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The  New  Business  Development  Methods 

of  “The  City-Wide  Bank” 

During  the  past  two  years  more  than  five  hundred  banks 
have  written  to  us  for  information  regarding  our  adver¬ 
tising  or  new  business  development  campaigns.  This 
information  we  have  supplied  cheerfully.  Many  of  the 
banks  for  whom  we  act  as  San  Francisco  correspondent, 
have  found  that  our  advice  in  regard  to  new  business  de¬ 
velopment  work  is  helpful.  We  gladly  offer  our  services 
to  other  banks. 

Broad  facilities  for  handling  San  Francisco  business  of 
out-of-town  banks  or  trust  companies,  are  always  at  your 
service  in  this  institution.  Our  Collection  and  Ex¬ 
change  Department  is  equipped  to  handle  your  items 
promptly.  A  connection  here  may  prove  very  beneficial 
in  many  ways. 

Any  requests  for  information  regarding  a  particular 
feature  of  our  banking  service,  will  receive  the  prompt 
attention  of  our  officers. 

“The  Citv-Wide  Bank”  ever  aims  to  be  the  helpful  con¬ 
structive  bank. 

Total  Resources  over  $32,000,000 
Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

Anglo-CaliforniaTrust  Co. 

COMMERCIAL-SAVINGS-TRUST 

“  CThe  City  Wide  Bank  ” 

Market  &  Sansome  Streets 
San  Francisco 

THIRD  S’  TWENTIETH  SIXTEENTH  &  MISSION  FILLMORE  S’  GEARY  IOI  MARKET  ST. 
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THE  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES 
RETAIL  DISTRICT 


Where  Shall  Funds  be  Safely  Placed? 

By  FRANK  RYAN 
President  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board 

It  is  granted,  and  this  too  even  by  the  old 
time  cynic  and  pessimist,  that  there  can  be 
no  further  question  as  to  what  Los  Angeles 
is  to  become  as  a  city  of  numbers  and  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  magnitude.  No 
longer  is  the  prophecy  heard  that  Los  An¬ 
geles’  destiny  revolves  around  a  tourist  ha¬ 
ven — dependent  upon  the  transient  who 
comes  as  he  has  always  come,  in  increasing 
numbers  year  after  year. 

The  manufacturing  and  industrial  growth, 
which  is  so  obvious  that  I  need  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  it  in  this  article,  has  developed  with 
such  stupendous  weight  that  even  we  who 
have  been  classed  as  super-optimists  have 
awakened  suddenly  to  the  realization  that 
a  real  city  is  upon  us.  To  perhaps  no  other 
city  in  America  has  it  been  given  to  possess 
so  many  and  varied  favorable  contributory 
causes  for  this  impetus.  Climate— our  old 
and  valued  friend  and  co-worker— our  free¬ 
dom  from  industrial  strife,  our  harbor,  out 
roads,  coupled  with  other  accompanying 
transportation  facilities,  all  these  and  other 
equally  important  phases  have  joined  to¬ 
gether  with  remarkable  unison  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  our  destiny. 

Because  of  the  almost  phenomenal  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  business  district  of  Los 
Angeles,  particularly  during  the  past  two 
years,  there  has  developed  among  non-res¬ 
ident  observers  an  army  of  potential  invest¬ 
ors  in  business  property  of  this  city.  By 
this  I  mean  that  throughout  the  entire  Unit¬ 
ed  States  an  almost  countless  number  of 
shrewd,  calculating  investors  in  business 
properties  have  scrutinized  our  present  stu¬ 
pendous  era  of  advancement  and  have  con¬ 
vinced  themselves  that,  if  all  signs  for  a 
permanent  and  settled  future  are  logical  and 
consistent,  they  want  to  enter  to  some  de¬ 
gree  into  the  benefits  and  profits  that  must 
accrue  to  a  man  who  can  foresee  the  results 
of  the  mighty  strides  now  being  made. 

To  such  a  man  the  question,  natural  and 
logical,  has  come  in  this  wise:  What  is 
to  be  the  scene  of  business  property  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  where, 
if  I  follow  my  now  well  established  inclina¬ 
tion,  shall  I  invest  in  business  and  retail 
property  so  that  I  may  have  the  utmost  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  of  safety  and  of  advance? 

Answering  this  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  sim¬ 
ple  thing.  To  even  the  casual  student  of 
business  property  development,  it  must  ap¬ 
pear  that  we  will  rapidly  and  consistently 
en  we'f  nm1  h,  the  measure  of  increase 
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keeping  in  close  ratio  with  the  activities  of 
our  monthly  thousands  of  new  arrivals. 

While  from  Fourth  Street  to  Fifth  Street 
and  from  Main  Street  to  Hill  Street,  is  a 
portion  today,  and  will  always  so  remain,  of 
our  highly  developed  retail  and  shopping 
district,  yet  that  territory  bounded  by  Main 
Street  and  Figueroa  Street  and  running 
south  from  Fifth  Street  to  Pico  Street  (a 
part  now  and  all  of  it  ultimately),  must  see 
and  take  care  of  the  tremendous  develop¬ 
ment  that  is  ours  today  and  is  increasing 
with  amazing  force.  The  cutting  through 
of  Fifth  Street,  to  hook  up  with  Figueroa 
Street  and  the  west  part  of  the  city,  makes 
most  for  Fifth  Street  being  definitely  and 
positively  assured  of  its  own  importance. 

As  stated  above,  in  all  of  Los  Angeles  it¬ 
self,  contributory  causes  have  been  of  a 
nature  particularly  valuable.  So  here,  too, 
in  our  present  and  to-be  great  shopping 
center,  Los  Angeles  possesses  an  ally  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  American  city. 
From  Fifth  Street  south  to  Pico  Street  (and 
for  an  indefinite  further  southward  area), 
we  find  a  district  unimpaired  and  unham¬ 
pered  by  railroad,  river,  bridge,  hill  or  val¬ 
ley,  into  which  logically  and  consistently 
the  retail  business  development  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  can  go.  And  so  to  the  potential  in¬ 
vestor  of  Los  Angeles  business  property, 
he  who  wants  to  and  will  become  an  actual 
investor,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  his  investment  if  the  logical  scene 
of  advancement  is  followed.  I  believe  ab¬ 
solutely  that  a  purchase  of  business  prop¬ 
erty  in  this  district  at  the  prices  that  gov¬ 
ern  most  of  this  frontage  today,  can  return 
nothing  to  the  purchaser  except  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit. 

Few  cities  in  America  have  been  privi- 
(  leged  to  experience,  in  any  great  measure, 
,  a  development  of  the  character,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  as  this  that  has  come 
to  Los  Angeles.  In  the  building  of  a  city 
and  in  the  marking  of  its  business  property 
extension,  those  of  us  who  hope  to  have 
some  small  part  in  helping  a  metropolis 
work  its  way,  must  naturally  expect  to  be 
asked  by  the  investor,  and  to  be  asked  as 
j  well  by  the  various  financial  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  insurance 
companies  and  other  sources  of  loanable 
capital,  the  question  as  to  the  stability  of 
business  property  values  in  order  that  the 
investment  may  be  protected  and  conserved 
and  that  mortgage  and  building  loans  may 
be  placed  where  the  future  holds  safety. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  vast  number 
of  bankers  here  at  the  National  Convention 
can,  with  even  brief  analysis  and  observa¬ 
tion,  assure  themselves  that  Los  Angeles, 
in  taking  her  commercial  strides,  will  step 
ahead  only  into  a  zone  where  capital  can 
safely  follow. 
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OS  ANGELES’  progress  is  inseparably  associated  with  its  banking  interests.  At  its 
foundation  is  a  golden  base  laid  there  by  its  far-sighted  bankers.  Every  step  in  the 
advance  of  this  amazing  city,  from  its  obscure  pueblo  beginnings  to  the  present  day 
with  its  widened  outlook  and  active  participation  in  world  affairs,  has  been  marked 
by  a  succession  of  great  enterprises  in  which  the  banker  has  played  a  constructive 
role.  Men  from  other  fields  may  have  been  the  original  torch-bearers  and  radiated 
that  light  from  which  the  pioneer  gathers  his  first  impressions,  but  in  the  subsequent 
work  of  community-building  the  man  of  finance  has  not  been  sparing  with  the  co-operation  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  creative  enterprises. 

Our  pleasure  in  welcoming  those  who  visit  Los  Angeles  in  October  in  connection  with  the  American 
Bankers  Association  Convention  is,  therefore,  something  in  which  the  entire  community  naturally  shares. 
There  is  that  additional  interest,  too,  in  realizing  that  in  the  ranks  of  this  great  organization  are  to  be  found 
many  of  those  forward-looking  men  who  have  been  the  actual  builders  in  their  respective  communities  and 
who,  in  the  larger  sense,  have  influenced  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  Membership  in  such  a  body 
implies,  first  of  all,  an  obligation  and  an  ability  to  carry  on  those  problems  of  finance  linked  with  the 

process  of  city  and  nation-building,  and  that  these  visiting  bankers  have  amply  fulfilled  this  expectation 

in  a  broad,  constructive  way  is  not  to  be  doubted  in  the  light  of  what  our  local  experience  has  taught. 

Los  Angeles  has  progressed  wonderfully  only  because  she  has  drawn  liberally  on  the  guidance  and 

financial  aid  of  her  men  and  women  of  vision  and  constructive  purpose.  Otherwise  her  advance  toward 
metropolitan  accomplishment — toward  that  goal  which  has  made  her  the  foremost  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  promises  soon  to  bring  her  to  the  1,000,000  population  mark — could  hardly  have  been  realized. 

In  the  last  decade  her  achievements  in  poDulation,  in  industry  and  commerce  have  been  so  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  her  wealth  and  importance  in  the  development  of  this  vast  western  empire  have  so  increased, 
as  to  command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  is  something  to  say  that  you  are  an  active  part  in  a  com¬ 
munity  which  in  a  scant  ten  years  grew  in  population  from  approximately  3  19.000  to  576,673  (as  shown  bv 

the  U.  S.  Census  of  1920),  and  this  is  but  one  phase  of  Los  Angeles’  astonishing  advance.  It  is  estimated 
that  today  aoproximately  700,000  neople  reside  within  the  city’s  metrooolitan  district,  and  census  fore¬ 
casters  confidently  believe  that  by  the  close  of  1923  this  municipality  will  have  gained  the  1,000,000  mark. 

Naturallv  tremendous  building  activities  have  resulted  from  the  task  of  supplying  such  a  growing 

community  with  homes,  commercial  structures  and  industrial  plants.  Throughout  the  eight  months  of  this 
vear  the  average  monthlv  building  permits  issued  by  the  local  building  department  have  ranged  between 
$6, 000. 000  and  $7,000,000  in  valuation,  giving  Los  Angeles  fifth  place  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
The  outlook  now  is  for  a  $70,000,000  building  year. 

Los  Angeles  began  to  exoand  largely  because  of  its  matchless  climate  and  with  virtually  no  industries. 
In  this  field,  however,  the  last  five  years  have  brought  an  amazing  change.  Commerce  and  industries  have 
multiolied.  An  unofficial  estimate  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  gave  the  1919  manufacturing  outDut 
of  the  Los  Angeles  district  as  nearly  $400,000,000.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  1  70  per  cent  in  five 
years,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  in  the  history  of  American  municipalities.  And  this  census  took 
no  account  of  the  motion  picture  industry  with  an  estimated  annual  output  of  $15  0,000,000.  In  1920,  the 
survey  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  our  industrial  output  as  $788,6  72,000;  the  number 
of  our  local  industrial  plants  as  3.425;  the  amount  of  invested  capital  in  these  industries  as  $5  74,604,000, 
and  the  weekly  payroll  as  $4,216,000. 

Our  twenty-five  banking  institutions  aggregate  financial  strength  and  soundness  which  are  not 
excelled  bv  any  city  of  corresponding  size  in  America.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  March  31,  our  bank  clearings  aggregated  $1,043,550,386.55.  In  August  of  this  vear  clearings  totaled 
$ 32 9.8 1 7.775.09.  as  compared  with  $309,955,390.42  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1920,  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  $20,000,000. 

Here  is  reflected  only  a  meager  record  of  what  Los  Angeles  has  accomplished  in  its  forward  march 
along  the  world’s  broad  highway.  None  doubts  that  in  the  commanding  position  it  has  taken  as  a  magnet 
for  residence  and  an  arena  for  commerce  it  is  fulfilling  a  great  destiny;  and  in  the  process  of  laying  the 
ground  for  this  stupendous  work  the  man  of  finance  must  assume  a  big  and  responsible  part. 
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REMEMBER  priming  the  old  pump  down  on  the  farm — how 
hard  it  was  sometimes  to  find  a  gourd  of  priming  water  when 
‘the  surplus  had  been  used?  Yet  how  refreshing  was  the  stream 
that  little  dipper  full  of  water  could  coax  forth. 

Economic  conditions  have  absorbed  the  surplus  around  the  well 
of  American  business.  It  needs  priming. 

The  golden  flow  of  prosperity  awaits  that  priming. 

We  have  over  110  million  people  in  these  United  States  to  feed  and  clothe— 
business  is  here.  The  fundamentals  of  commerce  are  as  sound  as  the  nation 
but  the  cycle  of  progress  has  been  interrupted. 

Only  the  courage  worthy  of  full-blooded  Americans,  the  confidence  in  every¬ 
thing  American,  and  the  continued  and  increased  helpful  interest  of  the  nation’s 
financiers  and  bankers  is  needed  as  a  priming  to  the  already  improving  business 
situation. 

This  institution  believes  in  “priming  the  pump  of  American  business.”  and 
is  operating  on  the  basis  of  greatest  assistance  to  agricultural,  commercial  and 
industrial  progress. 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

In  Saint  Louis* 


Resources  more  than  $75,000,000 

John  G.  Lonsdale,  President. 
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IN  PHILADELPHIA 


MORE  than  eighty-nine  years  ago  this 
institution  succeeded  to  the  Banking 
business  established  by  Stephen  Girard,  and 
to  the  historic  building  originally  occupied 
by  the  First  Bank  of  the  United  States, 

During  these  many  years  it  has  served  as 
correspondent  in  Philadelphia  for  Banks  and 
Bankers  famous  in  the  financial  annals  of 
the  World. 

Now,  as  always,  it  is  ready  to  serve  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  country. 


Resources  over  $76,000,000 

The  Girard  National  Bank 

Philadelphia 
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The  Richest  Valley 
In  the  World 


The  great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  home  of  the 
Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers,  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  agricultural  successes  of  modern 
times.  Of  interest  to  every  banker  in  the 
land. 

The  rich  empire  of  raisins.  Thriving  cities 
supported  by  world-famous  vineyards 
yielding  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  raisins  yearly.  Brisk  trade,  pros¬ 
perity  and  health. 

Throughout  this  valley,  you  will  find 
many  modern,  concrete,  glass-walled 
plants — owned  by  the  growers,  packing 
millions  of  cases  of  the  finest  raisins— a 
sight  worth  seeing. 

Typical  of  western  industry- -an  educa¬ 
tion  in  production. 

Come  see  the  richest  valley  in  the  world 
and  these  big  plants. 

See  how  1  3,000  raisin  growers  produce, 
pack  and  market  their  enormous  crop — a 
single  fruit,  delicious  healthful  raisins. 

California  Associated  Raisin  Company 

Membership  13,000  Growers 

Main  Office — Fresno,  California 
Raisin  Center  of  the  World 


Had  Your 


I 


ron 


Tod 


ay 


New 

Little  Sun  - Maids 


A  new,  little  five-cent  package,  full 
of  luscious,  little  seedless  raisins,  to 
eat  between  meals  down  town  or  at 
home. 

Rich  in  digestible  energizing  nutri¬ 
ment — fine  for  “three  o’clock  fatigue.” 
A  “natural,  healthful  candy”  for  the 
children. 

Sold  at  all  drug,  candy,  grocery  and 
cigar  stores . 


5c 
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A.  J.  WATERS 

President  Los  Angeles  Clearing  House  Association;  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Los  Angeles  Bankers  in  Charge  of  A.  B.  A.  1921  Convention;  President  Citizens 

National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  PHILHARMONIC  AUDITORIUM,  LOS  ANGELES,  WHERE  IT  IS  EXPECTED  GREAT  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  WILL  BE  DISCUSSED  AND  SETTLED, 

MAKING  THIS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  HISTORIC  CONVENTION  HALLS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Officers  and  Committees  A.  B.  A. 


President 
JOHN  S.  DRUM 

President  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
First  Vice-President 
THOMAS  B.  McADAMS 

Vice-President  Merchants  National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 
Second  Vice-President 
JOHN  H.  PUELICHER 

President  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Executive  Manager 
GUY  E.  BOWERMAN 
Five  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
Treasurer 

HARRY  M.  RUBEY 

President  Rubey  National  Bank,  Golden,  Colo. 
General  Counsel 
THOMAS  B.  PATON 
Five  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer 
WILLIAM  G.  FITZ WILSON 
Five  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
Deputy  Managers 

L.  A.  MERSHON,  Trust  Company  Division 
L.  D.  WOODWORTH,  Savings  Bank  Division 
E.  E.  MOUNTJOY,  National  Bank  Division 
G.  E.  ALLEN,  State  Bank  Division 
Manager  Protective  Department,  L.  W.  GAMMON 
Editor  of  the  Journal,  JAMES  E.  CLARK 
MEMBERS  EX-OFFICIO 

John  S.  Drum,  President  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Thomas  B.  McAdams,  Vice-President  Merchants  National 
Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 

John  H.  Puelicher,  President  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Charles  A.  Hinsch,  President  Fifty-Third  National  Bank, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Robert  F.  Maddox,  President  Atlanta  National  Bank, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Richard  S.  Hawes,  Vice-President  First  National  Bank 
in  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEMBERS  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
Robert  Neill,  Cashier  Arkansas  National  Bank,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

F.  J.  Belcher,  Jr.,  President  First  National  Bank,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

J.  M.  B.  Petrikin,  President  First  National  Bank,  Gree¬ 
ley,  Colo. 

Chas.  B.  Lewis,  President  Fourth  National  Bank,  Macon,  Ga. 
Walter  E.  Miller,  President  First  National  Bank,  Nampa, 

Idaho. 

John  F.  Hagey,  Vice-President  First  National  Bank,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

John  D.  Phillips,  Vice-President  Green  Valley  Bank,  Green 
Valley,  Ill. 

Rome  C.  Stephenson,  President  St.  Joseph  Loan  &  Trust 
Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Geo.  S.  Parker,  2709  Jackson  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

M.  H.  Mallott,  President  Citizens  Bank  of  Abilene,  Abilene, 

Kan. 

C.  E.  Woods,  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Liberal,  Kan. 
Edward  S.  Kennard,  Cashier  Rumford  National  Bank, 
Rumford,  Me. 

George  E.  Brock,  President  Home  Savings  Bank,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Bisbee  Lowell  Warren 

Naco  Courtland 

Cananea,  Mexico 

Send  your  collections  on  above  points  to 

THE  BANK  OF  BISBEE 

BISBEE,  ARIZONA 

We  make  reports  within  24  hours 

Total  Resources . $3,500,000.00 

W.  H.  BROPHY . . President 

J.  S.  DOUGLAS .  .  . Vice  President 

M.  J.  CUNNINGHAM . Vice  President 

C.  S.  THOMPSON .  Cashier 

J.  P.  CONNOLLY . Assistant  Cashier 


Dudley  E.  Waters,  President  Grand  Rapids  National  City 
Bank,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Cliff  W.  Gress,  Vice-President  Citizens  State  Bank,  Can¬ 
non  Falls,  Minn. 

J.  R.  Dominick,  President  Traders  National  Bank,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

J.  B.  Jennings,  Vice-President  Mechanics  Savings  Bank, 
Moberly,  Mo. 

H.  E.  Sidles,  President  Continental  State  Bank,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Ray  C.  Langford,  Vice-President  First  National  Bank, 
North  Platte,  Nebr. 

George  Wingfield,  President  Reno  National  Bank,  Reno, 
Nev. 

John  B.  Clement,  Second  Vice-President  Central  Trust 
Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

H.  B.  Jones,  President  First  National  Bank,  Tucumcari, 

N.  M. 

John  H.  Gregory,  President  Central  Bank,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

D.  E.  McKinstry,  President  Highland  National  Bank,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

Leake  S.  Covington,  Cashier  Farmers  Bank,  Rockingham, 
N.  C. 

W.  A.  Blicke,  Cashier  Bucyrus  City  Bank,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Tom  Hartman,  Vice-President  Producers  State  Bank,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Lawrence  E.  Sands,  President  First  National  Bank,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Francis  Douglas,  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

P.  D.  Houston,  President  American  National  Bank,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Albert  W.  Wilkerson,  President  Citizens  State  Bank,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Tex. 

P.  B.  Doty,  President  First  National  Bank,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

C.  E.  TrFFANY,  President  Fauquier  National  Bank,  War- 
rentown,  Va. 

D.  W.  Twohy,  Chairman  of  Board  Old  National  Bank,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash. 

L.  A.  Baker,  Cashier  Manufacturers  Bank,  New  Richmond, 
Wis. 

George  W.  Perry,  Vice-President  Sheridan  National  Bank, 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Membership  One-Year  Class,  37.  Vacancy  in  Tennessee. 

MEMBERS  FOR  TWO  YEARS 

E.  C.  Melvin,  President  Selma  National  Bank,  Selma,  Ala. 

R.  N.  Fredericks,  President  Prescott  State  Bank,  Prescott, 

Ariz. 

Chas.  S.  McCain,  Vice-President  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

W.  D.  Longyear,  Vice-President  Security  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Chas.  A.  Smith,  Manager  Bank  of  Italy,  Livermore,  Cal. 

F.  N.  Briggs,  President  Interstate  Trust  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

R.  LaMotte  Russell,  President  Manchester  Trust  Co.,  South 

Manchester,  Conn. 

Charles  R.  Miller,  President  Farmers  Bank,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

E.  C.  Smith,  Vice-President  Griffin  Banking  Co.,  Griffin, 
Ga. 

W.  S.  Rearick,  President  Bank  of  Skiles  Rearick  &  Co., 
Ashland,  Ill. 

Oscar  G.  Foreman,  President  Foreman  Bros.  Banking  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


GREETINGS  FROM 
DIXIELAND 

FIRST  STATE  BANK 

Bogalusa,  Louisiana 
Resources  Over  One  Million 
Oldest  Bank  in  Washington  Parish 


Robert  A.  Morris,  Vice-President  and  Cashier  Fairmount 
State  Bank,  Fairmount,  Ind. 

C.  H.  McNider,  President  First  National  Bank,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

E.  B.  Wilson,  Vice-President  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.  E.  Mullaney,  President  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank, 
Hill  City,  Kan. 

C.  W.  Carey,  President  First  National  Bank,  Wichita,  Kan. 

John  W.  Ennis,  Cashier  Pocomoke  City  National  Bank, 
Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Frank  W.  Blair,  President  Union  Trust  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

C.  L.  Hansen,  President  First  National  Bank,  Thief  River 
Falls,  Minn. 

A.  A.  Bennett,  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  RenviUe, 
Minn. 

Edward  Buder,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  Mercantile 
Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Roy  J.  Covert,  President  Merchants  National  Bank,  Bill¬ 
ings,  Mont. 

J.  F.  Co  ad,  President  Packers  National  Bank,  Omaha,  Neb. 

El  wood  S.  Bartlett,  Cashier  Atlantic  City  National  Bank, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Delmer  Runkle,  President  Peoples  National  Bank,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  Purdy,  Assistant  Vice-President  Chase  National  Bank, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  Beissbarth,  President  First  National  Bank,  Brinsmade, 
N.  D. 

E.  L.  Coen,  Vice-President  Erie  County  Banking  Co.,  Ver¬ 
million,  O. 

O.  N.  Sams,  President  Merchants  National  Bank,  Hillsboro, 
Ohio. 

L.  E.  Phillips,  Vice-President  Bartlesville  National  Bank, 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Guy  C.  Robertson,  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Lawton, 
Okla. 

Joseph  Wayne,  Jr.,  President  Girard  National  Bank,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 

David  Barry,  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

H.  J.  Haas,  Vice-President  First  National  Bank  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Henry  L.  Wilcox,  Vice-President  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  P.  Matthews,  President  Palmetto  National  Bank,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

W.  P.  Andrews,  Vice-President  First  National  Bank,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Ernest  J.  Perry,  President  First  Fond  du  Lac  National 
Bank,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Membership  Two-Year  Class,  38. 

MEMBERS  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

George  S.  Meredith,  Cashier  Farmers  &  Merchants  Savings 
Bank,  Oakland,  Cal. 

George  O.  Walson,  President  Liberty  National  Bank,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

J.  A.  Ormond,  Cashier  Citizens  State  Bank,  Marianna,  Fla. 

Craig  B.  Hazlewood,  Vice-President  Union  Trust  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Wayne  Hummer,  President  La  Salle  National  Bank,  La 
Salle,  Ill. 

Chas.  H.  Ireland,  President  Washburn  Bank,  Washburn, 
Ill. 


The  First  National  Bank 
of  Temecula 

TEMECULA,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  and  Surplus — $33,000.00 
OFFICERS 

Mahlon  Vail,  President  G.  A.  Burnham,  Yice-Pres. 

Hugo  Guenther,  Viee-Pres.  Edw.  Greenfield,  Cashier 

Sumner  G.  Veazey,  Assistant  Cashier 

We  guarantee  prompt  and  efficient  service 
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THE  PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  SKYSCRAPERS  SHOWS  PERSHING  SQUARE  IN  THE  FOREGROUND 


THOMAS  B.  McADAMS, 

Vice-President  Merchants  National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va.,  who  will  be  elected  President 
American  Bankers  Association  at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention. 


Maryland — Chas.  C.  Homer,  Jr.,  President  Second  National 
Bank,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — F.  B.  Washburn,  President  Franklin 
Savings  Bank,  Boston. 

Michigan — G.  J.  Diekema,  President  First  State  Bank,  Hol¬ 
land. 

Minnesota — C.  L.  Swenson,  President  Metropolitan  Bank, 
St.  Paul. 

Mississippi — W.  D.  Cook,  Vice-President  Farmers  &  Mer¬ 
chants  Bank,  Forest. 

Missouri — H.  Y.  Lemon,  Vice-President  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Kansas  City. 

Montana — N.  A.  Telyea,  Cashier  Montana  National  Bank, 
Billings. 

Nebraska — George  H.  Gutru,  President  Newman  Grcve 
State  Bank,  Newman  Grove. 

Nevada — J.  E.  Beauport,  Cashier  Mason  Valley  Bank,  Yer- 
ington. 

New  Hampshire — Harold  W.  Brown,  Treasurer  Strafford 
Savings  Bank,  Dover. 

New  Jersey — H.  H.  Thomas,  President  Savings  Invest¬ 
ment  &  Trust  Co.,  East  Orange. 

New  Mexico — George  L.  Ulrick,  President  Exchange  Bank, 
Carrizzo. 

New  York — Charles  L.  Schenck,  Vice-President  Peoples 
Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

North  Carolina — W.  B.  Drake,  Jr.,  President  Merchants 
National  Bank,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota — Frank  R.  Scott,  Cashier  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Fargo. 

Ohio — W.  L.  Lamb,  Cashier  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Toledo. 

Oklahoma — Frank  W.  Bryant,  Vice-President  Central  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Tulsa. 

Oregon — C.  S.  Hudson,  President  First  National  Bank,  Bend. 

Pennsylvania— B.  M.  Marlin,  Treasurer  Union  Banking  & 
Trust  Co.,  DuBois. 

Rhode  Island — George  W.  Gardiner,  Vice-President  Union 
Trust  Co.,  Providence. 

South  Carolina — J.  I.  Hazard,  Vice-President  and  Cashier, 
Bank  of  Georgetown,  Georgetown. 

South  Dakota — H.  L.  Merrick,  Cashier  First  Nat.onal 
Bank,  Salem. 

Tennessee — E.  A.  Lindsey,  President  Tennessee-Hermltage 
National  Bank,  Nashville. 

Texas — Denton  W.  Cooley,  Vice-President  Union  National 
Bank,  Houston. 

Utah — H.  E.  Hatch,  President  Thacher  Bros.  Banking  Co., 
Logan. 

Vermont — John  E.  Weeks,  President  Addison  County 
Trust  Co.,  Middlebury. 

Virginia — R.  G.  Vance,  Vice-President  and  Cashier  First 
National  Bank,  Waynesboro. 

Washington — S.  M.  Jackson,  President  National  Bank  of 
Tacoma,  Tacoma. 

West  Virginia — O.  C.  Wilt,  Cashier  Empire  National  Bank, 
Clarksburg. 

Wisconsin — C.  S.  Orth  man,  Citizens  National  Bank,  Ste¬ 
vens  Point. 

Wyoming — Arthur  K.  Lee,  President  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Casper. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  FOR  TERRITORIES 

Alaska — John  Reck,  President  First  National  Bank,  Juneau. 

Canal  Zone — John  H.  MacLean,  Manager  American  For¬ 
eign  Bkg.  Corp.,  Cristobal. 

Hawaii — L.  T.  Peck,  President  First  National  Bank  of 
Hawaii,  Honolulu. 

Philippine  Islands — V.  Concepcion,  President  Philippine 
National  Bank,  Manila. 

Porto  Rico — B.  O.  Clark,  Manager  National  City  Bank  of 
N.  Y.,  San  Juan. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Bolivia — H.  S.  Denniston,  General  Manager  Denniston  & 
Co.,  La  Paz. 

Canada — Sir  Vincent  Meredith,  President  Bank  of  Mon¬ 
treal. 

China— Frank  J.  Raven,  President  American  Oriental  Bkg. 
Corp.,  Shanghai. 

Costa  Rica — H.  P.  Urich,  Manager  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
San  Jose. 

ornsbY,  President  Trust  Company  of  Cuba, 


Guatemala — A.  S.  Clark,  Clermont  &  Co.,  Guatemala. 

Isle  of  Pines- — Robert  Irwin  Wall,  President  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Nueva  Gerona. 

Mexico — B.  W.  Fouts,  President  Tampico  Banking  Co.,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

Panama — G.  S.  Schaeffer,  Manager  American  Foreign  Bkg. 
Corp.,  Panama. 

Venezuela — A.  D.  Macgillivray,  Manager  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  Maracaibo. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE 

John  S.  Drum,  President  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  Chairman. 

Thos.  B.  McAdams,  Vice-President  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Richmond,  Va. 

John  H.  Puelicher,  President  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Richard  S.  Hawes,  Vice-President  First  National  Bank, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  F.  Hagey,  Vice-President  First  National  Bank,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Tom  J.  Hartman,  Vice-President  Producers  State  Bank, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

I.  H.  Kempner,  President  Texas  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Gal¬ 
veston,  Tex. 

Joseph  Wayne,  Jr.,  President  Girard  National  Bank,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 


Representing  Trust  Company 
Division 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert,  Pres¬ 
ident  Merchants  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Representing  Savings  Bank 
Division 

W.  A.  Sadd,  Presilent  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 
Representing  National  Bank 
Division 

Henry  H.  McKee,  President 
National  Capital  Bank, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Representing  State  Bank 
Division 

E.  C.  McDougal,  President 
The  Marine  Trust  Co.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

COMMITTEES  AND  COM¬ 
MISSIONS 

The  following  committees 
anil  commissions,  in  addition 
to  the  Alministrative  Com¬ 
mittee  already  given,  com¬ 
plete  the  general  working 
organization  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association.  In 
this  list  the  chairmen  only 
are  given. 

Finance  Committee — Thos. 
B.  McAdams,  Vice-President 
Merchants  National  Bank, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Commerce  &  Marine  Com¬ 
mission — John  McHugh, 
Vice-President  Mechanics 
&  Metals  National  Bank, 
New  York  City. 

Economic  Policy  Commis¬ 
sion — Paul  M.  Warburg, 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  Commission — 
Joseph  Hirsch,  President 
Corpus  Christi  National 
Bank,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex¬ 
as. 


Public  Relations  Commission — Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice- 
President  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Committee  of  Five  (par  collection)  : — M.  J.  Dowling,  Pres¬ 
ident,  Olivia  State  Bank,  Olivia,  Minn. 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation — C.  H.  McNider,  Pres¬ 
ident  First  National  Bank,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Federal  Legislative  Council — Chas.  H.  McNider,  Presi¬ 
dent  First  National  Bank,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Committee  on  State  Legislation — Craig  B.  Hazlewood, 
Vice-President  Union  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

State  Legislative  Council — Craig  B.  Hazlewood,  Vice- 
President  Union  Trust  Company,  Chicago. 

Insurance  Committee — L.  E.  Sands,  President,  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Pittsburgh. 

Committee  on  Membership — L.  E.  Phillips,  Vice-President 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Committee  on  Public  Education — John  H.  Puelicher, 
President  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Committee  on  Public  &  Private  Thrift — S.  Fred  Strong, 
Treasurer,  Connecticut  Savings  Bank,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Committee  on  State  Taxation — Ernest  J.  Perry,  President 
First  Fond  du  Lac  National  Bank,  Fond  du  Lac,  Mich. 

Protective  Committee — This  committee  is  composed  of  five 
members,  the  names  of  which  are  not  made  public. 
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SKY  LINE  OF  A  PART  OF  THE  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 


C.  J.  Wohlenberg,  Cashier  Holstein  Savings  Bank,  Hol¬ 
stein,  Iowa. 

M.  W.  Fitz,  President  Farmers  Savings  Bank,  Manson,  Iowa. 
(To  serve  until  next  Convention  of  Iowa  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  ) 

George  S.  Murphey,  President  First  National  Bank,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kan. 

Eugene  E.  Hoge,  President  State  National  Bank,  Frankfort, 
Ky. 

J.  N.  Kehoe,  President  Bank  of  Maysville,  Maysville,  Ky. 

J.  W.  Bolton,  President  Rapides  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  La. 

Elmer  A.  Onthank,  President  Safety  Fund  National  Bank, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Gus  Hill,  President  First  National  Exchange  Bank,  Port 
Huron,  Mich. 

J.  A.  Latta,  Vice-President  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  W.  Barton,  Vice-President  Metropolitan  National  Bank, 


Geo.  H.  V.  Allen,  President  Allen  National  Bank,  Fair 
Haven,  Vt. 

Giles  H.  Miller,  Vice-President  and  Cashier  Lynchburg 
National  Bank,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

J.  A.  Swalwell,  President  Union  National  Bank,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

R.  E.  Talbott,  Cashier  Citizens  National  Bank,  Phillippi, 
W.  Va. 

Walter  E.  Sprecher,  Cashier  State  Bank,  Independence, 
Wis. 

Membership  Three-Year  Class,  45.  Vacancy  in  Montana. 
MEMBERS  APPOINTED  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
H.  M.  Robinson,  President  First  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

E.  W.  Decker,  President  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fred  I.  Kent,  Vice-President  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

R.  G.  Rhett,  President  Peoples  National  Bank,  Charleston, 


CLEARING  HOUSE  SECTION 
A.  A.  Crane,  Vice-President  First  and  Security  National 
Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  John  R.  Washburn,  Vice- 
President  Continental  &  Commercial  National  Bank,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  BANKING  SECTION 
Stewart  D.  Beckley,  Cashier  City  National  Bank,  Dallas, 
Tex. ;  Robert  B.  Locke,  Manager  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

STATE  SECRETARIES  SECTION 

D.  S.  Kloss,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Bankers  Association, 
Tyrone,  Pa. ;  Andrew  Smith,  Secretary  Indiana  Bankers 
Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ECONOMIC  POLICY  COMMISSION 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION 
Joseph  Hirsch,  President  Corpus  Christi  National  Bank, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

COMMERCE  AND  MARINE  COMMISSION 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Robert  B.  Clark,  Active  Vice-President  The  Bank  of  Tu¬ 
pelo,  Tupelo,  Miss. 

G.  J.  Hauenstein,  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Hatties¬ 
burg,  Miss. 

O.  W.  Arcularius,  Cashier  Bank  of  Washington,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mo. 

F.  T.  Hodgdon,  Cashier  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank,  Han¬ 
nibal,  Mo. 

Dan  Morris,  President  City  National  Bank,  Kearney,  Neb. 

David  Irving  Mead,  Vice-President  Irving  National  Bank, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frank  L.  Hilton,  Vice-President  Bank  of  the  Manhattan 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jas.  A.  Gray,  Vice-President  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

R.  E.  Barron,  President  Second  National  Bank,  Minot,  N.  D. 

W.  C.  McDowell,  President  First  National  Bank,  Marion, 
N.  D. 

A.  E.  Adams,  President  First  National  Bank,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

F.  J.  WlKOFF,  President  Tradesmen’s  National  Bank,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

H.  A.  McCauley,  President  Sapulpa  State  Bank,  Sapulpa, 
Okla. 

E.  H.  Sensenich,  Vice-President  Northwestern  National 
Bank,  Portland,  Ore. 

Arthur  V.  Morton,  Vice-President  Penna.  Co.  for  In¬ 
surances  on  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

D.  B.  Johnson,  Vice-President  Sioux  Falls  Savings  Bank, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

R.  E.  Cone,  President  James  Valley  Bank,  Huron,  S.  D. 

j,  A.  Pritzkau,  President  American  National  Bank,  Red- 
field,  S.  D. 

I.  H.  Kempner,  President  Texas  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Galves¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Edwin  Hobby,  Vice-President  Security  National  Bank,  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex. 

Frank  B.  Cook,  President  Columbia  Trust  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


Telephone  19835 

The  Korin 

Kodak  and  Art  Shop 

KODAKS  AND  SUPPLIES, 
PICTURES,  FRAMES,  GREETING  CARDS 
STATIONERY 

Developing — Printing — Enlarging 

408  West  Sixth  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


s.  c. 

John  W.  Staley,  President  Peoples  State  Bank,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  following  are  also  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
representing  divisions,  sections  and  commissioners  of  the 
Association : 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 
Edmund  D.  Hulbert,  President  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill ;  J.  A.  House,  President  The  Guardian 
Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SAVINGS  BANK  DIVISION 


W.  A.  Sadd,  President  Chattanooga  Savings  Bank,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.  ;  R.  R.  Frazier,  President  Washington 
Mutual  Savings  Bank,  Seattle,  Wash. 

NATIONAL  BANK  DIVISION 
Henry  H.  McKee,  President  National  Capital  Bank,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  John  G.  Lonsdale,  President  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STATE  BANK  DIVISION 

E.  C.  McDougal,  President  Marine  Trust  Company,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  ;  R.  S.  Hecht,  President  Hibernia  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


GATH 
HOTEL 


VISITORS  who  know 
Los  Angeles  will  tell  you 
that,  despite  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  service  and  cui¬ 
sine,  Gates  Hotel  rates 
are  no  higher  than  those 
of  other  good  hotels.. 
Centrally  located— easily 
and  quickly  accessible  to 
every  point. 

.RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY? 

Dining  room  under  hotel  management. 
Lee  Holladay,  Pres.  George  A.  ColUni,  Sec. 

RIGHT  AT 
FIGUEROA— JIXTH 


John  McHugh,  Vice-President  Mechanics  &  Metals  National 
Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMISSION 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Total  Membership  of  Council,  149. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  FOR  THE  STATES 

Alabama — B.  W.  Pruet,  Vice-President  First  National  Bank, 
Gadsden. 

Arizona — M.  I.  Powers,  President  Citizens  Bank,  Flagstaff. 

Arkansas — George  H.  Bell,  Cashier  Planters  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Nashville. 

California — W.  W.  Woods,  Vice-President  First  National 
Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado — F.  J.  Denison,  President  Drovers  National  Bank, 
Denver. 

Connecticut — Frank  G.  Vibberts,  Vice-President  New 
Britain  Trust  Co.,  New  Britain. 

Delaware — Chas.  S.  Conwell,  Vice-President  Baltimore 
Trust  Co.,  Camden. 

District  of  Columbia — M.  D.  Rosenberg,  President  Bank  of 
Commerce  &  Savings,  Washington. 

Florida — C.  A.  Faircloth,  President  National  City  Bank, 
Tampa. 

Georgia — Frank  S.  Jones,  Cashier  First  National  Bank, 
Bainbridge. 

Idaho — E.  H.  Plowhead,  Cashier  Caldwell  Commercial  Bank, 
Caldwell. 

Illinois — F.  T.  Moloney,  President  State  National  Bank, 
Mattoon. 

Indiana — James  S.  Royse,  President  Terre  Haute  Trust 
Co.,  Terre  Haute. 

Iowa — Ray  Nyemaster,  Vice-President  American  Commer¬ 
cial  &  Savings  Bank,  Davenport. 

Kansas — F.  H.  Foster,  President  Fort  Scott  State  Bank, 
Fort  Scott. 

Kentucky — Mrs.  C.  E.  Hearin,  Asst.  Cashier  Farmers  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Clay. 

Louisiana — P.  C.  Willis,  Vice-President  Ouachita  National 
Bank,  Monroe. 

Maine — R.  H.  Baxter,  President  Bath  Trust  Co.,  Bath. 


THE  JONES  BOOK  STORE,  Inc. 

Book  Sellers 

Commercial  and  Social  Stationers 

426-428  West  Sixth  Street 
Opposite  Pershing  Square 

Los  Angeles  Broadway  6003 
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PHILHARMONIC  AUDITORIUM,  LOS  ANGELES,  WHERE  THE  GREAT 
1921  CONVENTION  OF  THE  A.  B.  A.  WILL  BE  HELD. 


W.  H.  DAUM 

Dealer  in  Industrial  Properties 

Suite  1114  Trust  &  Savings  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Real  and  specific  service  to  the  industry  has  been 
the  motto  of  W.  H.  Damn  for  the  past  practically 
twenty  years,  and  selecting  suitable  locations  and 
meeting  every  requirement  of  industrial,  ware¬ 
house  and  wholesale  concerns  of  the  Southwest. 

The  successful  and  efficient  manufacturing, 
handling  and  distributing  of  commodities  depends 
first  of  all  upon  the  proper  selection  of  location 
for  the  plant,  warehouse  or  wholesale  house. 


L.  c/4.  Convention  Committees 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

A.  J.  Waters,  chairman,  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles. 

H.  S.  McKee,  vice  chairman.  Merchants  National  Bank. 

W.  D.  Longyear,  vice  chairman,  Security  Trust  &  Savings 

F.  W.  Smith,  treasurer.  United  States  National  Bank. 
Vernon  Goodwin,  secretary,  661  I.  W.  Heilman  Building. 
Dr.  M.  N.  Avery,  President,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Sav.  Bank. 
W.  A.  Bonynge,  Sr.,  President,  Commercial  National  Bank. 
Jno.  P.  Burke,  Vice  President  First  National  Bank. 

A.  M.  Chaffey,  President  California  Bank. 

Leo  S.  Chandler,  Vice  President  California  Bank. 

Ralph  E.  Dobbs,  Manager  Bank  of  Italy. 

W.  J.  Doran,  Vice  President  Citizens  National  Bank. 

J.  E.  Fishburn,  President  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Motley  H.  Flint,  Vice  President  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Sav. 
ings  Bank. 

Ernest  Garrett,  of  Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank. 
J.  A.  Graves,  President  Farmers  &  Merchants  Nat’l  Bank. 
W.  T.  S.  Hammond,  Cashier  and  Vice  President  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

Marco  H.  Hellman,  President  Heilman  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
J.  A.  H.  Kerr,  Vice  President  Security  Trust  Company. 

W.  E.  McVay,  Late  Vice  President  Guaranty  Trust  &  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank. 

Orra  E.  Monnette,  President  Citizens  Trust  Savings  Bank. 
Henry  M.  Robinson,  President  First  National  Bank. 

R.  I.  Rogers,  Vice  President  Merchants  National  Bank. 

J.  F.  Sartori,  President  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

C.  J.  Shepherd,  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

O.  M.  Souden,  President  U.  S.  National  Bank. 

H.  F.  Stewart,  Vice  President  Farmers  &  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  BANKING  COMMITTEE 
Ernest  Garrett,  chairman,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National 
H.  C.  Hunt,  vice  chairman,  California  Bank. 

L.  F.  Head,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

F.  R.  Alvord,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

Geo.  H.  Thomas,  First  National  Bank. 

J.  E.  Woolwine,  United  States  National  Bank. 

A.  B.  Nordling,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 
(Lcs  Angeles  Branch) 

E.  G.  Pomeroy,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

W.  E.  Zimmerman,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Walton  Allen,  Union  National  Bank,  Pasadena. 

Chester  L.  Hogan,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 

R.  I.  Odhner,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Geo.  R.  Kingdon,  First  National  Bank. 

AUTOMOBILE  COMMITTEE 
Leo  S.  Chandler,  chairman,  California  Bank. 

Geo.  M.  Wallace,  vice  chairman,  Security  Trust  &  Savings 
Carl  McStay,  Auto  Club  of  Southern  California. 

Standish  L.  Mitchell,  Auto  Club  of  Southern  California. 
W.  L.  Valentine,  Fullerton  Oil  Company. 

Earl  Clarke,  California  Bank. 

W.  N.  Bucklin,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

O.  C.  Cumings,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

W.  E.  Zimmerman,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

J.  E.  Woolwine,  United  States  National  Bank. 

C.  S.  Machin,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

CLEARING  HOUSE  SECTION  COMMITTEE 
Henry  M.  Robinson,  chairman,  First  National  Bank. 

V  H  Ros-"'  •  ce  chairman,  Farmers  &  Merchants  NatM 
fornia  Bank. 

United  States  National  Bank. 


Jos.  S.  Mertz,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

P.  R.  Williams,  Commercial  National  Bank. 

Wm.  T.  Hopper,  First  National  Bank,  Hollywood. 

C.  J.  Hall,  Union  National  Bank,  Pasadena. 

F.  R.  Alvord,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

CONVENTION  MEETING  COMMITTEE 
C.  J.  Shepherd,  chairman,  Los  Angeles  Branch,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

Jay  Spence,  vice  chairman,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings 
J.  M.  Hutchison,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 

A.  A.  Calkins,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

F.  R.  Alvord,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

C.  S.  Greene,  First  National  Bank. 

P.  R.  Williams,  Commercial  National  Bank. 

T.  M.  Perry,  California  Bank  (Hollywood  Branch). 

C.  C.  Cumings,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

O.  C.  Smith,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 
Motley  H.  Flint,  chairman.  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings 
W.  D.  Woolwine,  vice  chairman,  Merchants  National  Bank 

G.  G.  Greenwood,  vice  chairman,  Security  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank. 

J.  M.  Rugg,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

John  McC.  Burbaw,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

Lloyd  J.  Wickham,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

John  S.  Campbell,  Citizens  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

J.  E.  Faucett,  Citizens  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

W.  A.  Bonynce,  Sr.,  Commercial  National  Bank. 

W.  A.  Bonynge,  Jr  ,  Commercial  Nat'onal  Bank. 

W.  D.  Howard,  Continental  National  Bank. 

W.  N.  Hamaker,  Continental  National  Bank. 

H.  F.  Stewart,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 

V.  H.  Rossetti,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 
Howard  N.  Martin,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Jos:ah  S.  Mertz,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Irving  H.  Hellman,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Benjamin  E.  Page,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 

P.  H.  O’Neil,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

James  E.  Shelton,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

George  A.  J.  Howard,  California  Bank. 

T.  M.  Perry,  California  Bank. 

Ralph  E.  Dobbs,  Bank  of  Italy. 

A.  A.  Micheletti,  Bank  of  Italy. 

J.  W.  Lewis,  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Paul  Neuschaefer,  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Zack  J.  Farmer,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

R.  I.  Rogers,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

J.  Dabney  Day,  First  National  Bank. 

C.  F.  Stern,  First  National  Bank. 

H.  A.  Bell,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

C.  F.  Seidel,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

FINANCE  AND  AUDIT  COMMITTEE 
O.  M.  Souden,  chairman.  United  States  National  Bank. 

J.  H.  Ramboz,  vice  chairman,  Merchants  National  Bank. 
Emanuel  Cohen,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
A.  E.  Huntington,  California  Bank. 

Ralph  E.  Dodds,  Bank  of  Italy. 

GOLF  COMMITTEE 

J.  A.  H.  Kerr,  chairman,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

W.  A.  Bonynge,  Jr.,  vice  chairman,  Commercial  Nat’l  Bank. 
A.  B.  Jones,  First  National  Bank. 

J.  H.  Ramboz,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

H.  F.  Stewart,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 

R.  E.  Trengove,  Bank  of  Italy. 


Henry  S.  Brintnall,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

R.  T.  Tisdale,  W.  R.  Staats  Company. 

HOTEL  COMMITTEE 

H.  F.  Stewart,  chairman,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National 
W.  W.  Gibbs,  vice  chairman,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings 
C.  D.  Hudson,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

Harry  C.  Hunt,  California  Bank. 

J.  A.  H.  Kerr,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Malcolm  Crowe,  Commercial  National  Bank. 

HOTEL  DAILY  BULLETIN  COMMITTEE 
W.  T.  S.  Hammond,  chairman.  First  National  Bank. 

H.  D.  Ivey,  vice  chairman,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

W.  C.  Bryan,  First  National  Bank. 

George  Carlysle,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

O.  A.  Cox,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Ralph  Day,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

T.  E.  Ivey,  Jr.,  California  Bank. 

Harry  Little,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

George  Naegle,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 

J.  E.  Macbeth,  First  National  Bank. 

H.  J.  Pye,  Bank  of  Italy. 

Fred  L.  Alles,  Alles  Printing  Company. 

LADIES  COMMITTEE 

R.  I.  Rogers,  chairman,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

S.  F.  Zombro,  vice  chairman,  Security  Trust  &  Savings 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Sartori  (Ladies’  Section,  chairman),  725  West 

28th  Street. 

A.  B.  Jones,  First  National  Bank. 

R.  E.  Trengove,  Bank  of  Italy. 

W.  A.  Bonynce,  Jr.,  Commercial  National  Bank. 

Russell  McD.  Taylor,  404  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 

Fred  W.  Flint,  O.  T.  Johnson  Bldg. 

George  A.  J.  Howard,  California  Bank. 

W.  N.  Kelly,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
J.  M.  Rugg,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

J.  O.  Moore,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Wm.  Garland,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

W.  J.  Doran,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

J.  H.  Ramboz,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

W.  W.  Woods,  First  National  Bank. 

H.  F.  Stewart,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 

R.  B.  Hardacre,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

F.  H.  Nichols,  Continental  National  Bank. 

J.  E.  Woolwine,  United  States  Nat'onal  Bank. 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE 
R.  E.  Dobbs,  chairman,  Bank  of  Italy. 

George  A.  J.  Howard,  vice  chairman,  California  Bank. 
Ford  E.  Prior,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

Wm.  J.  Moriarty,  Commercial  National  Bank. 

R.  E.  Zimmerman,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

NATIONAL  BANK  SECTION  COMMITTEE 
J.  E.  Fishburn,  chairman.  Merchants  National  Bank. 

F.  H.  Nichols,  vice  chairman,  Continental  National  Bank. 
R.  I.  Cline,  Continental  National  Bank. 

F.  J.  Kinney,  Continental  National  Bank. 

D.  C.  Curran,  Continental  National  Bank. 

D.  R.  Branham,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
R.  I.  McGinnis,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
PROGRAM  AND  BADGE  COMMITTEE 

Malcolm  Crowe,  chairman.  Commercial  National  Bank. 

J.  M.  Rugg,  vice  chairman.  Citizens  National  Bank. 

W.  H.  Lutz,  First  National  Bank. 

W.  E.  Zimmerman,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

George  H.  Naegle,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 

H.  H.  Smock,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
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FROM  UP  IN  THE  AIR. 

A  little  of  “all  right"  Los  Angeles  as  seen  from  an  aeroplane,  and  while  you  are  out  here,  if  you  want  to  really  see  the  most  modern  city  in  the  world,  go  aloft — there 

are  aeroplanes  all  about  Los  Angeles — and  get  for  yourself  a  never-to-be-forgotten  vision. 


PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

Marco  H.  Hellman,  chairman,  Merchants  National  Bank. 
W.  R.  Morehouse,  vice  chairman.  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank. 

E.  A.  Green,  assistant  to  chairman. 

Willis  H.  Brown,  comptroller. 

Harry  Chandler,  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

G.  G.  Young,  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Guy  B.  Barham,  The  Evening  Herald. 

E.  A.  Dickson,  Los  Angeles  Express. 

Burton  Kneisley,  Los  Angeles  Record. 

Louis  M.  Cole,  1815  Sacramento  street. 

Georce  Fitch,  1201  South  Hope  street. 

Joseph  Scott,  Knights  of  Columbus. 

C.  A.  Lyman,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Dan  W.  Green,  L.  A.  Review. 

Don  Francisco,  Ad  Club. 

C.  H.  Noll,  California  Independent. 

L.  L.  Edwards,  B’Nai  B’Rith  Messenger. 

L.  A.  Johnson,  L.  A.  Saturday  Night. 

Chas.  C.  Conroy,  Catholic  Tidings. 

Frank  Wilson,  Financial  News. 

Bert  Butterworth,  Ad  Club. 

H.  B.  Titcomb,  Pacific  Electric  Railway. 

Standish  L.  Mitchell,  Auto  Club  of  Southern  California. 
George  J.  Kuhrts,  Los  Angeles  Railway. 

Dr.  J.  Whitcomb  Brougher,  Temple  Baptist  Church. 

Dr.  Edgar  F.  Magnin,  B’Nai  B’Rith. 

Zack  J.  Farmer,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Frank  A.  Garbutt,  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club. 

Ed.  Lyman,  L.  A.  Transfer  Company. 

H.  M.  Haldeman,  Pacific  Pipe  &  Supply  Company. 

Geo.  P.  Edwards,  Coast  Banker. 

S.  N.  Clark,  Estate  Herman  W.  Hill. 

Geo.  Newberger,  Aronson  &  Co. 

RECEPTION  COMMITTEE 

John  P.  Burke,  Chairman,  First  National  Bank. 

Irving  H.  Hellman,  vice  chairman,  Heilman  Commercial 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

R.  B.  Hardacre,  vice  chairman,  Security  Tr.  &  Sav.  Bank. 
H.  D.  Rodman,  secretary. 

Paul  Bullock,  Bank  of  Italy. 

H.  J.  Pye,  Bank  of  Italy. 

Harry  C.  Hunt,  California  Bank. 


Leo  J.  O’Flaherty,  California  Bank. 

Arthur  A.  Lamm,  California  Bank  (Hibernian  Branch.) 
George  E.  F.  Duffett,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

L.  O.  Ivey,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

L.  M.  Maynard,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

L.  B.  Pollock,  Commercial  National  Bank. 

C.  O.  Anderson,  Continental  National  Bank. 

Maurice  J.  Wolfe,  Continental  National  Bank. 

Georce  H.  Naegle,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 
Fred  F.  Hilpert,  Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank. 

F.  B.  Dickey,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 
John  E.  Barber,  First  National  Bank. 

A.  C.  Way,  First  National  Bank. 

George  S.  Greene,  First  National  Bank. 

W.  W.  Stone,  First  National  Bank. 

George  Carlisle,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
Coleman  Young,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Milton  Hollingsworth,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank. 

Alexander  Cowie,  Hellman  Commercial  Tr.  &  Sav.  Bank. 

R.  I.  McGinnis,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
Ralph  Day,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

J.  D.  Carson,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

W.  N.  Bucklin,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

R.  A.  Forsyth,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

T.  A.  Morrissey,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

W.  E.  Clark,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

W.  E.  Zimmerman,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

G.  G.  Greenwood,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

J.  E.  Shelton,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

H.  H.  Smock,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

P.  C.  Turman,  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

T.  D.  Miles,  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

P.  H.  O’Neil,  Story  Building. 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  O’Neil,  Story  Building. 

SAVINGS  BANK  SECTION  COMMITTEE 

M.  N.  Avery,  chairman,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

C.  H.  Toll,  vice  chairman,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
Leo  S.  Chandler,  California  Bank. 

H.  A.  Kehler,  Citizens  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Ralph  E.  Dobbs,  Bank  of  Italy. 

C.  R.  Bell,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
Jay  Spence,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

J.  C.  Lippman,  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


SPEAKERS  COMMITTEE 

Orra  E.  Monnette,  chairman.  Citizens  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank. 

Austin  O.  Martin,  vice  chairman.  First  National  Bank. 
J.  O.  Moore,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

H.  H.  Smock,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

P.  R.  Williams,  Commercial  National  Bank. 

Coleman  Young,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Harry  W.  Parker,  Bank  of  Italy. 

Alfred  Lathrop,  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

STATE  BANK  SECTION  COMMITTEE 

A.  W.  Chaffey,  chairman,  California  Bank. 

Ben  R  Meyer,  vice  chairman,  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

R.  E.  Trengove,  Bank  of  Italy. 

M.  K.  Salmon,  California  Bank. 

John  S.  Campbell,  Citizens  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

W.  W.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

W.  O.  Perry,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
J.  O.  Moore,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

H.  H.  Smock,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

J.  C.  Lippman,  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 
W.  J.  Doran,  chairman,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

John  T.  Cooper,  vice  chairman.  Security  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank. 

Ford  E.  Prior,  Citizens  National  Bank. 

J.  M.  Hutchison,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 
L.  E.  Jacobus,  First  National  Bank. 

O.  A.  Cox,  Merchants  National  Bank. 

TRUST  COMPANY  SECTION  COMMITTEE 
J.  F.  Sartori,  chairman,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
W.  R.  Hervey,  vice  chairman,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank. 

L.  H.  Roseberry,  vice  chairman,  Security  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank. 

B.  H.  Grigsby,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

J.  H.  Coverley,  Title  Insurance  &  Trust  Company. 

J.  Veenhuyzen,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

John  MacFarland,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

A.  L.  Lathrop,  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

C.  Sumner  James,  Citizens  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

A.  R.  Killgore,  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company. 

F.  K.  Hulme,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Ba 
Marc  Ryan,  Bank  of  Italy. 

H.  C.  Ferguson,  Hibernia  Trust  Company. 
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Los  Angeles  and  the  Great  Pacific  Southwest 

We  challenge  the  worhl  to  show  a  city  or  district  that  has  made  greater  progress 
than  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California. 

The  words  of  the  song,  “We  Love  You  California,”  re-echo  in  the  hearts  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  visited  Los  Angeles  or  who  have  lived  here. 

The  great  Southwest,  with  Los  Angeles  as  its  metropolis  and  center,  will  in  the 
future,  be  the  greatest  empire  within  the  United  States,  and  the  contributing  factors 
thereto  are  and  will  be  the  following: 

Cheapest  motive  power  in  the  world. 

Cheapest  and  purest  water  supply  in  the  world. 

Freedom  to  work,  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  all  Southern  California  and  Los 
Angeles  is  Open  Shop. 

The  most  ideal  climate  in  the  world — comfortably  warm  in  the  daytime  and 
comfortably  cool  at  night. 

And  knitting  all  these  closely  together,  that  greatest  asset  of  all — indomitable 
progressive  spirit — a  spirit  that  knows  no  defeat,  a  spirit  of  thorough  co¬ 
operation,  a  spirit  of  complete  dedication  to  the  ideal  Greatest  Southern 
California. 

Achievement  is  the  measure  of  a  country’s  greatness.  The  great  Southwest  and  Los 
Angeles,  by  their  performance  have  demonstrated  the  certainty  that  the  future  will  be 
all  and  more  than  the  mind  of  present  day  men  can  contemplate. 

Why  go  into  detail?  If  you  want  details,  they  can  be  given  in  infinite  variety  and 
conclusive  demonstration.  Perhaps  one,  if  given  here,  will  interest.  The  great  Colo¬ 
rado  River  Power  Project  means  the  development  of  five  million  horsepower.  Enough 
to  run  manufacturing  institutions  that  would  give  employment  to  over  fifteen  million 
operatives.  These,  with  their  families,  would  give  a  population  alone  of  over  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  of  persons— more  than  one-half  the  present  population  of  the  United  States.  And 
that  is  only  one  of  the  factors  that  is  going  to  justfiy  the  prediction  that  the  greatest  em¬ 
pire  in  the  United  States  will  be  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

Do  you  want  another  detail?  Consider  the  tremendous  reservoirs  of  oil  in  our  ter¬ 
ritories. 

Do  you  want  another?  Consider  the  fact  that  the  tremendous  deposits  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  copper  and  other  minerals  that  abound  in  the  Western  country  tributary  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  have  not  even  been  scratched  yet. 

Do  you  want  another  detail?  Tributary  to  Los  Angeles  are  millions  of  acres  of  soil 
on  which  can  grow  the  finest  crops  of  citrus  fruits  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Do  you  want  another  detail?  Think  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  shipping 
out  of  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  Orient  and  to  Europe. 

Below  us,  and  a  near  neighbor,  is  the  Nation  of  Mexico.  Yet  purely  potential  in  its 
accomplishments,  but  a  nation  that  unquestionably  is  going  to  be  great  and  will  be  closely 
attached  to  the  Los  Angeles  district  by  ties  of  friendship  and  commerce. 

THE  BANKERS  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 
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ID-CONTINENT  oil  and  oil 
^  products  are  sold  in  every 
city  and  village  in  the  United 
States. 

Credits  of  producers,  refiners, 
jobbers  and  other  dealers  in  and 
dealing  with  the  oil  industry  are 
essential  to  safe  banking  all  over 


Investors,  too,  are  constantly 
seeking  information  about  oil  com- 


,  Los  Angeles  Cal.  Zjj# 

Oct.  3  -Oct  7, 1921  > 


panies  so  that  they  may  choose  the 
good  from  the  bad. 

TO  ALL  SUCH  THE  EX¬ 
CHANGE  NATIONAL  OF  TUL¬ 
SA  (the  oil  bank  of  America)  IS 
A  STANDARD  OF  RELIABIL¬ 
ITY  AND  INFORMATION. 

Information  on  oil  and  oil 
credits,  extending  all  through  the 
Mid-Continent  fields,  is  gathered 
and  gladly  given  to  correspondent 
banks  and  individual  depositors. 


Several  of  our  officers  will  be  registered  at  the 
A.  B.  A.  Any  of  them  will  gladly  tell  you  of  the 
special  service  we  render  those  who  have  occasion 
for  relations  with  the  oil  industry  of  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

R.  P.  BREWER,  President. 
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Resources 
of  these 
Banks 
Exceed 

Thirty  Million 
Dollars 


EXCHANGE  BANKS  OF  TULSA 

Exchange 
Trust  Company 
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TYPICAL  OFFICE  BUILDINGS  IN  LOS  ANGELES 
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The 

First  National  Bank 

of  Boston 


Transacts  commercial  banking  business  of  every  nature 
Make  it  your  New  England  correspondent 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits . $37,500,000 


MAP  OF  DOWN-TOWN  DISTRICT  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  SHOWING  LOCATION 
OF  PRINCIPAL  HOTELS  AND  BANKS 
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LOS  ANGELES 


HOTELS 

1  Alexandria 

2  Van  Nuys 

3  Angelus 

4  Rosslyn 

5  Stowell 

6  Clark 

7  Hayward 

8  Lankershim 

9  Auditorium 

10  Westminster 

11  Savoy 

12  Trinity 

13  Gates 

14  Baltimore 

15  King  Edward 

16  Northern 

17  Jovita 

18  Huntington 

19  Woodward 

20  Cordova 

21  Leighton 

22  Ambassador 

23  Southland 


BANKS 

A.  Auditorium 

B.  Farmers’  &  Merchants’  Nat’l  Bank 

C.  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

D.  Citizens  National  Bank 

E.  First  National  Bank 

F.  United  States  National  Bank 

G.  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

H.  Bank  of  Italy 

I.  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

J.  Commercial  National  Bank 

K.  California  Bank 

L.  Citizens  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

M.  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

N.  Merchants  National  Bank 

O.  Heilman  Com’l  Trust  &  Sav.  Bank 

P.  Continental  National  Bank 

Q.  American  Institute  of  Banking 
Los  Angeles  Chapter 
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New  Home  of  The  Seaboard  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York 
at  northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Beaver  Streets 


DIRECTORS 

S.  G.  BAYNE . 

HOWARD  BAYNE . 

f  First  Vice  President 
{  Columbia  Trust  Co. 

ROBERT  J.  CALDWELL _ 

f  President 

[  R.  J.  Caldwell  Co.,  Inc. 

W.  K.  CLEVERLEY. . . 

EDWARD  J.  CORNISH _ 

j  President  National 
l  Lead  Co. 

LOUIS  N.  DeVAUSNEY... 

HENRY  C.  FOLGER... 

j  President  Standard  Oil 

l  Co.  of  New  York 

B.  L.  GILI _ _ 

EDW.  H.  R.  GREEN. 

(  President  Texas  Midland 
f  Railroad 

peter  McDonnell 

S  General  Agent,  Trans- 
l  atlantica  Italiana  S.  S.  Co. 

WILLIAM  E.  PAINE 

1  Trustee  Equitable  Life 

1  Assurance  Society 

JOSEPH  SEEP . 

C.  C.  THOMPSON 

\  Chairman  Board  South 
\  Penn  Oil  Co. 

HENRY  WHITON 

S  President  Union  Sulphur 
{  Company 

Battles 
of  Business 

BAT  TLES  of  business  are  won  by 
preparation  and  co-operation.  The 
former  includes  the  building  of  an 
acquaintance  and  a  reserve  of  cash  on 
deposit.  The  latter  means  getting  the 
bank’s  aid  in  fortifying  your  enterprise, 
strengthening  its  outposts,  or  in  planning 
and  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  for 
new  business. 

The  Seaboard  National  Bank  is  not  too 
large  to  give  considerate  attention  to  the 
little  things  which  mean  much  to  the 
welfare  of  the  depositor.  It  is  not  too 
large  to  lend  the  weight  of  its  counsel 
and  support  to  the  depositor  whose  deal¬ 
ings  are  small,  but  none  the  less  import¬ 
ant  to  him. 

We  want  our  depositors  to  come  to  us 
freely  whenever  they  feel  that  our  ad¬ 
vice  will  be  of  value  to  them,  because 
we  know  that  there  is  a  very  important 
advantage  in  having  sound  and  frequent 
financial  suggestions. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  make  full 
use  of  our  facilities  and  the  complete 
financial  Service  we  have  to  offer. 


The  Seaboard  National  Bank 

of  the  City  of  New  York 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits  over  Eight  Million  Dollars 
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SCENES  IN  AND  ABOUT  LOS  ANGELES 

These  views  are  typical  of  Southern  California  and  indicate  the  great  variety  that  gives  life  in  the  Southwest  its  wonderful  attractive  character. 
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Charter  No.  1 


ANY  GOOD  BANK  IS  OF  COURSE  WELL 
AND  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  IN  ITS  OWN 
COMMUNITY. 

BECAUSE  OF  ITS  UNIQUE  HISTORY  (BE¬ 
ING  THE  FIRST  BANK  CHARTERED  UN¬ 
DER  THE  NATIONAL  BANK  ACT)  THIS 
BANK  HAS  A  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTA¬ 
TION. 

WE  ARE  SERVING  CORRESPONDENTS 
FROM  ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  WE  INVITE  YOUR  BUSI¬ 
NESS  ON  TERMS  MUTUALLY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE. 


First  National  Bank 

of  Philadelphia 


H.  C.  BIGELOW, 

President  Ogden  State  Bank,  Ogden,  Utah. 


THE 

OGDEN  STATE 
BANK 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

was  organized  September  23,  1  889,  with 
$100,000.00  capital  paid  up,  H.  C.  Bige¬ 
low,  President,  and  his  son,  A.  P.  Bige¬ 
low,  Cashier.  The  bank  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  for  the  intervening  32  years  under 
the  same  continuous  management — 
having 


A.  P.  BIGELOW, 

Cashier  Ogden  State  Bank,  Ogden,  Utah. 


CAPITAL _ $100,000.00 

EARNED  SURPLUS _ .....  200,000.00 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  . . 110,000.00 

DEPOSITS  _  5,230,000.00 


We  are  fully  equipped  to  render  efficient  service  in  every  department  and  invite  your  business. 
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Ban 


SANTA  ROSA 
NAPA 
OAKLAND: 
HAYWARD 
CENTERVILLE 

San  Francisco 

SAN  MATEO 
REDWOOD  CIT 
SUNNYVALE 
SANTA  CLARi 
SAN  JOSE 
GILROY 
HOLLISTER 
KING  CITY 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  MIGUEL 


covers 

CaliForni  a 


Resources  over  $170,000,000.00. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $12,500,000.00. 

44  Banking  Offices  in  36  California  cities. 
More  than  270,000  depositors. 
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FORWARD /  IS  THE  WORD 

We  have  struggled  long  and  hard,  with  courage 
and  might,  developing  California’s  vast  hidden 
wealth — OIL.  Our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 
Surmounting  obstacles — ever  looking  FORWARD 
— we  have  attained  a  fair  reward. 

It  has  taken  capital  in  good  measure  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  we  have  and  it  will  take  a  lot  more  to 
carry  on. 

We  owe  everything  to  the  stockholders  for  their 
courage,  faith  and  investment.  We  owe  as  much 
to  the  banks  and  bankers  with  whom  we  have  had 
the  most  cordial  business  relations.  We  have  found 
them  builders — real  men  of  vision,  too. 

Encouraged  by  our  past  experience,  and  with 
new  hope  and  added  zeal,  we  say — FORWARD ! 

Proud  of  the  standard  we  have  set,  we  will  al¬ 
ways  endeavor  to  uphold  it. 

Vern  Dumas 

Oil  Finance  and  Operations 

1002  Hass  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Telephone  60379 

Long  Beach  Office 
230  East  Broadway 
Telephone  Pacific  9174 


NOW  financing  and  managing 

CAL.-MEX.  OIL  &  RE¬ 
FINING  COMPANY 
Holdings : 

Signal  Hill, 

Richfield, 

Imperial  Valley. 

Total  more  than  1309 
acres. 

Operations  under  way. 
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CHARACTERISTIC  STREET  SCENES  IN  BUSINESS  SECTION  OF  LOS  ANCELES 


The  principles  that  have  guided  the  development  of  the 
Omaha  National  Bank  are  in  harmony  with  the  interests 
of  the  business  community  and  the  general  public. 


Every  facility  of  our  organization  is  being  brought  to 
bear  to  promote  thrift  and  business  stability. 


THE  OMAHA  NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $2,000,000 


J.  H.  Millard,  Chairman 


Walter  W.  Head,  President 
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SOME  OF  THE  MANY  BANK  BUILDINGS  FACED  WITH  PACIFIC  BRICK 


The  20th  Century  Banker  Looks  Far  Into  the  Future 

He  analyzes  Today  and  its  Conditions  and  visions  Tomorrow  and  its  Development. 

He  watches  with  critical  eyes  the  designing  and  execut¬ 
ing  of  public  and  private  improvements. 

He  lets  it  be  known  that  the  buildings  that  are  most  carefully 
constructed  of  the  most  worthy  and  substantial  materials  are 
the  best  security  for  the  bank’s  money. 

He  insists  that  none  but  the  highest  quality  products  shall  go  into 
the  building  that  is  the  home  of  his  own  bank.  That’s  one  reason 
why  so  many  bank  buildings  in  Southern  California  are  built  of 
Pacific  brick. 

PACIFIC  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

129  West  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


“THE  SIGN  OF  SERVICE” 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Company  is  known 
thereby.  This  great  Los  Angeles  cor¬ 
poration  has  built  its  success  upon  the 
superior  quality  of  its  products  and  the 
service  it  gives  its  customers. 

The  banker  whose  advice  is  sought  by  a 
customer  of  the  bank  who  contemplates 
building  can  offer  no  better  counsel  than 
“SPECIFY  PACIFIC.” 


“THE  SIGN  OF  SERVICE” 


PRODUCTS 
Sewer  Pipe 
Irrigation  Pipe 
Electric  Conduit 
Flue  Linings 
Chimney  Pipe 
Drain  Tile 
Face  Brick 
Enameled  Brick 
Fire  Brick 
Stoneware 
Mixing  Bowls 
Ollas 


■  / 
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The  Purchase  of  a  Wizard  4-Pull  Tractor 
Reflects  a  Sensible  Investment 


PERFECT  operation  on  ALL  soils  under  ALL 
conditions.  Enclosure  and  positive  lubrication 
of  ALL  working  parts.  Unusual  rugged  and  careful 
construction.  Easiest  to  operate  and  care  for.  Built 
to  endure  at  least  ten  years  of  hard  service  and  to  have 
the  lowest  possible  maintenance  cost. 
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The  character  of  the  Kroyer  Motors  Company  organization  is  a  guarantee  of  excellent  prod¬ 
ucts  and  a  better  marketing  policy. 

This  character  is  reflected  by  the  dealers ;  by  the  officials  and  the  employees  of  the  factory. 


The  Wizard  4-Pull  Tractor  dealer’s  sales  and 
service  franchise  is  a  certificate  of  our  faith. 
The  qualifications  are  rigid.  Dealers  are  se¬ 
lected  with  as  much  discretion  as  banking 
employees  for  higher  positions.  The  Kroyer 
Motors  Company  desires  to  co-operate  in  every 
way  with  its  dealers  and  their  bankers. 


Kroyer  Motors  Company 


STOCKTON 

CALIFORNIA 
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First  National  Bank  ©/Los  Angeles 


THE  FII\ST 
NATIONAL 
BANK  of 
LOS  ANGELES 

and  the 

LOS  ANGELES 
TRJJST  & 
SAVIN  G  S 
BAN\are 

under  on  e 
on)  nor  ship 


lENRNM.ROBINSON  PJ{FSm\ 

sEHE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  of  LOS  ANGELE  ~ 
cEOS  AMGELES  TRUST  SAVINGS  BANK 


F.  STERN  VICE  PfiES. 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  LOS  ANGELES 
OS  ANGELES  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BANK 


HN  P.  BURlvE 

VICE  E>KES. 
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MOTLEY  H.  FLINT 

VICE  PHES.  : 


Los  Angeles  TrustV  Savings  Bank 


cjhe  aggregate 
vesourcesof 
THE  FIRST 
NATIONAL 

BANIv  OF 

LOS  ANGELES 

and  the 

LOS  ANGELES 
TRJJST  £> 
SAVING  S 
BAN  LA 
exceed* 
,000,0002S 


«■-  .  S-VcA'V  ' 


ff/OHN  WILLIS  BAER  VICE  FRESX 

LOS  ANGELES  TRUST  6-  SAVINGS  BANK  AND 
MANAGING  DIRECTOR  UNION  TRUST  AND 
SAVINGS  BRANCH  ,  PASADENA. _ 


WM. RHODES  HERVEY 

VICE  PRES.  &  MANAGER  TRUST  DEPT.  | 


J.O.  MOORE 


GEORGE.J.RUSH 
ASST.  CASHIER 


RALPH  DAY 

ASST .  CASHIER 


BRUCE  ~H.  GRIGSBY 

SECY  V  TRUST  OFFICERS 
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YOURS  TO  COMMAND 

The  facilities  and  experience  of  this  Company  are  at  all  times 
at  the  command  of  out-of-town  Trust  Companies,  Banks  and 
Bankers  desiring  to  establish  connections  in  New  York  City. 

Requests  for  stock  and  bond  quotations,  credit  information, 
and  data  respecting  all  general  banking  and  trust  matters  will 
be  given  the  prompt,  personal  attention  of  our  executive 
officers. 

Interest  credited  monthly  on  daily  balances 

United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $6,000,000 

Four  Offices  in  Manhattan 
New  York 


New  England  National  Bank 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Offers  correspondents  the  extended  facilities  of  a 
big  bank  set  in  the  intimate,  friendly  atmosphere  of 
a  small  one. 


Inquiries  invited  from  banks  and  bankers  who  seek 
an  alert,  accommodating  Kansas  City  connection. 


Resources  over  $2 1 ,000,000 


J.  F.  DOWNING . President  F.  T.  CHILDS..  . Vice  President  P.  M.  MASTERS . Assistant  Cashier 

P.  G.  WALTON . Vice  President  G.  G.  MOORE . Cashier  WM.  PHARES _ _ Assistant  Cashier 
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HAVE  A  L.  A.-L.  A.  TIME 

Various  Ways  in  Which  the  Bankers  and  Their  Friends  Will  Be 

Entertained  by  Their  Colleagues  of  the 

Host  City. 

By  MOTLEY  H.  FLINT 

Vice  President  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  Chairman  Entertainment  Committee 
A.  B.  A.  Convention  at  Los  Angeles,  October  3-7 


The  3500  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  to  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  October  3  to  7,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  view  intimately  the  making  of  motion  pictures,  to  go 
on  sight  seeing  trips,  to  visit  Santa  Catalina  Island,  the  “Magic  Isle  of  the  Pacific,’  and  engage  in  golf  tourna¬ 
ments  and  be  the  guests  at  the  usual  dinners,  smokers,  balls,  and  luncheons,  without  interfering  with  the 
Convention  sessions. 

The  entertainment  program  will  cover  the  period  of  October  2  to  8  inclusive. 

At  the  termination  of  an  automobile  sightseeing  ride  on  Sunday,  October  2,  the  guests  will  be  taken  to 
the  Robert  Brunton  Studios,  where  on  the  largest  stage  ever  constructed,  a  typical  motion  picture  set  will  be 
built  on  a  large  platform.  This  will  be  dressed  as  though  an  actual  motion  picture  was  to  be  taken.  When 
the  visitors  are  all  assembled,  it  will  be  explained  in  detail  how  motion  pictures  are  manufactured,  after  which 
a  moving  picture  of  the  visitors  will  be  taken.  The  guests  will  then  be  escorted  through  a  typical  Mexican 
street  at  the  end  of  which  they  will  be  served  with  a  real  Spanish  barbecue. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  will  be  devoted  to  meetings  of  the  convention.  Tuesday  evening,  however,  the 
Los  Angeles  Group  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association  will  entertain  the  visiting  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association  at  an  official  smoker  to  be  held  at  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club.  The  entertainment 
will  include  boxing  matches,  sporting  events  revue,  etc.  followed  by  a  buffet  supper. 

While  the  smoker  is  in  progress  the  ladies  of  the  guests  will  be  given  a  theater  party  by  the  Ladies  Re¬ 
ception  Committee,  followed  by  a  supper  at  the  Hotel  Ambassador. 

Wednesday  afternoon’s  entertainment  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Clearing  H  ouse  Association  of 
Pasadena  and  the  Pasadena  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  sightseeing  trip  will  include  Oak  Knoll,  Foothill 
Boulevard,  Flintridge  and  Orange  Grove  Avenue.  There  will  be  an  outdoor  tea  in  the  Busch  Gardens. 

During  the  evening  there  will  be  a  moonlight  ride  to  Universal  City,  the  great  film  city — one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  Carl  Laemmle,  President,  and  Manager  Irving  Thalberg  have  arranged  to  illuminate 
Universal  City.  The  visitors  will  also  be  permitted  to  see  Monte  Carlo,  built  in  exact  duplication  of  the 
famous  European  resort,  which  was  used  in  the  million  dollar  production  of  Von  Storheim’s  Foolish  Wives. 

After  Thursday’s  sessions  a  magnificent  formal  ball  will  be  held  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 

On  Friday  a  Golf  Tournament,  in  which  contestants  may  play  either  morning  or  afternoon,  will  begin 
at  9:00  A.  M.  at  the  Los  Angeles  Country  Club,  Beverly  Hills.  The  Los  Angeles  cup,  the  feature  trophy, 
will  be  awarded  to  the  player  making  the  best  net  score  for  eighteen  holes.  Handsome  prizes  in  this  and 
other  events  will  be  given. 

In  addition,  the  St.  Louis  cup  contributed  by  the  St.  Louis  bankers  in  1919  will  be  awarded  the  player 
making  the  lowest  medal  score.  The  winner’s  name  will  be  inscribed  on  the  trophy  and  may  be  retained  in 
the  winner’s  possession  until  the  next  American  Bankers  Association  convention.  The  first  player  winning 
this  honor  three  times  will  obtain  permanent  possession  of  the  cup. 

Friday  afternoon  a  midsummer  lawn  fete  will  be  given. 

Saturday,  October  8,  will  be  devoted  to  what  is  considered  the  biggest  entertainment  feature,  and  which 
will  be  known  as  “Catalina  Day.” 

Special  boats  will  be  provided  to  take  all  of  the  visitors  to  Avalon,  Santa  Catalina  Island.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  island  the  guests  will  be  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  will  embark  in  the  three  glass  bottom 
boats,  the  Empress,  the  Emperor  and  the  Cleopatra,  to  view  the  wonderful  and  world  renowned  submarine 
gardens.  The  other  party  will  be  taken  to  the  Hotel  Atwater  for  a  buffet  barbecue  luncheon  at  which  a 
typical  California  seashore  menu  will  be  provided.  Those  who  cannot  be  accommodated  at  the  Hotel  At¬ 
water  will  be  given  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Catherine. 

Immediately  following  the  luncheon,  the  trip  in  the  glass  bottom  boats  will  be  taken  by  those  who  did  not 
have  the  opportunity,  while  the  first  party  taking  the  trip  will  then  be  served  with  luncheon.  The  party  will 
return  to  Los  Angeles  late  in  the  same  afternoon,  although  arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide  tickets 
good  for  sixty  days  so  those  who  wish  to  remain  over  Sunday  or  for  a  longer  period  may  do  so. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  no  enter¬ 
tainment  feature  will  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  Committee  and  business  sessions  of  the  convention. 
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HOSTESSES  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

(I)  Mrs.  H.  W.  Little;  (2)  Miss  Florence  Avery;  (3)  Mrs.  R.  E.  Trengove;  (4)  Mrs.  Paul  Bullock;  (5)  Mrs.  A.  A.  Calkins;  (6)  Mrs.  Russell  Taylor;  (7)  Mrs.  Warren  Smith; 
(8)  Mrs.  B.  F.  Cline;  (9)  Mrs.  Ralph  Day;  (10)  Mrs.  C.  O.  Anderson;  (11)  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lathrop;  (12)  Mrs.  S.  M.  Loenard;  (13)  Mrs.  Jas.  Woolwine;  (14)  Mrs.  J.  B.  Day; 
(15)  Mrs.  J.  E.  Shelton;  (16)  Mrs.  F.  E.  Forker;  (17)  Mrs  R.  R.  Jameson;  (18)  Mrs.  H.  H.  Martin;  (19)  Mrs.  Geo.  Walker;  (20)  Mrs.  Wm.  Rhodes  Hervey;  (21)  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rose- 
berrv:  (2?)  M  ;e  Wood;  (23)  Mrs.  L.  B.  Howe;  (24)  Mrs.  Leo.  Chandler. 
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HOSTESSES  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

1 — Mrs.  J.  F.  Sartori,  2 — Mrs.  M.  N.  Avery,  3 — Mrs.  A.  J.  Waters,  4 — Mrs.  G.  W.  Fishburn,  5 — Mrs.  Orra  Monnette,  6 — Mrs.  W.  A.  Bonynge,  Sr.,  7 — Mrs.  W.  M.  Garland. 

8 — Mrs.  R.  B.  Hardacre,  9 — Mrs.  Dabney  Day,  10 — ■  Mrs.  C.  H.  Toll,  II — Mrs.  F.  M.  Douglas,  12 — Mrs.  W.  A.  Bonynge,  Jr.,  13 — Mrs.  H.  B.  Kelly,  14— Mrs.  L.  E.  Keeler 
15 — Mrs.  A.  E.  Huntington,  16 — Mrs.  Geo.  A.  J.  Howard,  17 — Mrs.  A.  N.  Kemp,  18 — Mrs.  Hamaker,  19 — Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Jeffries. 
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HOSTESSES  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

I— Mrs.  L.  R.  Sevier,  2 — Mrs.  H.  M.  Coffin,  3 — Mrs.  R.  E.  Zimmerman,  4 — Mrs.  B.  H.  Grigsby,  5 — Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Green,  6 — Mrs.  W.  B.  Stringfellow,  7 — Mrs.  J.  J.  Rush,  8 Mrs.  R.  ]. 

Parker,  10 — Mrs.  H.  J.  Pye,  11  —  Mrs.  Mark  Ryan,  12 — Mrs.  J.  B.  Ruth,  13 — Mrs.  Colman  Young,  14— Mrs.  P.  C.  Turman,  1 5— Mrs.  J.  W.  Lewis,  16 Mrs. 

rs.  C.  S.  Tolley,  18 — Mrs.  C.  M.  Church,  19 — Mrs.  M.  J.  Wolfe,  20 — Mrs.  D.  R.  Branham,  21 — Mrs.  W.  J.  Doran. 
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In  Chicago- 

financial  center  of  the  Middle  West  —  gate¬ 
way  for  the  Nation’s  commerce  and  industry 
—  you  will  find  the  facilities  of  the  Union 
Trust  Company  comprehend  every  service  for 
handling  your  special  needs  as  well  as  routine 
requirements. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  and  the  specialized  forms  of  modern 
banking,  this  Company  places  at  the  disposal 
of  its  patrons  the  benefit  of  a  nation-wide 
business,  the  personal  interest  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  its  organization,  and  an  accumulated 
experience  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

You  are  invited  to  avail  yourself  of  these 
facilities.  When  your  friends  come  to  Chicago, 
give  them  a  letter  of  introduction  to  this 
Bank.  We  will  be  glad  to  extend  them  every 
courtesy  and  assist  them  in  the  transaction 
of  their  business. 

Union  Trust  Comeany 

CHICAGO 


Let  this  bank  of  “  Strength  and  Character 
be  your  Chicago  correspondent 
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Official  A.  B.  A.  Program 

47TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


By  GUY  E.  BOWERMAN,  Executive  Manager,  and  Associates 


(This  outline  subject  to  change) 

TBp  ffd’owing  and  other  speakers  and  their  subjects 
will  be  arranged  in  the  program  later:  Sir  Drummonl 
Fraser,  K.B.E.,  International  Credits,  “The  Ter  Meulen 
Bond  Scheme”;  Frank  O.  Watts,  Chairman  American 
Finance  Group  at  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Meeting,  London,  June  25  to  July  3,  inclusive,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  “Our  Part 
in  the  World’s  Commerce”;  Dr.  Henry  T.  Suzzallo,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Washington,  “Economic  Intelli¬ 
gence  in  Public  Opinion”;  Judge  Chas.  F.  Moore,  Counsel 
Seaman  Paper  Co.,  New  York  'City,  “Our  Free  Country”; 
Wm.  Sproule,  President  Southern  Pacific  Company,  “The 
Railroad  Situation.” 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Office  of  the  Association  will  be  in  Parlor  F,  second 
floor,  Alexandria  Hotel  (Phone  Main  1897  or  105-33) 

PRESS  HEADQUARTERS 

(Public  Relations  Commission) 

Alexandria  Ho'<°l 

CONVENTION  HALL  AUDITORIUM 

Corner  Fifth  and  Olive  Streets 

(Phone  Pico  2454) 

REGISTRATION 

Assembly  Room,  Alexandria  Hotel 

Delegates  should  present  business  cards  when  register¬ 
ing  and  should  register  as  well  for  other  members  from 
their  institution  and  members  of  their  families.  Creden¬ 
tials  will  then  be  delivered,  including  official  badges  and 
invitations  for  social  functions.  The  official  badges  should 
be  worn  conspicuously  during  the  convention. 

HEADQUARTERS 
State  Bankers  Associations 


California  . Alexandria  Hotel 

Illinois . Alexandria  Hotel,  Room  485 

Iowa . Rosslyn  Hotel,  Room  3  6 

Missouri-Kansas . Alexandria  Hotel,  Room  385 

New  York . Alexandria  Hotel,  Rooms  459-460 

Ohio . Alexandria  Hotel,  Rooms  305-3C6 

Oklahoma . Alexandria  Hotel,  Rooms  307-308 


SPECIAL 

The  Financial  Advertisers  Association  exhibit  will  be 
displayed  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Alexandria  Hotel 
during  the  convention. 

COMMITTEES 

Division  and  Section  Meetings 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1921 

Administrative  Committee,  Finance  Committee,  Committee 
on  Public  Education,  Executive  Committee  (Trust  Com¬ 
pany  Division). 

Executive  Committees  (Clearing  House  Section  and  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Division). 

Executive  Committee  (State  Bank  Division). 

Board  of  Control  (State  Secretaries  Section). 

S'tate  Secretaries  Section  meeting,  Insurance  Committee, 
Committee  on  Public  and  Private  Thrift. 

Commerce  and  Marine  Commission  (luncheon  meeting). 
State  Bank  Division  meeting,  Committee  on  State  Taxa¬ 
tion,  Executive  Committee  (Savings  Bank  Division). 
Committee  of  Five,  State  Legislation  and  State  Legislative 
'Council. 

Committee  on  Membership,  Economy  Policy  Commission, 
Agricultural  Commission. 

Federal  Legislation  and  Federal  Legislative  Council,  Public 
Relations  Commission. 

Bank  Advertising  and  Publicity  Conference. 

Executive  Council. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4 

Savings  Bank  Division  meeting,  Clearing  House  Section 
meeting,  Trust  Company  Division  meeting. 

Nominating  Committee. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  5 

Savings  Bank  Division  meeting,  Trust  Company  Division 
meeting,  National  Bank  Division  meeting. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

Savings  Bank  Division  meeting,  ‘Clearing  House  Section 
meeting,  National  Bank  Division  meeting. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  7 

Executive  Council  (organization  of  new  council). 
Administrative  Committee  meeting. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3 

Administrative— Parlor  F,  Alexandria  hotel. 

Agricultural  Commission— Dining  Room  Two,  Clark  Hotel. 
Bank  Advertising  and  Publicity  Conference — Choral  Hall. 
Commerce  and  Marine  Commission — Alexandria  Hotel. 
Committee  of  Five — Dining  Room  Five,  Clark  Hotel. 
Economic  Policy  Commission,  Parlor  F,  Alexandria  Hotel. 
Executive  Council — Assembly  Room,  Alexandria  Hotel. 
Finance — Parlor  F,  Alexandria  Hotel. 

Federal  Legislation  and  Federal  Legislative  Council — 
Ladies’  Parlor,  Clark  Hotel. 

Insurance  Committee — Dining  Room  Four,  Clark  Hotel. 
Membership — Parlor  F,  Alexandria  Hotel. 

Public  Education— Parlor  E,  Alexandria  Hotel. 

Public  Relations  Commission— Parlor  E,  Alexandria  Hotel. 
Public  and  Private  Thrift— Dining  Room  Two,  Clark  Hotel. 
State  Taxation — Ladies’  Parlor,  Clark  Hotel. 

State  Legislation  and  S'tate  Legislative  Council— Ladies’ 
Parlor,  Clark  Hotel. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4 

Nominating  Committee— Banquet  Room  One,  Clark  Hotel. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  7 

Executive  Council  (organization  of  new  council) — Assem¬ 
bly  Room,  Alexandria  Hotel. 

Administrative  Committee — Parlor  F,  Alexandria  Hotel. 

GENERAL  CONVENTION  SESSIONS 

October  4-5-6-7—9:30  A.M.  to  12:45  P.M. 
Auditorium,  Fifth  and  Olive  Streets 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4 

Convention  Called  to  Order — John  S.  Drum.  President. 
Invocation— Bishop  W.  B.  Stevens,  Episcopal  Diocese. 
Address  of  Welcome — J.  M.  Elliott. 

Resoopse  '  '  1  s  of  Welcome— John  H  Puelicher. 

in  S'.  Drum,  President  (including  Ite¬ 
rative  Committee  and  Report  of  Eco- 
mmission,  Executive  Council). 


Address — (Speaker  to  be  announced  later). 

Public  Relations  Commission  Report — Francis  H.  Sisson, 
Chairman. 

Address — (Speaker  to  be  announced  later). 

Insurance  Committee  Report — L.  E.  Sands,  Chairman. 
Communications,  Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

NOTE:  The  following  official  and  committee  reports 

having  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
to  the  members  will  not  be  read:  Executive  Manager,  Guy 
E.  Bowerman;  Treasurer,  Harry  M.  Rubey;  General  Coun¬ 
sel,  Thomas  B.  Paton;  Protective  Committee,  W.  C.  Fitz- 
wilson,  Secretary;  Protective  Department,  L.  W.  Gammon, 
Manager. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  5 

Call  to  Order— John  S.  Drum,  President. 

Invocation  Rev.  Willsie  Martin,  Pastor  First  M  E.  Church, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Report  of  Trust  Company  Division — Edwin  D.  Hurlbert, 
President;  Savings  Bank  Division — W.  A.  Sadd,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Clearing  House  Section — A.  A.  Crane.  President. 
Address — (Speaker  to  be  announced  later). 

Report  of  National  Bank  Division — Henry  McKee,  Presi¬ 
dent;  State  Bank  Division— Elliott  C.  McDougal,  Presi¬ 
dent;  American  Institute  of  Banking — Robt.  B.  Locke, 
President. 

Address — (Speaker  to  be  announced  later). 

Report  of  Commerce  and  Marine  Commission — John  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  Chairman;  State  Secretaries  Section — D.  S.  Kloss, 
President. 

Address — (Speaker  to  be  announced  later). 

Communications,  Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

Call  to  Order — John  S.  Drum,  President. 

Invocation— Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Magnin,  T^wich  Synagogue. . 

Report  of  Committee  of  Five — C.  deB.  Claiborne,  Chair¬ 
man;  Committee  on  Public  and  Private  Thrift — S.  Fred 
Strong,  Chairman. 

Address — (Speaker  to  be  announced  later). 

Report  of  Committee  on  Public  Education  -John  H.  Pue¬ 
licher,  Chairman. 

Address —(Speaker  to  be  announced  later). 

Report  of  Agricultural  Commission — Joseph  Hirsch,  Chair¬ 
man,  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Appointment  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation — C.  II.  Mc- 
Nider,  Chairman. 

Communications,  Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  7 

Call  to  Order — John  S.  Drum,  President. 

Invocation — Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Cantwell,  Bishop  Diocese 
Monterey  and  Los  Angeles. 

Committee  on  State  Taxation — Ernest  J.  Perry. 

Committee  on  State  Legislation — Craig  B.  Hazlewood. 
Address — (Speaker  to  be  announced  later). 

Resolutions  Committee  Report. 

Address — (Speaker  to  be  announced  later). 

Discussion. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

New  Business. 

Communications,  Announcements. 

Adjournment  sine  die. 

DIVISIONS  AND  SECTIONS 

General  Meetings 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3 

STATE  SECRETARIES  SECTION— Banquet  Room  One, 
Clark  Hotel. 

STATE  BANK  DIVISION — Ballroom,  Alexandria  Hotel. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4 
SAVINGS  BANK  DIVISION— Ballroom,  Alexandria  Hotel. 
TRUST  COMPANV  DIVISION- -Theater.  Ambassador  f,  i. 
NATIONAL  BANK  DIVISION— Berean  Hall,  Auditorium. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6 
SAVINGS  BANK  DIVISION — Ballroom,  Alexandria  Hotel. 
CLEARING  HOUSE  SECTION — Ladies’  Parlor,  Clark  Hotel. 
NATIONAL  BANK  DIVISION— Berean  Hall,  Auditorium. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEES  OF 
DIVISIONS  AND  SECTIONS 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION  —  Executive  Committee, 
Men’s  Card  Room,  Ambassador  Hotel. 

CLEARING  HOUSE  SECTION — Executive  Committee,  Pri¬ 
vate  Dining  Room  Three,  Clark  Hotel. 

NATIONAL  BANK  DIVISION — Executive  Committee,  Pri¬ 
vate  Dining  Room  Five,  Clark  Hotel. 

STATE  BANK  DIVISION — Executive  Committee,  Parlor  E, 
Alexandria  Hotel. 

STATE  SECRETARIES  SECTION — Board  of  Control,  Ban¬ 
quet  Room  One,  Clark  Hotel. 

SAVINGS  BANK  DIVISION — Executive  Committee,  Pri¬ 
vate  Dining  Room  Five,  Clark  Hotel. 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

Ambassador  Hotel 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  4  and  5 

Call  to  Order. 

Annual  Address — President  Edmund  1).  Hrlbert. 

Greetings  by  and  Messages  from  Organizers  and  past 
Active  Workers  in  Division. 

“Your  Executive  'Committee  and  Its  Work” — Theodore  G. 
Smith,  Chairman  Executive  Committee;  Vice-President 
Central  Union  Trust  Co.,  New  York  City. 

“Recent  and  Current  Events  at  the  National  Capitol  of 
Interest  to  Trust  Companies” — Henry  M.  Campbell, 
Chairman  of  Board,  Union  Trust  Company,  Detroit. 

“The  Trust  Office — The  Man  and  His  Equipment” — Judge 
William  R.  Hervey,  Vice-President  Los  Angeles  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank. 

“The  National  Publicity  'Campaign” — Francis  H.  Sisson, 
Vice-President  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York 
City. 

“A  Bird’s-eye  View  of  Forty-three  Stnte  Legislative  S'  - 
sions”— Nathan  D.  Price,  Vice-President  Hartford- 
Connecticut  Trust  Company. 

“Investments” — J.  N.  Babcock,  President  New  York  City 
Association  on  Trust  ‘Companies;  Vice-President  Equi¬ 


table  Trust  Company,  New  York  City. 

“The  State  and  City  Trust  Company  Section  or  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Its  Work” — By  ‘Chairmen  or  Presidents  of 
those  Organizations. 

“The  Relationship  of  Insurance  to  Trusts”— Herbert  M. 
Morgan,  Assistant  Vice-President  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Company. 

“Facts  and  Figures  We  Need”— L.  H.  Roseberry,  Vice- 
President  Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

“Practical  Co-operation  with  the  Bar”— William  S.  Miller, 
Vice-President  The  Northern  Trust  Company,  Chicago. 

“Payment  for  Services  Rendered”— Geo.  W.  Edwards,  Vice- 
President  Commonwealth  Trust  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

“The  Spread  of  Community  Trusts” — Frank  J.  Parsons, 
Vice-President  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co., 
New  York. 

“Staff  Relations  and  Flow  to  Develop  Them”— P.  E.  Hatha¬ 
way,  Employment  Manager,  The  Northern  Trust  Co., 
Chicago. 

TUESDAY  EVENING 

Ambassador  Grill 

Publicity  Conference— Led  by  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice- 
President  Guaranty  Trust  ‘Co.,  New  York. 

“Some  Businesses  We  Have  Managed”— A  Symposium. 

SAVINGS  BANK  DIVISION 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1921 

Auditorium  Building,  Berean  Hall 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SAVINGS 
BANKERS 


W.  A.  SADD,  Pre»ident 
9:30  A.  M. 

SAVINGS  BANK  ADVERTISING- W.  D.  Longyear,  Chair¬ 
man;  Vice-President  Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
Los  Angeles. 

(A)  Methods— W.  R.  Morehouse,  Cashier  Guaranty  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

(B)  Results — Alvin  P.  Howard,  Vice-President  Hibernia 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  New  Orleans. 

(C)  Cost — C.  H.  Toll,  Vice-President  Security  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

11:00  A.  M. 

REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES-John  W.  B.  Brand,  Chair¬ 
man;  Treasurer  Springfield  Institute  for  Savings, 
Springfield. 

(A)  Relation  to  Sound  Savings  Banking— Raymond  R 
Frazier,  President  Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank, 
Seattle. 

(B)  Valuation,  Primary  and  Secondary. 

(C)  Interest  Rates  (1)  Urban  and  Rural;  (2)  Competition 
with  G°ver”ment  Credit  Institutions;  (3)  Forecast— 
W.  B.  Blakewell,  Vice-President  Mercantile  Trust  Co 
San  Francisco. 


ANNUAL  REUNION  LUNCHEON 
_.  .  Hotel  Alexandria  Ballroom,  1  P.M.,  October  3 

This  is  in  charge  on  the  following  committee  on  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Savings  Bank  Division,  which  has  invited 
as  guest  the  elected  officers  of  the  American  Bankers 
y\sso3r1.atI9n  and  °f  this  Division;  also  former  presidents  of 
the  Division; 

ivl.  N  Avery,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los  An- 
geles;  Chairman. 

?  H'cToA  Seetirity  Trust  &  Savings  Bank;  Vice  Chairman. 
Leo  S.  Chandler,  California  Bank. 

H  A.  Kahler,  Citizens  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Ralph  N.  Dobbs,  Bank  ol  Italy. 

C.  R  Bell,  Heilman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
Jay  Spence,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
J.  C.  Lipman.  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

.Th^,Ln^c.heon,  being  limited  to  those  who  purchase  tick- 
ets  ($2. 00)  m  advance  or  make  definite  reservation,  mem- 
bers  and  their  guests  should  communicate  at  once  with 
the  chairman  or  any  member  of  the  following  special 
committee: 


H.  C.  Hunt,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles;  Chairman. 
John  T.  Cooper,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

C.  R.  Bell,  Heilman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
FIRST  SESSION 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4 

2:00  P.  M. 


Ballroom,  Hotel  Alexandria 
OPENING  ADDRESSES  AND  REPORT 
President’s  Address 


Appointments  Announcements 


Avery,  General  Chairman  on  arrangements  for  the  Savings 
Bank  Division  as  xollows: 

Laws  That  Encourage  and  Protect  Savings 

as  to 

(a)  Organization;  (b)  Management;  (c)  Supervision;  (d) 
Reserves;  (e;  Interest  Kate;  (f)  Service;  (g)  Security, 
(h)  Flexibility. 

(A)  Mutual — William  E.  Knox,  Vice-President  and  Comp¬ 
troller,  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York. 

(B)  Departmental— Charles  F.  Stern,  Vice-President  Los 
Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank;  formerly  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Banks,  California. 

(C)  Composite  H.  P.  Borgman,  Vice-President  People's 
State  Bank,  Detroit. 

(D)  National. 

4:00  P.M. 

INVESTMENT  OF  SAVINGS  BANK  RESOURCES 

Samuel  H.  Beach,  President  Rome  Savings  Bank,  Rome, 
New  York. 

4:20  P.  M. 

DISCUSSION 

5:00  P.M. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

Raymond  R.  Frazier,  President  Washington  Mutual  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  Seattle;  Chairman  Committee  on  State 
Legislation. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  5 

Luncheon,  1:00  P.M. 

Ballroom,  Hotel  Alexandria 
SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKING 

NOTE:  This  meeting  is  open  to  all  bank  officers,  mana¬ 
gers  and  employees  who  operate  school  systems  or  desire 
information. 

The  capacity  of  the  room  will  be  limited  to  those  who 
apply  in  advance  by  check  ($2.00)  or  formal  reservation 


October,  1921 


COAST  BANKER 
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Bank  of  the 

Manhattan  Company 

40  Wall  Street,  Jfeyo  York 


CHARTERED 


*799 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 
July  i ,  1921 


7 Resources 

Loans  and 

Discounts  1104,951 ,556.43 
U.  S.  Govt  Bonds 
and  Certificates  7,949,639.00 
Other  Securities  8,091, 846, 61 
Bank  Premises  3,078,055.38 
Due  from  Banks  6,868,706.65 
Exchanges  for 

ClearincHouse  51,233,041.58 
Other  Cash 

Items  .  .  .  4,683,425.23 

Customers’ Liability 
Under  Commercial 
Credits  .  .  9,278,486.65 

Cash  ,  .  .  15,840,690.10 

$21  ',975.4+7-64 


liabilities 


Capital  . 
Surplus 

Undivided  Pkuh 
Unearned 
Discount  . 


$5  ,000,000.00 
12,500,000.00 

■a  4,345, >37-93 

.  613,867.73 

Reserved  for  Taxes  699,300.15 
Bills  Payable  and 
Rediscounts  with 
Federal  Reserve 
Bank  ....  None 

Acceptances  .  9,653,161.19 

Deposits  .  .  179,163,980.64 

$2\  1,975,447.64 


OFFICE  T{S 

STEPHEN  BAKER.  Pr.tld. n,  RAYMOND  E.  JONES.  First  Vic'-Prtsidtnt 

James  McNeil.  Vice-President  Edwin  S.  Laffhy.  Vice-President  Frank  L.  Hilton,  Pice- President 


B.  D  Forster.  Vice-President  P.  A.  Rowlrv,  Vice-President 
Harry  T  Hall  Vice-President  D.  H.  PlERSOW.  Vice-President 
O  E  Paynter  Cashier 


V.  W.  Smith.  Vice-President 
John  Stewart  Baker.  Vice-President 


Uptown  Office — 31  Union  Square,  New  York 
Queens  Borough  Offices — Jamaica ,  Flushing ,  Long  Island  City ,  Far  Rockaway , 
Rockaway  Beach ,  Rockaway  Park ,  Seaside ,  Richmond  Hill ,  Elmhurst ,  Maspeth ,  Corona , 
College  Point ,  IVoodha'ven ,  Ridgewood ,  Fresh  Pond 
Brooklyn  Offices — St.  John  t  Place  and  Cypress  Hills 


The  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers  and  Trust  Companies  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited,  upon  favorable  terms,  which  are  basea  upon  this 
Bank’s  known  reputation  for  conservative  and  reliable  banking. 


addressed  to  the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  M.  N. 
Jay  Spence,  Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank;  Chairman. 
H.  A.  Kehler,  Citizens  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

J.  C.  Lipman,  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

SPEAKERS 

J.  S.  Dodge,  State  Superintendent  of  Banks,  California. 

VV.  C.  Wood,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  California. 
Phillip  J.  Lawlor,  Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco. 

Frank  Hummler,  First  National  Bank,  Scranton. 

C.  J.  Du  Four,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Alameda. 

Miss  Meta  C.  Mohr,  Farmers  &  Merchants  Savings  Bank, 
Oakland. 

A.  B.  Post,  Bank  of  San  Jose,  San  Jose. 

ij.  E.  Hall,  Alameda  Savings  Bank,  Alameda. 

A.  E.  Adams,  First  National  Bank,  Youngstown. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

Ballroom,  Hotel  Alexandria 

SECOND  SESSION,  2:00  P.M. 

THRIFT  AND  SAVING 

Addresses  followed  by  discussion  as  time  permits. 

PUBLIC  ECONOMY 

(Including  budget  control  of  expenditures  and  credit  for 
the  benefit  of  all  people  and  not  minorities  and  special 
interests.)  John  S.  Chambers,  Vice-President  Bank  of 
Italy,  Sacramento;  formerly  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
California. 

2:30  P.  M. 

COMBINING  INSURANCE  WITH  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Alexandrer  C.  Robinson,  President  People’s  Savings  &  Trust 
Company,  Pittsburgh. 

3:00  P.M. 

PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
BANKING 

Charles  H.  Deppe,  Vice-President  Union  Savings  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 

3:30  P.M. 

Proposed  Changes  in  the  Postal  Savings  System 

A.  E.  Adams,  President  Dollar  Savings  Bank  and  First 
National  Bank,  Youngstown. 

BUSINESS  SESSION 

4:30  P.M. 

(a)  Reports  of  Standing  Committees  (printed). 

(b)  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

(c)  Reports  of  Convention  Committees. 

Resolutions. 

Nominations. 

(d)  New  Business. 

(e)  Adjournment. 

5:00  P.M. 

ORGANIZATION  MEETING  OF  NEW 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
National  Bank  Division 

Headquarters,  Clark  Hotel;  Division  meetings,  Berean  Hall, 
Auditorium. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3 

Executive  Committee,  Standing  Committee — Dining  Room 
Five,  Clark  Hotel. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  2  P.M. 

Division  Meeting,  Berean  Hall 

Call  to  Order. 

Invocation — Dr.  James  A.  Francis,  Pastor  First  Baptist 
Church,  Los  Angeles. 

Report  of  President — H.  II.  McKee. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee  Report — Waldo  New¬ 
comer;  Secretaries’  Report — Edgar  E.  Mountjoy. 
Appointment  of  Committees  on  Resolutions  and  Nomina¬ 
tions. 

Address — “Our  New  Responsibilities,”  Hon.  D.  R.  Crissin- 
ger,  Comptroller  of  Currency. 

Address— “The  Spirit  of  the  West,”  H.  C.  Carr,  Vice- 
President  First  National  Bank  of  Porterville,  Calif. 

Adjournment. 

Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  at  conclusion  of  Division 
meeting. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

Berean  Hall,  Auditorium 
Call  to  Order — President. 

Address — “Free  Ports  and  Free  Zones,”  Henry  M.  Robin¬ 
son,  President  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 
Address — “Labor  and  Radicalism,”  Dr.  Tully  C.  Knoles, 
President  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose. 

Unfinished  Business;  New  Business. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions;  Committee  on 
Nomination. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Meeting,  of  New  Executive  Committee. 

STATE  BANK 

Clearing  House  Section 
Ladies’  Parlor,  Clark  Hotel 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4 
Call  to  Order — President  A.  A.  Crane. 

Invocation. 

President’s  Address. 

Report  of  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee— James  Rin- 
gold. 

Report  of  Secretary — D.  A.  Mullen. 

Appointment  of  Committees — Nominations  and  Resolutions. 
Address — Dr.  James  A.  Francis,  Los  Angeles. 

Address— “The  Slogan  of  Today,”  Alexander  Dunbar,  Vio"- 
President  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  President  Pennsylvania 
Bankers  Association. 

Address— “The  Acceptance  Method  of  Financing  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Commerce.” 

Address— “The  Institute  Clearing  House,”  Robt.  B.  Locke, 
President  American  Institute  of  Banking. 

Adjournment. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

Ladies’  Parlor,  Clark  Hotel 
Call  to  Order — President. 

Symposium — ‘“Clearing  House  Examiner  System,”  led  by 
Chas.  H.  Meyer,  Chief  Examiner  Chicago  Clearing 
House  Association. 

Speakers— E.  A.  James,  Examiner  Salt  Lake  City  Clearing 
House  Association;  Francis  Coates,  Jr.,  Examiner 
Cleveland  Clearing  House  Association;  John  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  Examiner  Los  Angeles  Clearing  House  Association; 
J.  II.  Peterson,  Examiner  New  Orleans  Clearing  House 
Association. 

Discussion  of  Clearing  House  Problems— Led  by  Geo.  A. 
Kelsey,  Manager  Cleveland  Clearing  House  Association! 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Unfinished  Business;  New  Business. 

Adjournment. 


Bank  of  Guerneville 

Guerneville,  California 

R.  A.  BELDEN,  President 
P.  S.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  Vice  President 
C.  B.  McBRIDE,  Cashier 

Directors : 

R.  A.  BELDEN  J.  T.  COON  A.  E.  SBARBORO 
J.  P.  DE  CARLY  T.  C.  MELLERSH 
P.  S.  HOLLINGSWORTH  O.  N.  CHARLES 


STATE  SECRETARIES  SECTION 

Clark  Hotel,  Banquet  Room  One 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3 

No  provision  for  Section  Headquarters  has  been  made 
this  year.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  desk  at  the 
General  Information  Bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Committee 
for  use  of  those  secretaries  wno  uo  not  nave  inui vidua  1 
State  Headquarters.  The  Board  of  Control  will  meet  in 
the  Clark  Hotel  Banquet  Room,  1:30  P.M.,  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  3. 

Call  to  Order— President. 

Annual  Address— President ;  Secretary  D.  S.  Kloss. 
Appointment  of  Resolutions  and  Nominations  Committees. 
Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer — M.  A.  Graettinger,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Committee  on  Simplified  Income  Tax  Forms  for 
Banks — Secretary  W.  F.  Kyser,  Chairman,  Missouri; 
Committee  on  Forms — Secretary  W.  C.  Macfadden, 
Chairman,  North  Dakota;  Committee  on  Insurance- 
Secretary  Geo.  H.  Richards,  Chairman,  Minnesota; 
Committee  on  Federal  Tax  Law  Revision  (appointed 
by  Central  States  Conference) — Secretary  M.  A.  Graet¬ 
tinger,  Chairman,  Illinois. 

State  Convention  Dates 

G.  E.  BOWERMAN,  Executive  Manager,  A.B.A. 

Report  of  Committees  on  Resolutions  and  Nominations. 
Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 

The  newly  elected  Board  of  Control  will  meet  immcl  / 
ately  after  adjournment. 
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Incorporators 


5  O  ift  “Anniversary 


ANDREW  GLASSELL  J.M.  GRIFFITH 


C .E.  THOM 

V^1 


W.  H. WORKMAN 


A. B.  CHAPMAN 


GEO-  HANSEN 


cl.  FRANK  BURNS 


D.  SOLOMON 


ISAIAS  W  HEILMAN. 

POUNDER 


JOHN  S- GRIFFIN  five  years  cashier  and  LEON  MCL BALDWIN 

FORTY -FOUR  YEARS 
PRESIDENT 
of  the 

FARMERS  &  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  LOS  ANGELES 


FRANK  LECOUVRE11R 


S.H.MOTT 


The  twenty- three  photographs  on  this  page  are 
photographs  of  the  men  who  signed  the  original 
Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  Bank  on  Feby. 
12th,  1871.  They  were  keen,  alert  and  active 
business  men  of  that  period.  All  of  them  have 
now  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

This  Bank  opened  its  doors  for  business  April 
10th,  1871.  Its  deposits  at  the  close  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  day  were  $248,564.10. 

1871  1921 


H.W.  HELLMAN 


DOMINGO  AMESTOM 


JOSE  MA5CAREL 


CHRISTIAN  HEN'NE  WM-H-  PERRY 


JOHN  G.  DOWNEY 


C.DUCOMMUN 


DM- HELLMAN 
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farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank 


OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CAE 

Present  Officers 


H.F.  STEWART 

dee  President 


VH. ROSSETTI 

Vice  Presiden  t-  Cash  ier 


T.E.NEWLIK. 

Thee  President 


J.M.  HUTCHISON 

Asst.  Cashier- 


A. E. ELLIOTT 

Asst.  Cashier' 


A.  A.  GRAVES 

PRESIDENT 

24  YEARS 
'  VICE  PRESIDENT 


G.H.NAEGELE 

Asst.  Cashier- 


1871 


1921 


Oldest  Bank  in  Southern  California 

Capital ,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $3,750,000.00 


DIRECTORS 


J.  A.  Graves 
President 

Louis  S.  Nordlinger 

Pres.,  S.  Nordlinger  &  Sons 

John  E.  Jardine 

Pres.,  Wm.  R.  Staats  Co. 

Edward  Strasburg 
Capitalist 

E.  D.  Lyman 
Attorney 

H.  M.  Wheeler 
Insurance 

Dr.  Walter  Lindley 
Capitalist 

Wm.  Lacy 

Pres.,  Lacy  Mfg.  Co. 


M.  H.  Sherman 
Capitalist 

H.  F.  Stewart 
Vice-President 

E.  A.  Bryant 
Physician 

J.  B.  Van  Nuys 
Capitalist 

H.  W.  Keller 
Capitalist 

H.  W.  O’Melveny 
Attorney 

C.  A.  Ducommun 

President  Ducommun 
Hardware  Co. 

Louis  Isaacs 

Pres.,  Isaacs  Bros.  Co. 


F.  S.  Coates 

Mgr.,  Sperry  Flour  Co. 

T.  E.  Newlin 

Vice-President 

W.  G.  Kerckhoff 

Pres.,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gas  Co. 

Pres.,  San  Joaquin  Light 
and  Power  Co. 

Thomas  A.  O’Donnell 

Chairman  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  California  Petroleum 
Co.,  and  subsidiary  Com¬ 
panies 

Geo.  P.  Griffith 

Pres.,  Fairchild-Gilmore- 
Wilton  Co. 


D.  A.  Hamburger 

Pres.,  A.  Hamburger 
&  Sons,  Inc. 

Oscar  Lawler 
Attorney 

R.  F.  Gross 

Vice-Pres.,  Mortgage 
Guarantee  Co. 

I.  W.  Hellman 

Director  Union  Trust 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I.  B.  Newton 

Capitalist,  Director  L.  A. 
Branch  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

V.  H.  Rossetti 

Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier 


THIS  BANK  IS  AUTHORIZED  AND  FULLY  EQUIPPED  TO  DO  A  TRUST  BUSINESS 
ACCOUNTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS,  MERCHANTS,  MANUFACTURERS,  BANKS,  BANKERS  AND  CORPORATIONS  ARE  INVITED 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank 

OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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CRAIG  B.  HAZLEWOOD, 

Vice  President  Union  Trust  Company, 
Chicago. 


JOHN  W.  STALEY, 
President  People’s  State  Bank, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


FRANK  B.  COOK, 

President  Columbia  Trust  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HENRY  M.  RUBEY, 

o  President  Rubey  National  Bank,  Golden,  Colo.; 
Treasurer  American  Bankers  Association 


FRANCIS  H.  SISSON, 
President  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York  City. 


J.  S.  BALEY, 

Manager  Dept,  of  Analysis  and  Statistics,  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  Chicago,  Ill. 


JOHN  R.  WASHBURN, 
Vice  President  Clearing  House 
Section,  A.  B.  A. 


A.  C.  HUGHES, 

Vice  President  and  Cashier  Monterey  County 
Bank,  Salinas,  Cal. 


ALFRED  C.  SCHMIDT, 

Vice  President  First  National  Bank,  Albany,  Ore.; 
Vice  President  National  Bank  Section,  A.  B.  A. 


ACTIVE  IN  A.  B.  A.  AFFAIRS 
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Well, Here  We  Are— Well, 

By  GEO.  P.  EDWARDS 


Welcome — Welcome  to  Los  Angeles — 
Welcome  to  California. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us, 
and  feel  quite  sure  you  will  be  glad  yon 
came. 

We  expect  to  be  conquered  by  you;  we 
can  imagine  no  greater  privilege  than  that. 

Although  the  convention  is  only  here  in 
anticipation,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  best  ever  held.  The  office  of 
Coast  Banker  has  been  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  the  offices  of  the  various 
committees  of  the  local  Los  Angeles  bank¬ 
ers,  with  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  in  New  York,  and  we 
have  received  many  letters  from  Guy  Bow- 
erman,  the  executive  manager,  and  other 
bankers  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  in  this  correspondence  there  is 
everything  to  indicate  that  the  192 i  con¬ 
vention  of  the  big  association  will  be  one 
that  every  man  who  attends  will  remember, 
and  before  me  as  I  write  are  letters  from 
big  bankers  located  everywhere  in  the 
country,  for  the  last  week  has  filled  the 
mails  with  pen  and  paper  enthusiasm. 

McHugh  and  Head 

Among  the  letters  received  during  the  last 
seven  days  is  one  from  John  McHugh,  great 
vice  president  of  the  Mechanics  and  Metals 
Bank  of  New  York,  the  man  who  has  often 
been  asked  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  presidency  of  the 
A.  B.  A.  McHugh  may  not  attend  the 
convention,  and  if  he  doesn’t  attend,  his 
absence  will  be  felt  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Walter  W.  Head,  whose  friends  have  been 
urging  him,  for  the  last  year,  to  consider 
the  second  vice  presidency,  will  be  here.  He 
says  that  he  doesn’t  see  where  he  is  going 
to  get  the  time  necessary  for  the  office,  but, 
and  there  is  a  sound  of  a  laugh  in  his  letter 
when  he  says,  “My  friends  of  the  association 
probably  won’t  want  me  to  contribute  my 
time,  so  don’t  lose  any  sleep  on  that 
account.” 

The  Next  President 

Thomas  B.  McAdams,  who  will  be  elected 
president  at  the  coming  meeting,  sends  a 
mighty  interesting  letter  all  the  way  from 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Tom,  who  represents 
one  of  the  bluest-blooded  of  the  F.  F.  V.’s, 
expects  to  bring  his  family  to  Los  Angeles 
at  this  time.  Mrs.  McAdams  is  a  charming 
North  Carolina  lady  and  the  children  are 
just  the  kind  of  children  this  couple  would 
naturally  have.  I  remember  one  of  the 
first  times  I  saw  this  scion  of  the  South 
was  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  in  1905. 
He  won  many  hearts  at  that  convention 
with  the  consideration  he  showed  to  every¬ 
body,  for  as  a  host  he  was  perfect. 

There  is  no  letter  from  John  Drum,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  but  instead,  a  copper¬ 
plate  photographic  cut.  If  you  have  never 
tried  to  get  a  photograph  of  John  Drum,  you 
have  some  experience  coming.  We  have 
tried  for  about  twenty  years,  and  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  other  day,  and  then  it  came  from 
New  York,  where  somebody  snapshotted 
him  when  he  wasn’t  looking.  John  Drum 
has  a  fad :  it  is  modesty,  ultra-modesty  when 
it  comes  to  his  picture.  I  went  over  to 
see  him  the  other  day,  and  I  said : 

“You  know,  Mr.  Drum,  we  have  no 
picture  of  you,”  and  he  said  he  had  had 
none  taken  and  he  didn’t  want  any. 


“My  office  as  president  of  the  association 
will  be  over  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then 
I  will  retire  to  absolutely  the  most  private 
form  of  private  life  and  devote  my  time 
to  banking  and  other  business.” 

You  will  note  the  picture  that  I  am  run¬ 
ning  in  this  issue  is  printed  from  a  cut  we 
received  from  New  York,  and  is  printed 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Financier, 
that  old  and  popular  banking  weekly,  run  by 
our  mutual  friends,  C.  L.  Wise  and  C.  A. 
Hasen.  If  you  were  as  good-looking  as 
John  Drum,  don’t  you  think  you  would 
rather  have  an  accurate  picture  published 
than  the  one  we  give  here. 

There  is  a  letter  here  which  didn’t  come 
addressed  to  me,  but  was  sent  to  Marco 
Heilman,  the  Los  Angeles  banker,  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  A.  W.  Mellon.  This 
letter  is  so  good  that  we  are  reproducing 
it  in  full,  together  with  one  from  Warren 
G.  Harding,  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  some  others  that  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Heilman,  who  has  done  such  wonderful 
work  as  chairman  of  the  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  convention. 

Staley  Also  Modest 

John  W.  Staley,  president  of  the  People’s 
State  Bank  of  Detroit,  writes  in  a  character¬ 
istic  letter.  He  says : 

“Under  no  circumstances  use  my  name 
in  connection  with  any  high  office  in  the 
A.  B.  A.  I  worked  quite  hard  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  different  committees  for 
several  years,  and  I  simply  haven’t  time.” 

But  here  is  the  secret  of  it :  for  several 
years,  bankers  prominent  in  association 
work  have  been  attracted  by  the  quality  of 
the  services  rendered  the  bankers  of  the 
country  by  Mr.  Staley,  and  they  are  insist¬ 
ing  that  he  must  have  the  second  vice 
presidency.  They  wanted  him  three  years 
ago,  but  John  said,  “No,”  then  last  year,  and 
now  it  looks  as  if  the  influential  ones  are 
determined  to  make  him  the  vice  president 
following  Walter  Head.  Just  the  same  I 
have  had  to  pay  for  three  telegrams  to  Mr. 
Staley  telling  him  that  I  wouldn’t  pay  any 
attention  to  his  communications  asking  that 
I  leave  his  name  out  of  our  editorial  column. 

Golf  Will  Have  Its  Day 

You  know  good  old  Wm.  E.  Purdy  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank — first  in  golf,  and 
first  in  banking,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  bankers.  Purdy  says  he  is  com¬ 
ing  out  here,  and  going  to  bring  two  bags 
of  golf  sticks.  He  is  going  after  the 
championship  prize  at  the  tournament,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  convention  is  going  to 
be  a  success  if  he  is  coming.  Francis  H. 
Sisson,  vice  president  of  the  Guarantee 
Trust  Co.,  is  coming  with  Mr.  Purdy.  Ic 
looks  as  if  they  are  going  to  have  a  mighty 
good  time. 

Then  there  is  a  letter  front  Jas.  G.  Wake¬ 
field,  vice  president  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  one  from 
Walter  Newcomer,  president  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  that 
reminds  me  a  week  ago  a  letter  was  received 
here  from  Henry  B.  Wilcox,  vice  president 
of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Balti 
more.  You  know  that  is  the  bank  that  so 
long  had  the  prolonged  name  of  Merchants- 
Mechanics-First  National  Bank,  but  Mr. 
Wilcox’s  associates  got  tired  of  spending 
money  for  ink  to  place  that  name  on  the 
letterheads,  so  they  went  back  to  the  name 
of  Merchants  National  Bank,  which  was  a 
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power  years  ago  when  it  was  run  by  Mr. 
Thomas.  That  was  the  biggest  bank  in 
Baltimore  then  as  it  is  now.  Mr.  Wilcox 
writes  that  he  is  going  to  be  out  here,  and 
is  almost  afraid  to  come,  that  he  has  heard 
so  much  about  California  that  he  is  fearful 
that  he  will  be  attracted  so  thoroughly  to 
it  that  he  will  not  want  to  return  to 
Baltimore. 

The  Big  Ones  from  the  East 

E.  D.  Hul’bert,  president  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  a 
banker  who  has  probably  refused  more 
offices,  both  banking  and  political,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States,  is  also 
coming.  President  Wilson  wanted  him  for 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association  wanted  him  for 
its  president,  but  he  would  rather  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Co., 
and  the  Corn  Exchange  and  Illinois  Trust 
and  Savings  Co.,  than  have  anything  else 
in  the  gift  of  his  friends  or  enemies. 

One  of  the  great  bankers,  whose  letter 
was  just  received,  is  John  G.  Lonsdale, 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  St.  Louis,  biggest  bank  in  that 
great  city,  with  due  apologies  to  Messrs. 
Watts,  Hawes,  and  Holderness  of  the  First 
National.  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  a  warm  spot  in 
his  heart  for  California  and  he  never  refers 
to  it  but  he  says  he  wishes  he  were  out  here. 
If  he  didn’t  have  such  a  whale  of  a  bank 
back  in  St.  Louis,  we  might  be  able  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  become  interested  in 
one  of  our  small  banks.  Maybe  he  will 
anyway;  he  says  he  is  coming  out  here  to 
spend  a  month. 

Candidates  in  the  Beauty  Show 

Frank  B.  Cook,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Trust  Company  of  Salt  Lake,  and  Ed.  H. 
Sensenitch,  vice  president  of  the  North¬ 
western  National  Bank  of  Portland,  will 
head  the  mustache  section  of  the  A.  B.  A. 
They  are  contestants  for  the  honor  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  section.  At  the  present  writing 
Mr.  Sensenitch  has  a  cinch  on  the  office, 
but  Frank  Cook  is  some  campaigner,  so  you 
never  can  tell. 

Craig  Plazlewood,  vice  president  of  the 
Union  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  man  who  is  going  to  succeed 
Walter  Head  as  second  vice  president  if 
John  W.  Staley  refuses  next  year,  is  coming 
out  here  to  spend  a  month  also,  and  incident¬ 
ally  you  had  better  look  out,  because  his 
bank  has  outgrown  its  Pacific  Coast  con¬ 
nections,  and  he  will  unquestionably  be 
after  business  with  you. 

From  Minneapolis  come  letters  from 
James  A.  Latta,  vice  president  of  the  North¬ 
west  National  Bank,  and  A.  A.  Crane,  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank.  Both 
of  them  are  coming,  so  you  see  Minneapolis 
is  going  to  be  pretty  well  represented. 

From  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 

When  Philadelphia  was  young,  Joseph 
Wayne,  Jr.,  was  the  youngest  president  of 
a  National  Bank  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  is  still  one  of  the  youngest,  for  although 
a  little  silver  has  crept  into  his  locks,  this 
is  merely  reflective  of  the  timbre  of  his 
laughing  voice.  He  has  held  every  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers 
Association  and  several  high  offices  in  tin 
A.  B.  A.  A  few  years  ago  he  turned  dowi 
the  office  that  led  to  the  presidency.  Tie 
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writes  that  he  hears  that  Los  Angeles  is 
something  like  Philadelphia.  Well,  you  know 
what  they  say  about  Philadelphia.  I  never 
heard  it  said  about  Los  Angeles,  did  you? 
We  will  give  Mr.  Wayne,  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  Girard  National  Bank,  an 
opportunity  of  proving  his  statement. 

John  R.  Washburn,  of  the  Continental 
Commercial  National,  is  coming  out,  and  so 
is  Fred  Crandall  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
Geo.  R.  Reynolds  and  John  B.  Forgan,  the 
two  great  bankers,  but  oh!  so  different,  and 
a  host  of  others. 

Three  letters  from  Arizona  would  indicate 
that  pretty  near  all  the  bankers  in  that 
state  are  coming.  W.  H.  Thompson,  vice 
president  and  cashier  of  the  Phoenix 
National  Bank,  writes  that  he  understands 
that  every  banker  is  coming,  and  he  men¬ 
tions  specifically  R.  N.  Fredericks,  of  the 
Prescott  State  Bank,  M.  I.  Powers,  president 
of  the  Arizona  State  Bank  of  Flagstaff,  and 
M.  B.  Hazeltine  ,of  Prescott,  and  R.  E. 
Moore  of  the  Valley  Bank  of  Phoenix. 

Coming  back  near  home,  we  see  that 
Raymond  R.  Frazier  of  Seattle  is  coming 
down  with  Frank  H.  Luce  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce.  They  probably  will  be 
joined  by  E.  H.  Plowhead  of  the  Caldwell 
Commercial  Bank  of  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Dunbar  and  Some  Others 

Alexander  Dunbar  of  the  Bank  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  National  heads  the  Pittsburgh  quota, 
Mr.  Dunbar  has  been  out  here  several  times 
before,  and  he  writes  that  he  considers  this 
his  camping  ground,  even  if.  he  is  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers  Association. 

Harry  H.  Haas  is  going  to  represent  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Lawrence  Sands,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  will  uphold 
the  dignity  of  Western  Keystone  state  bank¬ 
ing  together  with  Mr.  Dunbar. 

No  convention  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  the  attendance  of  former  President 
Charles  A.  Hinsch,  who  will  come  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  that  purpose.  The  probabilities 
are  that  he  will  stay  here  a  few  weeks  also. 

Robert  F.  Maddox,  president  of  the 
Atlanta  State  Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  former 
president  of  the  big  association  and  Richard 
S.  Hawes,  vice  president  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  will  also  be  active 
participants  in  the  big  acts  in  the  main  tent. 

The  various  committees  of  Los  Angeles 
bankers  and  the  ladies  who  help  entertain 
are  meeting  every  day,  and  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  everything  is  going  like  clockwork, 
and  indicates  that,  as  we  said  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  little  article,  everything  will  be 
right  and  Los  Angeles  will  outshine  herself 
as  host  to  the  bankers  of  the  nation. 

Cultural  Activities 

It  is  not  alone  the  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  activities  of  Los  Angeles  that  will 
welcome  the  bankers  assembled  in  annual 
convention  in  October.  The  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  city  are  vying  with  each  other 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  bankers 
and  their  friends  the  progress  which  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  industry  and 
population.  The  musical  interests  of  the 
city,  represented  by  the  California  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Music  Clubs,  is  in  the  forefront  in 
offering  its  co-operation  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  guests.  This  organization,  of 
which  Mrs.  Cecil  Frankel  is  president,  is 
affiliated  with  the  National  Federation  of 
Musical  Clubs  and  is  making  rapid  strides 
toward  one  of  the  federation  aims,  namely, 
the  promotion  and  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  musical  art. 

Harding  to  Heilman 

The  oro-hCnt  of  the  United  States,  in 
co  IT.  Heilman,  addresses 


him  thus  familiarly,  “My  dear  Mr.  Hell- 
man.”  and  here  is  the  message  that  he  gives 
through  Mr.  Heilman  to  the  bankers  of 
America : 

“I  am  glad  to  express  to  you  my  keen 
interest  in  the  forthcoming  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
at  Los  Angeles.  At  such  a  time  as  the 
present,  to  an  unwonted  degree,  I  feel  that 
the  mutual  conference  and  consultation,  the 
exchange  of  views  and  assurances,  which 
will  mark  such  a  convention  must  be  of 
nationwide  value  to  bankers  and  therefore 
to  the  entire  country.  For  the  intelligent, 
brave  and  patriotic  part  which  they  have 
borne  in  behalf  of  the  national  interest  in 
recent  years,  the  bankers  of  America  are 
entitled  to  the  appreciation  and  gratitude, 
not  only  of  the  whole  American  people,  for 
their  service  has  truly  been  a  great  one  in 
behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  civilization 
itself.” 

By  George  M.  Reynolds 

Geo.  M.  Reynolds,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  has  this  very  definite 
message  for  the  people  of  not  only  Califor¬ 
nia  but  the  whole  nation  : 

“The  country  needs  some  of  the  whole¬ 
some  optimism  that  is  typical  of  Califor¬ 
nians.  There  is  no  better  medium  for 
radiating  this  quality  of  hope  and  courage 
than  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
which  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
the  decidedly  beautiful  and  distinctly  pros¬ 
perous  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  October. 

“There  are  weighty  subjects  before  the 
business  world.  Having  gone  so  far  through 
the  inevitable  period  of  liquidation,  whole¬ 
sale  prices  having  dropped  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  halting  place  for  the  present,  liquida- 
tion  of  indebtedness  having  proceeded  with 
such  strides  and  so  little  disaster,  compara¬ 
tively  one  of  the  weighty  questions  for  the 
banker  and  business  man  is,  what  next? 

“I  have  not  seen  the  list  of  speakers  or 
topics,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of 
the  serious  discussions  at  the  coming  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  directed  towards  answering  this 
question.  This  much  is  certain:  leading 
bankers,  many  of  whom  will  be  present,  and 
some  of  whom  will  be  on  the  program,  are 
close  students  of  affairs  at  all  times.  This 
is  especially  true  now.  They  will  have  much 
to  say  that  will  be  of  vital  interest,  much 
that  ought  to  help  shape  the  policy  of 
business  and  direct  it  into  safe  and  sane 
channels  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

“The  convention  ought  to  prove  to  be  a 
great  open  forum  w'here  some  of  the  keenest 
students  of  banking  and  economics  will  give 
delegates  the  benefit  of  their  observations 
and  analyses  of  the  problems  that  remain  to 
be  solved  as  we  get  back  to  normal.  The 
time  is  propitious  for  a  memorable  and  tre¬ 
mendously  helpful  gathering. 

“Los  Angeles  will  be  the  magnet  that  will 
draw  bankers  in  October.  All  who  go  will 
gain  much  information ;  they  will  be  par¬ 
takers  of  a  genuine  and  refreshing  hospital¬ 
ity  ;  and  I  hope  they  will  return  more  con¬ 
vinced  than  ever  before  that  America  is 
the  richest  of  the  family  of  nations,  that 
for  the  time  at  least  we  are  past  the  worst 
of  the  readjustment  struggle,  that  this  year’s 
crops,  generally  good  and  produced  at  low 
cost,  will  help  to  revive  trade,  and  that  more 
courage  in  business  is  justified.” 

Secretary  Mellon’s  Message 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  A.  W. 
Mellon,  also  one  of  the  nation’s  great  bank¬ 
ers,  and  until  recently  president  of  the  Mel¬ 
lon  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  writes 
inspiringly  as  follows  to  Mr.  Marco  Heil¬ 
man  : 


“With  respect  to  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles  in  October,  I  am  glad 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  convention.  I  am  glad  also  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  the  American 
Bankers  Association  my  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  helpful  co-operation  which  the  treas¬ 
ury  has  constantly  had  from  American 
bankers  in  the  past,  and  my  confident  hope 
that  the  treasury  will  continue  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  association  in  meeting 
the  many  financial  problems  which  confront 
the  nation,  with  the  broad  vision  and  earnest 
effort  that  have  characterized  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  activities  in  the  past.” 

The  Bankers  the  Ones 

Jos.  J.  Tynan,  active  head  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  has  a 
message  not  only  for  the  visitors  but  for 
the  residents  of  the  West  Coast  states.  This 
message  is  as  follows : 

“Congratulations  of  the  entire  Coast  communities  are  due 
the  men  and  organizations  responsible  for  having  secured  for 
Los  Angeles  the  Convention  of  the  American  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation  to  be  held  in  that  city  early  in  October. 

“The  indirect  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  meeting  of  the 
representative  body  of  the  nation’s  financiers  on  this  Coast 
will  be  widespread  in  their  effort  on  all  communities  aside 
from  the  direct  revenue  to  any  particular  community  or 
communities. 

“We  are  especially  fortunate  at  this  time  in  view  of  the 
trade  expansion,  business  and  industrial  growth  sure  to  follow 
the  present  temporary  period  of  depression,  to  be  enabled  to 
display  our  industries  and  resources  to  the  delegates  to  the 
convention.  Any  future  expansion  and  growth  will  largely 
be  contingent  upon  changes  and  adjustments  in  our  financial 
systems  and  relations  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  mainly 
such  changes  and  adjustments  will  be  instituted  and  carried 
out  by  the  members  of  the  above  organization. 

“No  matter  how  great  or  small,  all  industries  on  this  Coast 
are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  for  their  success  on  the 
bankers  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Our  shipbuilding  interests, 
always  an  important  part  of  our  industrial  life  on  this  Coast, 
and  for  the  past  few  years  the  most  important  single  industry, 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  success  of  large  corporations  in 
their  trade  relations  here  and  with  other  countries.  These  trade 
relations  are  reflected  in  existing  international  financial  rela¬ 
tions,  rates  of  exchange,  trade  balances,  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  financiers  of  the  country. 

“No  doubt  many  of  the  delegates  who  will  be  attracted  to 
this  convention  have  from  various  sources  formed  some 
opinion  of  the  industries  and  resources  of  this  Coast.  They 
are  familiar  in  an  offhand  manner  with  the  share  of  war  time 
construction  in  ships  and  other  lines  completed  here  and  have 
some  idea  of  our  facilities  for  commerce  and  shipping.  Ad¬ 
vantage  should  be  taken  of  this  opportune  occasion  to  portray 
for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors  our  wonderful  harbors,  our  im¬ 
mense  docking  areas  and  equipment,  our  rail  and  water  facili¬ 
ties  capable  of  handling  any  expansion  in  trade  conditions, 
also  our  industrial  advantages  in  the  way  of  climatic  conditions 
and  living  conditions.  Stress  should  be  laid  upon  our  adjust¬ 
ments  in  working  conditions,  whereby  the  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  on  this  Coast  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  sharp 
lines  between  Capital  and  Labor  must  be  withdrawn  and 
closer  co-operation  secured  through  open  working  arrange¬ 
ments,  assuring  unrestricted  output  for  our  industries  and 
remuneration  to  the  workman  proportionate  to  his  ambition 
and  ability. 

“By  proper  portrayal  of  the  above  these  men  meeting  as  a 
body  can  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  advantageous 
financial  arrangements  and  constructive  legislation  to  stimulate 
our  trade  relations  at  home  and  abroad.  Any  impetus  given 
to  our  foreign  trade  and  commerce  will  assure  for  us  re¬ 
newed  activity  in  our  shipbuilding  industries  both  through 
increased  repair  work  and  the  demand  for  new  construction, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  all  our  other  lines  of 
industry. 

“Doubtless  the  impressions  carried  away  from  this  conven¬ 
tion  by  the  delegates  attending  will  in  a  great  measure 
serve  to  correct  the  seeming  tendency  to  consider  that  the 
industrial  conditions  of  this  country  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  regions  bordering  on  the  East  Coast.  The  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  West  Coast  country  as  a  factor  in 
the  business  and  industrial  life  and  prosperity  of  the  na¬ 
tion  will  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  all  who 
attend.” 

Hamburger  to  Heilman 

One  of  Los  Angeles’  great  merchants  has 
written  to  Mr.  Marco  H.  Heilman  empha¬ 
sizing  his  realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  convention.  The  gentleman  in  question 
is  David  A.  Hamburger  of  A.  Hamburger 
&  Sons.  To  Mr.  Heilman  he  says: 

“The  convention  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  in 
October,  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  very 
best  opportunities  that  has  arisen  affecting 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens.  To  be  able  to 
show  to  the  bankers  of  the  United  States 
that  our  assets  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil, 
agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  our  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  and  our  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  100  per  cent  bankable  assets, 
is  to  exhibit  to  them  what  we  possess. 

“This  convention  brings  to  us  in  a  body 
the  men  who  control  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  a  proper  manifestation  of  these 
assets  will  enable  us  to  borrow  from  them 
the  wealth  which  may  be  required  to  prop- 
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erly  finance  this  great  and  growing  metro¬ 
politan  region. 

“In  no  better  way  could  this  united  co¬ 
operation  be  secured,  and  unless  the  present 
is  different  from  the  past,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  confirming  in  their  minds  what 
has  been  established  in  the  minds  of  other 
visitors;  in  other  words,  we  will  send  them 
back  to  their  Eastern  homes  as  great  a  lot 
of  boosters  for  Southern  California  and  her 
great  future  as  we  are  ourselves.” 

Just  for  a  moment  I  feel  like  taking  the 
chairman’s  gavel  in  my  hand  and  imagine 
that  I  am  presiding  oyer  the  American 
Bankers  Association  convention  opening  ses¬ 
sion,  and  I  am  saying: 

“Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  permit  me 
to  introduce  to  you  the  Mayor  of  Los 
Angeles,  George  E.  Cryer.” 

I  will  tell  you  why  I  feel  like  assuming 
that  power;  it’s  because  in  front  of  me  is 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Cryer  to  Marco  H. 
Heilman  in  which  he  says  many  nice  things. 
So  having  introduced  Mayor  Cryer,  I  give 
you  herewith  his  message  signed  and  sealed 
in  the  executive  office,  city  of  Los  Angeles : 

“It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  learned 
that  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  will 
be  held  in  our  city  next  October. 

“It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  will  be 
a  gathering  of  peculiar  significance  to  this 
community,  for  the  reason  that  Los  Angeles 
has  been  largely  exploited  as  a  pleasure 
resort  and  place  of  refuge  from  the  wintry 
blasts  that  blow  in  less  favored  portions  of 
our  wonderful  country.  This  particular 
brand  of  publicity  has  revealed  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  truth. 

“The  All  Year  ’Round  Club  will  soon  do 
much  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  great 
Southland  is  more  than  a  winter  resort. 
Why  lose  sight  of  the  more  practical  things 
while  discoursing  on  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  climate. 

“Personally,  I  am  glad  for  the  coming  of 
the  Bankers  Association,  because  in  them  I 
see  the  representatives  of  the  highest  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  intelligence  in  America. 
I  trust  that  our  Los  Angeles  business  men 
will  not  lose  this  opportunity  to  point  out 
to  our  visitors  our  wonderful  industrial 
advancement,  our  splendid  mediums  of  travel 
and  communication,  our  practically  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  mountain  water,  our 
tremendous  resources  of  developed  and  un¬ 
developed  hydro-electric  energy,  the  almost 
unbelievable  growth  of  our  population, — for 
I  am  convinced  that  the  mere  enumeration 
of  these  things  to  the  visiting  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Bankers  Association  will  suggest 
opportunities  of  such  moment  and  signifi¬ 
cance  that  they  will  convey  the  news  to 
the  great  centers  of  finance  and  industry,  to 
the  end  that  our  city,  and  all  the  Southwest, 
may  become  increasingly  attractive  to  those 
seeking  permanent  homes  and  opportunities 
for  investment.” 


SCORE  EVEN 

An  Irishman  crossing  the  golf  links  got 
hit  by  a  ball.  The  player  hurried  up  and 
finding  that  Pat  was  not  seriously  hurt,  he 
said  sharply :  “Why  didn’t  you  get  out  of 
the  way?” 

“An’  why  should  I  get  out  of  the  way?” 
said  the  Irishman  angrily.  “I  didn’t  know 
there  was  any  murderers  around  here.” 

“But  I  called  ‘fore’,”  said  the  player,  “and 
when  I  say  ‘fore’  that’s  a  sign  you  are  to 
get  out  of  the  way.” 

“Oh,  it  is,  is  it?”  said  Pat.  “Well,  when 
I  say  ‘foive,’  it’s  a  sign  that  you  are  goin’  to 
get  hit  in  the  jaw.  Foive!” — Boston 
Transcript. 


THE  LADIES  COMMITTEES 


WOMEN’S  ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Sartori,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Avery,  621  S.  Vermont  Ave  ,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Leo  Chandler,  637  W.  23rd  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Louis  Cole,  3240  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Connell,  2307  S.  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Hervey,  601  Shatto  Place,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  R.  I.  Rogers,  26th  St.  James  Park,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Stern,  First  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Hugh  F.  Stewart,  1210  Wilson  Ave.,  S.  Pasadena. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Waters,  665  S.  New  Hampshire  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

LAWN  FETE  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Russell  McD.  Taylor,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Alvord,  1347  Allison  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Anderson,  4156  Halldale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Avery,  621  S.  Vermont  Ave.,  Lcs  Angeles. 

Miss  Florence  Avery,  621  S.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  John  E.  Barber,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  John  Burbaw,  Citizens  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Carlisle,  Guaranty  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Don  R.  Cameron,  620  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Calkins,  Security  Tr.  &  Sav.  Bk.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Clarke,  627  S.  St.  Andrews,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Roy  I.  Cline,  1807  West  41st  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Emanuel  Cohen,  Heilman  Com’l.  Tr.  &  Sav.  Bk., 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Cooper,  Security  Tr.  &  Sav.  Bk.,  Lcs  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Earl  Clark,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Deibler,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Denman,  2205  Hobart  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Fishburn,  Merchants  National  Bank,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  J.  Forsythe,  1540  S.  Wilton  Place,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Garland,  815  W.  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Frank  Griffith,  2122  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  T.  Q.  Hall,  Security  Tr.  &  Sav.  Bk.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  L.  O.  Ivey,  Citizens  NatT  Bk.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Jacobus,  2619  N.  Griffin  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Kelly,  Heilman  Com’l.  Tr.  &  Sav.  Bk.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Kemp,  1408  St.  Andrews,  Lcs  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Lathrop,  5656  Lexington  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Lee,  636  S.  Gramercy,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Frank  D.  LeBold,  1237  S.  Alvarado  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Lewis,  4256  S.  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Lyman,  2429  Juliet  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Martin,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bk.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  MacFarland,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bk.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  B.  Meyer,  2601  S.  Grand,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  G.  N.  Midgeley,  306 ^  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Morehouse,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  I.  B.  Newton,  365  Loma  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Newlin,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Page,  Heilman  Commercial  Trust  &  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  James,  Page,  354  Windsor,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  N.  C.  Peters,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Lcs 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  Lee  Phillips,  4  Berkeley  Sq.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Prior,  740  E.  Ave.  43,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Harry  Robinson,  195  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Roth,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Rowley,  2621  Menlo,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Rush,  3335  West  10th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Seidel,  4623  Oakwood  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  H.  Schroffenberger,  Heilman  Commercial  Trust  &  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Shelton,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Smith,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Stainback,  1410  W.  Pine  St.,  Alhambra. 
Mrs.  Chas.  Stern,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Stringfellow,  5513  Parmley  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Miss  M.  K.  Salmon,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Thomas,  4616  Clarissa  Ave. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Tolley,  332  S.  Rampart,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Van  Hoorebeke,  California  Bank,  Lcs  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Wailes,  2423  Fourth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Wilcox,  1100  W.  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Wolfe,  1622  N.  Kenmore  Ave  ,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Woodside,  Citizens  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

AMBASSADOR  TEA  COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  R.  I.  Rogers,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Alexander,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  L.  O.  Alvord,  Citizens  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Tlios.  W.  Banks,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Barlow,  2329  S.  Figueroa,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Beamon,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Bonynge,  Jr.,  Commercial  National  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  N.  W.  Bucklin,  Jr.,  648  Arroyo  Drive,  Pasadena. 
Mrs.  Paul  Bullock,  1957  Milan,  So.  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Brophy,  2225  W.  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Caldwell,  2723  S.  Normandie  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Cameron,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Campbell,  1345  W.  37th  Dr.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  M.  Christensen,  1455  W.  29th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Leo  Chandler,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  Ross  Clark,  710  W.  Adams  St.,  Los*  Angeles. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Coffin,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Cowie,  Heilman  Commercial  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Cowlin,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Church,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Ralph  Day,  340  S.  Wilton  Place,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Davis,  468  S.  Lake  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Denis,  Holton  Arms,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Ray  R.  Davis,  Heilman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Dunn,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Dobbs,  Bank  of  Italy,  Los  Angeles. 

£?rs.  F.  E.  Forker,  2392  W.  30th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Frederick,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Frye,  Hynes,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Milton  E.  Getz,  601  Windsor  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Gill,  Heilman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Greene,  239  N.  Ave.  23,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Maurice  S.  Hellman,  2225  Harvard  Blvd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Hervey,  601  Shatto  Place,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  G.  Holterhoff,  Jr.,  1360  West  Adams  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Hower,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  Willis  Hunt,  Berkeley  Sq.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hunt,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Ivey,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  L.  O.  Ivey,  Citizens  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Ivey,  Citizens  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Jameson,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Jones,  524  Howard  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Kerckhoff,  734  West  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  King,  2775  S.  Rimpau  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Lipman,  971  Third  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Martin,  Merchants  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Granville  MacGowan,  3726  W.  Adams  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  R.  I.  McGinnis,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Ben  R.  Meyer,  2601  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Moriarty,  1116  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Morrissey,  Merchants  National  Bank,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Parker,  848  S.  Berendo,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Pauly,  811  S.  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Pollock,  463  S.  Hartford,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Pye,  2416  Echo  Park,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Robinson,  2122  La  Salle  Ave.,  Lcs  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Rugg,  341  Norton  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Marc  Ryan,  23181/£  W.  1st  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taylor,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Toll,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Wilcox,  1100  W.  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  P.  R.  Williams,  1405  Buena  Vista  Terrace,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Winston,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Zimmerman,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Los  Angeles, 

THEATRE  PARTY  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  Connell,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Armstrong,  1200  N.  Wilson  Ave.,  So.  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  Bullis,  2245  S.  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Carey,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Cline,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Louis  Cole,  3240  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Creer,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Cummings,  Merchants  National  Bank,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  Cecil  DeMille,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Doran,  691  S.  Bronson,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Grigsby,  335  S.  Manhattan  Place,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Frank  Grosse,  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Jay,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Hunter,  U.  S.  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Jones,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Lacy,  928  N.  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Lacy,  Garfield  &  Oak,  So.  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Lehmer,  California  Bank,  Lot.  Angeles. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Little,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Machin,  1631  Wayne  Ave.,  So.  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  Howard  M.  Martin,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Maurer,  Merchants  National  Bank,  Lcs  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Dan  Murphy,  2076  W.  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  I.  B.  Newton,  365  Loma  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  O’Melveny,  3250  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Otis,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Peachman,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Pentz,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  V.  H.  Rossetti,  720  S.  Ardmore  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Ruth,  4633  Franklin  Ave.,  Hollywood. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Stewart,  1210  Wilson  Ave.,  S.  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  James  Stuart,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Terry,  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Turman,  1016  North  Edgemont  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Valentine,  1421  N.  Wilson  Ave.,  So  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  E.  Frank  Weaver,  8321/£  West  40th  PI.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Woolwine,  U.  S.  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Luke  Wood,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  Coleman  Young,  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  B: 

Los  Angeles. 
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L.  P.  BEITRENS, 

President  San  Mateo  County  Savings  Bank,  and 
Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


LAWRENCE  E.  SANDS, 
President  First  National  Bank, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHARLES  A.  HINSCH, 
Ex-President  A.  B.  A.;  President  Fifty-third 
National  Bank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


JOHN  McHUGH, 

Vice  President  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Eank, 
New  York  City. 


HENRY  B.  WILCOX, 

Vice  President  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


ALEX.  DUNBAR, 

V.  P.  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  N.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Member  Resolutions  Committee,  A.  B.  A. 


GUY  E.  BOWERMAN, 

Executive  Manager  American  Bankers  Association, 
New  York  City. 


W.  W.  HEAD, 

President  Omaha  National  Eank,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Who  seems  to  be  the  only  candidate  mentioned  to  date  in 
connection  with  the  second  vice-presidency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association.  Under  the  unwrit  en  law,  a 
national  banker  will  be  selected  this  year.  He  will  suc¬ 
ceed  John  H.  Puelicher,  president  of  the  Marshall  &  llsley 
Bank,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  is  now  second  vice-president 
and  represents  a  state  bank. 


C.  S.  HUDSON, 
President  First  National  Bank, 
Bend,  Ore. 


ACTIVE  IN  A.  B.  A.  AFFAIRS 
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M.  I.  POWERS, 

President  Arizona  Central  Bank, 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. 


D.  W.  TWOHY, 

Los  Angeles  Attorney  Who  Has  Given  Much  Attention 
to  Banking  Law 


W.  H.  THOMPSON, 

Vice  President  and  Cashier  Phoenix  National 
Bank,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


A.  A.  CRANE, 

Vice  President  First  National  Bank,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  President  Clearing  House  Section,  A.  B.  A. 


JOSEPH  WAYNE,  JR., 
President  Girard  National  Bank, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WARREN  G.  HARDING, 
President  of  the  United  States. 


E.  H.  PLOWHEAD, 

Caldwell  Commercial  Bank,  Caldwell,  Idaho; 
Vice  President  A.  B.  A.  for  Idaho. 


WM.  E.  PURDY, 

Vice  President  Chase  National  Bank, 
New  York  City. 


FRANK  H.  LUCE, 

Vice  President  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


ACTIVE  IN  A.  B.  A.  AFFAIRS 
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OFFICERS  OF  HELLMAN  COMMERCIAL  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BANK 

I — Marco  H  Heilman,  President;  2— Irving  H.  Heilman,  Vice  President;  3 — Emanuel  Cohen,  Vice  President;  4 — Benjamin  E.  Page,  Vice  President;  5 — C.  R.  Bell,  Vice 

W.  O.  Terry,  Assistant  Cashier;  7 — H.  Schraffenberger,  Assistant  Cashier;  8 — B.  F.  Cline,  Assistant  Cashier;  9 — H.  B.  Kelly,  Cashier  and  Secretary;  10 D. 

ssistant  Cashier;  II — W.  E.  Gill,  Assistant  Secretary;  12— Percy  W.  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary;  13 — T.  K.  Hulme,  Trust  Officer;  14 — R.  I.  McGinnis, 
residents;  15  Warren  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Branches;  16— H.  H.  Johnston,  Manager,  3rd  and  Spring  St.  Branch;  17 — Chas.  N.  Willits,  Assistant  Man- 
Hill  St.  Branch;  18  — E.  D.  Hill,  Assistant  Manager,  7th  and  Figueroa  St.  Branch. 
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bank  employes  suffered  from  the  sun’s  blazing 
heat  and  dazzling  glare. 


If  you  are  having  troubles  with  glare,  heat  or  day  light  Western 
Venetian  Blinds  will  be  worth  many  times  their  cost  to  you. 

Get  Our  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WESTERN  BLIND  &  SCREEN  COMPANY 

2  700  LONG  BEACH  AVENUE 

PHONE  — SOUTH  3643  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


nearly  a  thousand  banks  have  their  windows  equipped  with 
Western  Venetian  Blinds  which  gives  them  all  the  daylight 
and  yet  excludes  the  heat  and  glare. 

I 
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GREATEST  BANK  MERGER  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Guaranty  Trust  CSk  Savings  of  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach  Trust 
C&  Savings  and  National  Bank  C&  Trust  Company 
of  Pasadena  All  Merge  With  the 

ClIRITY  trust 

of  Los  Angeles 


Acting  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  a  recent  amendment 
to  the  California  Bank  Act, 
three  of  the  larger  and 
more  important  state  banks 
of  Southern  California 
have  agreed  upon  a  merger 
to  unite  them  in  one  greater 
institution,  which  will  be 
the  largest  bank  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  and  the  larg¬ 
est  bank  operating  in  one 
locality  west  of  Chicago. 

The  merging  banks  are 
the  Security  Trust  &  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  Guaranty  Trust  &  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Long  Beach  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank  of  Long 
Beach.  The  Guaranty 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank  is 
just  completing  a  merger 
with  the  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  one  of 
the  leading  banks  of  Pasa¬ 
dena;  and  with  the  Lirst 
National  Bank  of  Hunt¬ 
ington  Beach,  and  these  two 
institutions  will  become  a 
part  of  the  greater  bank. 

The  name  of  the  merged 
institution  will  be  that  of 
the  oldest,  largest  member— 
SECURITY  TRUST  &  SAVINGS 
BANK,  but  each  of  the  other  principal 
members  of  the  merger  will  continue 
to  operate  under  its  present  personnel. 

Maurice  S.  Heilman,  vice  president 
of  the  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
becomes  also  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  merged  banks. 

M.  N.  Avery,  who  was  one  of  the 
original  organizers  of  the  Guaranty 
bank  when  it  was  established  in  1890, 
and  who  has  been  its  president  for 
many  years  will  be  vice  president  of 
the  greater  bank,  chairman  of  its  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  and  also  Manager  of 
y  Office. 


J.  F.  SARTORI, 

President  of  the  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  who  will  be  President  and  Manager  of 

the  Merged  Institutions. 


Joseph  L.  Sartori,  who  organized 
the  Security  Bank  in  1889  and  who  has 
been  its  president  for  thirty  years  will 
be  the  president  and  active  manager  of 
the  merged  institutions. 

P.  E.  Hatch,  who  was  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Long  Beach  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  and  through  whose  ef¬ 
forts,  to  a  large  extent,  it  has  grown  to 
be  the  largest  bank  in  that  thriving  city, 
will  become  a  vice  president  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Bank  and  manager  of  the  three 
branches  in  Long  Beach. 

Vice  Presidents  Willis  D.  Longyear 
and  Charles  H.  Toll  of  the  Security 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  who  have  been 


long  associated  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Sartori  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Heilman  in  its  active 
management  will  hold  sim¬ 
ilar  high  rank  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  greater  bank. 
The  various  officers  of  the 
merged  institutions  will  be 
continued  practically  at 
their  present  posts,  with 
such  changes  in  title  as  the 
merger  demands. 

A  Large  and  Influential 
Board 

The  affairs  of  the  greater 
Security  Bank  will  be  di¬ 
rected  by  a  Board,  selected 
from  the  boards  of  all  the 
merged  institutions,  and 
probably  reaching  fifty  in 
number.  Each  of  t  h  e 
institutions  has  upon  its 
board  men  of  long  expe¬ 
rience  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  localities,  and  with  a 
wide  range  of  business  con¬ 
nections  and  lines  of  activ¬ 
ity.  The  business  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  combined  board 
will  be  unsurpassed  in  all 
Southern  California. 

Combined  Resources  over 

$145,000,000 

After  the  merger  shall  have  been  ac¬ 
complished,  the  Security  Trust  &  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  will  stand  as  an  institution 
with  approximately  $145,000,000  in 
total  resources;  more  than  $135,000,- 
000  in  deposits,  and  with  a  capital, 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  about 
$11,500,000.  The  total  number  of  de¬ 
posit  accounts  is  in  excess  of  200,000. 

The  Main  Bank  of  the  new  institu¬ 
tion  will  be  at  Lifth  and  Spring  streets ; 
the  Guaranty  Office  will  be  at  Seventh 
and  Spring  streets.  The  Security  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank  brings  to  the  merger 
three  branches.  The  Main  Bank  now 
occupies  nearly  two  acres  of  space  in 
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DR.  M.  N.  AVERY 


P.  E.  HATCH 


Now  President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  who  will  be  Vice  President,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  the  new  organization,  and 
Manager  of  the  Guaranty  Office. 


President  of  the  Long  Beach  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  who  will  be  a  Vice  President  of  the  new 
Security  Bank  and  Manager  of  its  Long  Beach 
Branches. 


L.  A.  BOADWAY 

President  of  the  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pasadena,  who  will  become  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  merged  institution  and  Manager 
of  the  Pasadena  Branch. 


the  Security  Building  and  the  Security 
Bank  building,  adjoining.  At  Holly¬ 
wood  Boulevard  and  Cahuenga  avenue 
in  Hollywood,  the  Bank  is 
building  for  its  Hollywood 
Branch  a  six  story,  Class  A 
building,  of  which  the  branch 
is  to  occupy  the  main  floor 
and  part  of  the  second  floor 
with  large  basement  vaults. 

At  First  and  Spring,  the 
Equitable  Branch,  long  es¬ 
tablished,  is  the  leading  bank¬ 
ing  institution  of  the  North 
End  of  the  business  district. 

The  Seventh  Street  Branch 
at  the  corner  of  West  Sev¬ 
enth  street  and  Grand  Avenue 
is  in  the  center  of  the  recent 
western  extension  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  district  and  although  es¬ 
tablished  less  than  a  year  has 
become  an  important  bank  in 
the  district  it  serves.  A  new 
branch  at  the  corner  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Hollywood  avenues 
is  approaching  completion. 

The  Security  Bank  owns  at 
the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Grand  a  site  for  a  large  bank 
building,  partly  occupied  by 
its  Seventh  Street  branch. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  &  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  has  large  and  very 
beautiful  banking  rooms  at 
Seventh  and  Spring  streets, 
which  will  be  known  after  the 
merger  as  the  Guaranty  Of¬ 
fice.  It  occupies  the  main 
floor,  mezzanine,  basement, 
and  a  number  of  offices  up¬ 
stairs  in  the  Union  Oil  Build¬ 
ing.  The  Guaranty  has  a 
well-established  branch  at  San 
Pedro,  or  Los  Angeles  Har¬ 
bor  and  is  just  completing  a 


It  occupies  its  own  unique  and  beauti¬ 
ful  building,  which  will  now  house  the 
Pasadena  Branch  of  the  greater  bank, 
with  its  president,  L.  A.  Boad- 
way,  as  vice  president.  The 
Guaranty  also  has  acquired 
the  First  National  Bank  of 
Huntington  Beach,  a  long  es¬ 
tablished  and  leading  institu¬ 
tion,  in  a  beach  resort  town 
which  is  now  the  center  of  a 
very  prosperous  oil  industry, 
and  this  bank  becomes  a 
branch  of  the  Security  Bank. 

The  Long  Beach  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  the  foremost  financial  in¬ 
stitution  of  that  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  city,  had  recently  absorbed 
the  National  Bank  of  Long 
Beach.  Its  handsome  main 
bank  and  two  branches  in 
Long  Beach,  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated,  will  be  in  charge  of 
Vice  President  and  Manager 
P.  E.  Hatch. 

All  in  the  “One  White  Spot ” 
This  entire  region — Los 
Angeles,  Pasadena,  Long 
Beach,  Hollywood,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Harbor  and  Huntington 
Beach — are  closely  woven  to¬ 
gether  by  boulevards,  suburb¬ 
an  lines  and  joint  business  in¬ 
terests,  so  that  the  new  bank 
will  remain  distinctly  a  “one 
community”  bank.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  Hunt¬ 
ington  Beach,  all  of  its  loca¬ 
tions  are  within  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Every  part  of  this  region  is 
now  growing  industrially, 
commercially  and  in  popul 
tion  at  an  amazing  r. 
Placed  upon  the  “busiru 


merger  with  the  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Pasadena,  which  is 
among  the  leading  banks  of  Pasadena. 


GUARANTY  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BANK,  at  Seventh  and  Spring  Streets.  This  will 
become  the  Guaranty  Office  of  the  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  The  large 
building  in  the  background  is  the  newly  completed  home  of  the  Los  Angeles  Stock 
Exchange. 
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Complete  Departmental 
Service 

Each  of  the  merged  institu¬ 
tions  is  a  “departmental  bank” 
under  the  California  bank  act, 
authorized  to  offer  in  its  va¬ 
rious  departments  every  bank¬ 
ing  service,  savings,  commer¬ 
cial,  trust.  Each  is  a  highly 
developed,  active  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  plans  of  merger 
contemplate  retaining  all  the 
initiative  and  all  the  best 
methods  of  each  of  the  banks 
and  their  personnel. 


Greater  Convenience  to 
Bankers 

Because  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  wealthy  patrons  who 
come  to  Southern  California 
for  the  winter  or  to  reside, 
banks  all  over  the  country  are 
called  upon  for  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  banks.  A  customer 
who  is  armed  with  a  letter  to  the 
Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  will, 
when  this  merger  is  completed,  be  able 
to  find  a  branch  of  that  bank  in  almost 
every  important  tourist  or  industrial  or 
residential  center  in  the  region. 

The  banks  included  in  the  merger 
have  been  leaders  in  the  policy  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  courtesies  to  the  visiting 
public.  They  have  maintained  infor¬ 
mation  desks  to  supply  directions  as  to 
any  location,  resort  or  route.  They  have 
printed  road  maps  and  city  maps,  in¬ 
formative  booklets  and  folders.  In  the 
Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  a  spe¬ 
cial  feature  has  been  made  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Research  and  Service. 
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Joseph  F.  Sartori,  Dr.  M. 
N.  Avery  and  P.  E.  Hatch 
each  ranks  in  the  forefront  of 
California  bankers;  each  of 
them  was  among  the  founders 
of  the  institution  which  he 
heads  and  each  one  has  seen 
that  institution  grow  to  a  com¬ 
manding  position  in  its  com¬ 
munity.  Their  views  on  the 
consolidation  will  therefore 
be  of  special  interest  to  other 
bankers. 

Mr.  Sartori  said: 

“I  am  very  happy  over  the 
action  which  these  three  banks 
are  taking,  since  it  will  fur¬ 
nish  to  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Southwest,  banking  facilities 
of  the  highest  order.  The 
merger  gives  us  a  banking  in¬ 
stitution  adequate  in  size  and 
organization  to  meet  every 
need  of  the  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  industrial  community  em¬ 
braced  within  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district. 

This  is  in  charge  of  a  vice-president,  “Economy  and  efficiency  of  organi- 
and  the  work  is  carried  on  by  a  corps  zation  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the 
of  men  specially  educated  and  expe-  merger  and  the  combined  resources  of 
rienced  in 
research 
work.  A 
large 
statistical 
and  refer¬ 
ence  library 
is  main¬ 
tained  in 
connection. 


Main  Bank  of  the  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  at  Fifth  and  Spring  Streets, 
Los  Angeles,  which  will  be  the  head  office  of  the  new  and  greater  Security  Bank. 
The  Bank  now  occupies  the  entire  Security  Bank  Building,  a  granite  front 
structure  five  stories  high  in  the  rear,  and  also  the  entire  main  floor  and 
mezzanine,  nearly  all  of  the  second  floor  and  part  of  the  third  floor  of  the 
Security  Building  on  the  corner. 


Home  of  the  Long  Beach  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Pine  Avenue,  which  will  become 
anch  of  the  Security  Trust  & 


The  east¬ 
ern  banker 
who  refers 
a  customer 
coming  to 
Los  Ange¬ 
les  to  the 
S  e  c  u  r  i  t  y 
Trust  & 
Savings 
Bank  will 
be  sending 
him  to  the 
largest 
bank  in  the 
territory  — 
a  bank 
which  cov¬ 
ers  all  the 
pri  nc  i  pal 
locat ions, 
and  also  an 
institution 
which  is 
prepared  to 
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Architect’s  drawing  of  the  new  building  of  the  Hollywood  Branch  of  the  Security 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank  at  Hollywood  Boulevard  and  Cahuenga  Avenue.  This  six- 
story  Class  A  building  will  house  the  Branch  in  its  main  floor,  basement  and 
second  floor,  while  the  upper  floors  will  be  devoted  to  offices.  It  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  completion. 


help  the  new  comer  with  re¬ 
liable  information,  not  only 
for  his  pleasure  trips,  but 
upon  any  line  of  business,  en¬ 
try  into  which  he  may  con¬ 
template. 


What  Three  Presidents  Say 


conditions”  charts  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  as  the  “one  white 
spot”  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  appeared  in  the  sable 
hue  of  “business  bad,”  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  after-war  adjust¬ 
ments  have  hardly  been  felt 
here. 
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the  three  banks  will  enable  us  to  serve 
the  community  far  more  successfully 
than  could  be  done  separately.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  advantages  of  great¬ 
er  capital  and  resources  to  meet  the 
financial  demands  of  the  city,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  greater  ability  in  the 
line  of  services,  which  all  large  banks 
feel  called  upon  to  render. 

“The  research  and  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Security  has  already 
proved  its  worth  through  the  extensive 
surveys  of  the  business  activities  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  it  has  made.  Our 
greater  strength  will  find  expression  in 
the  enlarged  activities  of  this  depart- 


National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Building,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  which  will  house  the  Pasadena  Branch  of  the 
Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 


ment,  which  is  prepared  to  furnish  the 
latest  available  data  and  the  most  relia¬ 
ble  information  concerning  any  line  of 
business  activity. 

“It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  person¬ 
ally  to  be  associated  with  the  officers  of 
the  Guaranty  and  the  Long  Beach 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  The  pros¬ 
pect  ahead  of  us  is  most  interesting  and 
we  are  united  in  the  common  policy  of 
devoting  our  energies  and  our  resources 
to  the  development  of  the  communities 
we  serve.” 

Dr.  Avery's  Views 

Dr.  M.  N.  Avery  said: 

“By  the  merger  we  pool  our  assets 
with  the  Security  bank  and  the  Long 
Beach  bank  and  become  associates  of 
the  officers  of  the  other  banks.  The 
Guaranty  bank  is  in  no  sense  selling 
out,  but  under  the  new  provisions  of 
the  Bank  Act  we  are  merging  with  the 
other  banks.  We  shall  not  lose  any 
of  the  intimate  touch  we  have  always 
had  with  our  customers  and  patrons. 
Our  stockholders  become  stockholders 
of  the  merged  bank  and  our  directors 
become  directors  of  the  new  bank. 

“As  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  I 
shall  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  the  operations 
of  the  new  institution,  but  I  will  also  remain  in 
active  charge  of  the  Guaranty  office.  The  Guar¬ 
anty  office,  as  a  complete  unit  of  the  enlarged 
bank,  will  continue  and  will  enlarge  its  opera¬ 
tions  in  all  its  departments. 

“The  officers  and  members  of  the  staff  who 
have  been  associated  with  me  in  the  Guaranty 
bank  will  enter  an  enlarged  field  of  activity  in 
the  new  bank.  W.  W.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  and  John 
Veenhuysen,  vice-presidents,  and  W.  R.  More¬ 
house,  cashier  of  the  Guaranty  bank,  will  become 
vice-presidents,  and  O.  C.  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
Guaranty,  will  become  assistant  vice-president 


and  assistant  secretary  of  the  new  bank.  Other 
officers  and  employees  will  likewise  take  their 
respective  places  in  the  new  organization. 

“Our  friends  and  patrons  will  find  the  same 
courteous  and  friendly  personnel  with  whom 
to  deal,  but  they  will  enjoy,  in  addition,  all 
the  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  our 
greater  financial  strength. 

“The  watchword  of  modern  banking  is  serv¬ 
ice — service  to  the  public  and  to  the  bank’s  own 
employees.  The  merger  will  bring  together  into 
one  organization  more  than  1000  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  The  bank  is  much  interested  in  their 
welfare  and  the  scope  of  our  personnel  and  edu¬ 
cational  work  will  be  expanded  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  institution.  A  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  banking  and  of  the  laws  under 
which  we  operate  is  especially  valuable,  and  we 
shall  put  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  knowl¬ 
edge  within  the  reach  of  our  entire  staff. 

“I  feel  a  very  genuine  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  my  associates  will  be  men  who  have 
done  much  for  the  advancement  of  our  material 
prosperity  and  with  whom  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  serve  in  the  continuation  of  that  work.” 

Mr.  Hatch  Speaks: 

P.  E.  Hatch,  president  of  the  Long  Beach 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  when  interviewed,  said: 

“Long  Beach  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  all 
well-wishers  of  Long  Beach,  will  share  our  feel¬ 


ing  of  gratification  over  the  merger.  By  it  we 
pool  our  resources  with  two  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  banks  in  Los  Angeles  and  thereby  are  able 
to  bring  to  the  people  of  Long  Beach  the  bank¬ 
ing  facilities  and  services  of  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  the  country. 

“The  Long  Beach  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  is 
not  being  sold  out,  but  under  the  new  provisions 
of  the  Bank  Act  we  are  merging  with  the  two 
Los  Angeles  banks.  We  shall  not  lose  any  of 
the  intimate  touch  we  have  always  had  with  local 
interests  and  conditions,  but  we  shall  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  further  the  interests  of  Long  Beach 
through  our  added  strength.  I  shall  be  a  vice- 
president  of  the  new  bank  and  local  manager. 
Mr.  Cook  also  becomes  a  vice-president  of  the 
new  bank  but  will  remain  active  in  Long  Beach. 

“Our  directors  will  continue  to  give  us  their 
counsel  and  support  and  our  stockholders  will  not 
be  changed  by  the  fact  of  the  merger.  For 
twenty-five  years  I  have  worked  for  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  our  beautiful  and  prosperous  city  and  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  by  the  present  action  it  will 
be  my  privilege  to  serve  this  community  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  ever  before. 

‘“It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  the  officers  of  the  other  banks  as 
my  associates  and  to  take  part  in  an  institution 
so  amply  able  in  resources  to  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  communities 
in  the  country.” 


S] 


Note.  This  is  a  presentation  in  compact  form  ot 
the  size  and  service  of  the  new  institution  as  it 
will  be  when  the  pending  merger  is  completed. 
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SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


TRUST 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Exceed  $11,500,000.00 
Total  Resources  Exceed  $148,000,000.00 

210,000  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS 

EVERY  BANKING  SERVICE 

Offices  in  the  following  locations: 

LOS  ANGELES: 

MAIN  OFFICE,  Fifth  and  Spring  Streets 
GUARANTY  OFFICE,  Seventh  and  Spring  Streets 
EQUITABLE  BRANCH,  First  and  Spring  Streets 
SEVENTH  ST.  BRANCH,  Seventh  and  Grand  Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD  BRANCH,  Hollywood  Blvd.  &  Cahuenga  Ave. 
VERMONT  AVE.  BRANCH,  Vermont  Ave.  &  Hollywood  Blvd. 

LONG  BEACH: 

LONG  BEACH  BRANCH,  First  Street  and  Pine  Ave. 
AMERICAN  AVE.  BRANCH,  American  Ave.  &  Anaheim  Ave. 
FOURTH  ST.  BRANCH,  Fourth  St.  and  Cherry  Ave. 

PASADENA: 

PASADENA  BRANCH,  Colorado  St.  and  Broadway 

SAN  PEDRO: 

HARBOR  BRANCH,  Sixth  and  Palos  Verde  Sts. 

HUNTINGTON  BEACH: 

HUNTINGTON  BEACH  BRANCH. 

The  Largest  Bank  in  One  Locality 
West  of  Chicago. 
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Fundamentals  §f  Growth 


VISION  is  the  motive  power  of  growth,  the  first  essential  of  development.  It  is  the  base  line 
from  which  progress  is  measured.  What  theory  is  to  science,  Vision  is  to  business  and  com¬ 
merce;  and  since  theory  is  valueless  unless  it  is  made  to  serve  as  the  initiative  for  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  into  terms  of  practical  value,  so  Vision  is  but  sterile  dressing  until  through  courageous  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  thought-vision  to  externalized  effort  it  takes  on  form  and  utility. 

The  men  whose  names  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  and  the  great  city  which  it  has  served  so  well  have  been  men  of  Vision. 
They  have  seen  the  things  which  the  future  held  in  trust  for  those  with  the  strength  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  them  real  and  they  have  pushed  forward  ever  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  but  ever 
forward.  Today  the  Citizens  National  Bank,  as  a  result  of  their  Vision  and  practical  ability  is 
prepared  to  serve  in  a  fundamental  way  all  institutions  and  individuals  with  interests  centering  in 
or  radiating  from  the  great  Southwest. 

THE  CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Spring  Streets 
Los  AngeleSj  U.  S.  A. 

Capital  $1,800,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $1,400,000.00 
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WHY  WE  ADVERTISE 


JZ7  ZZ7  JZ? 


NO  commercial  organization  can  hope  to  develop  at  a  pace  greater  than 
that  of  the  contemporary  development  of  the  community  which  it  serves. 
We  know  that  our  patrons’  interests  are  our  own.  We  know  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  community  is  our  progress.  We  know  that  the  advancement  of  the 
community  requires  a  thrifty,  industrious  body  of  men  and  women. 

Our  advertising  is  not  aimed  at  a  mere  increase  in  deposits,  nor  any  tem¬ 
porary  advantage  which  it  may  develop.  Each  advertisement,  whether  long 
or  short,  is  designed  to  be  a  study  filled  with  utility- — always  a  practical  tool 
for  the  reader,  and  always  looking  toward  an  unfolding  future.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  our  policy  is  constructive  and  high-principled. 

You  will  find  that  at  this  bank  your  interests  are  protected  with  the 
utmost  of  care  and  thoughtfulness. 

CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Resources  over  $31 ,000,000 .00 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  and  Spring  Streets 
Los  Angeles,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICERS: 

A.  J.  Waters,  President 

T.  E.  Pettigrew,  Vice-President  J.  M.  Rugg,  Vice-President 

W.  J.  Doran,  Vice-President  J.  Ross  Clark,  Vice-President 

M.  J.  Monnette,  Vice-President 
H.  D.  Ivey,  Cashier 

Geo.  E.  F.  Duffet,  Assistant  Cashier  F.  R.  Alvord,  Assistant  Cashier 

Geo.  Bugbee,  Assistant  Cashier  F.  E.  Prior,  Assistant  Cashier 

L.  O.  Ivey,  Assistant  Cashier  John  Burbaw,  Assistant  Cashier 

Sam  S.  Parsons,  Auditor 


NOTICE  TO  BANKERS 

We  have  a  special  report  service  that  is  available  to  all  bank¬ 
ers.  This  service  ranges  from  the  reporting  of  State  Wide 
trade  conditions  to  the  analysis  of  the  economic  position  of 
basic  commodities.  Your  requirements  addressed  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Research  Department  of  this  bank  will  receive  its 
prompt  and  thorough  attention. 
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OFFICERS,  HILL  STREET  OFFICE,  CITIZENS  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BANK 

l-Orra  E.  Monnette,  President;  2-Geo.  W.  Walker,  Vice  President;  3-H.  A.  Kehler,  Vice  President;  4— J.  E.  Faucett,  Vice  President;  5-R.  D.  Davis,  Cashier  and 
Secretary;  6— E  F.  Weaver,  Assistant  Cashier;  7— Bain  Sturges,  Assistant  Cashier;  8— George  T.  Stainback,  Assistant  Cashier;  9— C.  L.  Brewer,  Assistant  Secretary; 
'°r  E.  Macv.car  Anditor  and  Accounting;  1  1-C.  Sumner  James,  Trust  Officer;  12-Chas.  H.  Johnston,  Assistant  Trust  Officer;  1 3 — G.  B.  Cooper,  Assistant  Trust 
Officer,  14  John  S.  Campbell,  Manager  Broadway  Office;  1 5— F.  E.  Forker,  Assistant  Cashier,  Broadway  Office;  16— Jay  C.  Fisher,  Assistant  Cashier,  Broadway  Office; 
7  Norman  \T  .  McMillen,  Manager  Hollywood  Office;  I B-E.  E.  R.  Kalt,  Manager  Western  Avenue  Office;  19-Bert  F.  Vogel,  Manager  Pico-Figueroa  Office;  20-Lloyd  W 
mt  to  President. 
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The  Doorway  of  Progress 


AN  INVITATION 

to  the  members  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association 


rOU  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect 
California’s  most  modern  bank  — 
equipped  with  every  convenience  for  the 
transaction  of  a  general  banking  and 
trust  business. 


Citizens  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

736-738-740  South  Hill  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 


BRANCHES 


S.  W.  Corner  Pico  and  Figueroa  Streets 
6720  Hollywood  Boulevard 
209  South  Western  Avenue 
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the  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

'l*  OF  LOS  ANGE  LES* 


SUPERIOR  FACILITIES 

for  the  efficient  and  economical 
transaction  of  your  Los  Angeles 
business.  Direct  world  banking  ser¬ 
vice  through  our  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment.  Our  Public  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  is  at  your  command  for  sta¬ 
tistical  or  research  information.  Send 
for  our  monthly  review  of  business 
conditions  in  Los  Angeles. 


RESOURCES 

$33,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 

J.  E.  FISHBURN . President 

MARCO  H.  HELLMAN . Vice  President 

W.  D.  WOOLW1NE . Vice  President 

R.  I.  ROGERS . Vice  President 

HENRY  S.  McK.EE . Vice  President 

J.  H.  RAMBOZ . Vice  President 

C.  W.  PROLLIUS . Vice  President 

T.  A.  MORRISSEY . Cashier 

O.  A.  COX . Assistant  Cashier 

H.  H.  MARTIN . Assistant  Cashier 

A.  G.  MAURER . Assistant  Cashier 

C.  C.  CUMINGS . Assistant  Cashier 

G.  W.  FISHBURN . Auditor 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

1- — J.  E.  Fishburn,  President;  2 — Marco  H.  Heilman,  Vice  President;  3 — W.  D.  Woolwine,  Vice  President;  4 — R.  I.  Rogers,  Vice  President,  5  Hemy  S.  Mekr* 
President;  6 — J.  H.  Ramboz,  Vic&.President;  7 — C.  W.  Prollius,  Vice  President;  8— T.  A.  Morrissey,  Cashier;  9—0.  A.  Cox,  Assistant  Cashier;  10— H.  H.  Martin,  Assistan 
Cashier;  II — A.  G.  Maurer,  Assistant  Cashier;  12 — C.  C.  Cumings,  Assistant  Cashier. 
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TK  ree  Best  Sixties”  excavating  stadium  for  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California. 


Best  ‘  Sixty”  building  branch  line  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad. 


What  BESTS 
Doing 


Are 


For  the  past  ten  years  Best 
Tracklayer  Tractors  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  heavy-duty  work  of  all 
sorts,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

They  have  earned  a  splendid 
reputation  for  stamina,  depend¬ 
ability  and  low  cost  of  operation. 
Especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  name  Best  has  become  re¬ 
nowned. 

When  your  depositors  ask  you 
about  Best  Tractors  you  can,  with 

every  assurance,  say -  "they  are 

good  machines;  they  will  give  you 
splendid  service.” 

We  will  gladly  send  detailed 
information  on  prices,  service, 
dealers,  specifications,  perform¬ 
ance,  etc. 

C.  L.  Best  Tractor  Co. 
San  Leandro,  California 


Best  “Sixty”  plowing  sugar  cane  land  near  Honolulu. 


Best  “Thirty”  discing  on  Herbert  Hoover’s  farm. 


Best  “Cruiser”  snaking  logs  in  the  Northwest. 


Tractors 


Built  in  three  models — 
"Sixty”— “Cruiser'’  (60)  and  "Thirty" 
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A  Commercial  Bank 


Ever  since  The  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
Bank  of  Chicago  was  founded,  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  the  big  end  of  its  business  has  been  commercial 
banking. 

From  time  to  time,  new  departments  have  been  added, 
extending  and  widening  the  Bank’s  service,  but  it  has 
always  remained  first  of  all  a  commercial  bank,  and 
commercial  banking  its  principal  activity. 

Today  this  Bank  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
trust  companies  of  the  United  States  in  volume  of 
commercial  business  and  holdings  of  bank  deposits. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

CLARENCE  A.  BURLEY . Attorney  and  Capitalist 

MARSHALL  FIELD . Marshall  Field,  Glore,  Ward  &  Company 

ERNEST  A.  HAMILL . Chairman,  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

HALE  HOLDEN . President,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Company 

MARVIN  HUGHITT . Chairman,  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company 

EDMUND  D.  HULBERT . . President 

CHAUNCEY  KEEP . Trustee,  Marshall  Field  Estate 

CYRUS  H.  McCORMICK . Chairman,  International  Harvester  Company 

JOHN  J.  MITCHELL . Chairman  of  Board 

SEYMOUR  MORRIS . Trustee,  L.  Z.  Leiter  Estate 

JOHN  S.  RUNNELLS . President,  Pullman  Company 

EDWARD  L.  RYERSON . Chairman,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son 

JOHN  G.  SHEDD . President,  Marshall  Field  &  Company 

ORSON  SMITH . Chairman  of  Advisory  Committee 

JAMES  P.  SOPER . President,  Soper  Lumber  Company 

ALBERT  A.  SPRAGUE . Chairman,  Sprague  Warner  &  Company 


The 

Merchants 
Loan 


I^Trust 

Company 


'Identified  with 

Chicago’s  Progress 

Since  1857’ 


OFFICERS 

JOHN  J.  MITCHELL,  Chairman  of  Board 
EDMUND  D.  HULBERT . President 


FRANK  G.  NELSON..,.  Vice -President 

JOHN  E.  BLUNT,  Jr . Vice-President 

C.  E.  ESTES . Vice-President 

F.  W.  THOMPSON . Vice-President 

H.  G.  P.  DEANS . Vice-President 

JOHN  J.  GEDDES . Cashier 

F.  E.  LOOMIS . Assistant  Cashier 


Banks  and  bankers  seeking 
templating  a  banking  change 
special  services  offered  by  th: 


A.  F.  PITHER . Assistant  Cashier 

W.  A.  HUTCHISON  Assistant  Cashier 
LEON  L.  LOEHR,  Secy,  and  Tr.  Officer 
A.  LEONARD  JOHNSON,  Asst.  Secty. 

G.  F.  HARDIE . Mgr.  Bond  Dept. 

C.  C.  ADAMS. ...Asst.  Mgr.  Bond  Dept. 

H.  J.  SAMPSON,  Asst.  Mgr.  Fgn.  Dept. 


additional  facilities  or  con- 
are  invited  to  investigate  the 
s  Chicago  banking  institution. 


DEPARTMENTS 

COMMERCIAL — SAVINGS — TRUST — BOND 
— FARM  LOAN— FOREIGN  EXCHANGE— 


Capital  and  Surplus — Fifteen  Million  Dollars 
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Who  Is  Your  Lithographer? 

I  asked  the  Vice-President  of  one  of  the  great  banking  institutions  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  following  question: 

“From  whom  do  you  buy  your  Lithographing  and  Stationery?” 

“From  C.  S.  Hutson  &  Company.” 

“That’s  fine,”  I  said.  “Charlie  Hutson  has  asked  me  to  write  an  ad  to  put  in 
the  A.  B.  A.  edition  of  the  Coast  Banker.” 

“What  results  have  you  obtained  from  his  stationery,  or  what  can  I  say  in 
his  favor?” 

“Why,  you  can  say,”  replied  the  banker,  “that  the  principal  characteristics 
of  Hutson  s  work  are  accuracy,  promptness  and  excellence  of  workman¬ 
ship.  His  work  is  so  good  we  have  no  fault  to  find.” 

“That  is  all  I  want  to  know,  1  said.  “I  should  be  able  to  make  an  ad  out 
of  that.” 

Now  before  dismissing  this  banker  from  discussion  here,  I  want  to  say  that 
if  any  banker  who  is  a  buyer  of  Lithographing  and  a  potential  customer  of 
Hutson,  should  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  banker  referred  to,  I  will,  on 
application,  send  it  to  him. 

On  further  inquiry  in  other  banks,  I  found  that  Hutson  was  regarded 
equally  as  high  and  from  a  small  beginning  has  built  a  most  successful  busi¬ 
ness — by  doing  fine  work  at  reasonable  prices. 

GEORGE  P.  EDWARDS, 

Editor  Coast  Banker. 
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The  progress 

of  modem  Business, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  due 
largely  to  the  leadership 
of  certain  men,  who  de¬ 
vote  their  energies  untir¬ 
ingly  and  conscientiously 
to  the  service  of  Society  in  their 
respective  activities. 

Sp  eciahzmg  in  Manufacturing 
and  furnishing  Business,  either 
Financial  or  Industrial,  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  Stationery,  correct  in  tone 
and  character,  either  lithographed, 


embossed,  engraved,  or 
printed — pre-eminently 
stands  out,  the  “House 
of  Hutson.” 

A  large  and  growing 
clientele  have  found 
“Hutson’s  world  wide 
service”  just  what  they  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted,— A  House  qualified 
to  make  intelligent  and  practical 
suggestions,  together  with  creative 
ideas;  to  aid  and  stimulate  Busi¬ 
ness.  Such  a  house  is  rare  and 
highly  appreciated.  Such  is  the 
“House  of  Hutson.” 


C.  S.  HUTSON  &  COMPANY 


713-715  Gladys  Avenue 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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William  R.  Staats  Co. 


Government 

Municipal 

and  Corporation 

BONDS 


Also  Execute  Commission  Orders  in  All 

LISTED  SECURITIES 


VISITING  BANKERS  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
TO  USE  THE  FACILITIES  OF  OUR  OFFICES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

•401  Montgomery  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
640  S.  Spring  Street 


PASADENA 

65  S.  Raymond  Ave. 


GREETINGS 

Visiting  members  A\BAv 


Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
extends  to  you  and  your  friends  its  hos¬ 
pitality  and  sincere  welcome  to  make  use 
of  its  services  or  accommodations  in  any 
way  that  may  add  to  the  enjoyment  and 
interest  of  your  visit  in  Southern  Calif¬ 
ornia. 

If  you  will  call  at  our  banking  rooms, 
Spring  and  Seventh  Streets,  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  present  you  with  a  Souvenir  copy 
of  Bankers’  Guide  Book,  autographed  by  the 
author,  W.  R.  Morehouse.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  practical  nature  of  this  little  book  will  win 
for  it  a  permanent  place  on  your  desk,  and  we 
trust  that  it  may  serve  as  a  constant  remind¬ 
er  of  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles  and  this  Bank 
feel  honored  by  your  visit  and  want  you  to 
come  again. 

GUARANTY  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  B ANK 


y&see  next  fage 


Full  sized 
illustration 

A.  B.  A. 

SOUVENIR 

EDITION 

Bankers  Guide  Book 
By 

W.  R.  Morehouse 


rJ''he  book  contains  1190  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  on  pract¬ 
ical  bank  problems,  indexed  for 
ready  reference-the  answers  sup¬ 
ported  by  legal  citations  and  cer¬ 
tified  by  John  Edson  Brady,  Ed¬ 
itor  Banking  Law  Journal,  New 
York.  Bound  in  flexible  leather¬ 
ette  cover-287  pages  in  conven¬ 
ient  pocket  size-it  embraces  more 
practical  information  on  bank¬ 
ing  law  and  practice  than  sever¬ 
al  ordinary,  cumbersome  legal 
volumes. 


Gfree  TO  VISITING  MEMBERS  AB.A. 


Visiting  Members  of  American  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation  are  invited  to  call  at  the  Guaranty 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Spring  and  Seventh 
Streets,  and  secure  a  Souvenir  Copy  of  the 
Bankers  Guide  Book,  autographed  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  W.  R.  Morehouse. 
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The  Coast  in  National  Financing 

The  Pacific  Coast  as  a  Source  of  Financing  and  as  a  Big  and  Growing 
Market  for  High  Grade  Securities  Discussed  by  an  Expert  Bond  Man 

By  DEAN  WITTER. 


One  of  the  best  investment  authorities  on 
the  Coast  herein  discusses  “The  Growing  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  National  Fi¬ 
nancing”  in  its  two  aspects:  The  Coast  as  a 
source  of  financing,  and  as  a  market  for  in¬ 
vestments. 

As  a  source  of  financing  there  is  consid¬ 
ered,  first,  the  public  utilities  securities 
group,  including  the  hydro-electrics,  and  then 
other  utilities;  second,  land  secured  bonds, 
including  reclamation  and  irrigation  bonds 
and  land  mortgage  bonds;  then  industrial 
bonds  and  municipal  issues. 

In  discussing  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  market 
for  securities,  the  writer  emphasizes  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  its  prosperity  and  the  new  wealth 
created  by  continuous  development  of  basic 
industries.  Another  point  is  that  the  stead¬ 
iness  of  growth  prevents  over-expansion. 
There  has  been  a  wonderful  expansion  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  market  in  very  recent  years, 
particularly  in  California,  for  high  grade  se¬ 
curities  and  Eastern  bankers  and  bond  deal¬ 
ers  give  keen  attention  to  this  field. 


The  acute  demand  for  capital  during  the 
past  several  years  has  brought  the  Pacific 
Coast  into  prominence  as  a  factor  in  finan¬ 
cial  operations  of  national  scope  and  inter¬ 
est.  Not  only  has  it  been  the  seat  of  impor¬ 
tant  financing,  but  as  well  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  capital  needs  of  corpo¬ 
rations  throughout  the  East  and  to  our  own 
and  foreign  governments. 

The  major  developments  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  crowded 
into  the  short  span  of  twenty  years  or  less. 
Within  this  time,  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  the  Imperial 
and  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona  have 
yielded  to  irrigation,  producing  tremendous 
wealth.  Within  this  time,  fisheries,  lum¬ 
bering,  oil,  hydro-electric  power  and  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
development  have  made  their  contributions 
to  the  wealth  of  the  West.  Only  gold  and 
grain  come  of  an  earlier  period. 

Growth  is  the  outstanding  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  and,  as  al¬ 
ways,  growth  implies  the  investment  of  sur¬ 
plus  wealth.  Until  1914,  the  Pacific  Coast 
had  to  depend  upon  the  East  tor  surplus 
wealth  to  finance  its  progress. 

Since  1914,  however,  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  basic  industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
such  as  agriculture,  timber  and  oil,  was  such 
as  to  produce  a  surplus  not  only  sufficient  to 
finance  all  the  requirements  for  developing 
this  section,  but  further  to  provide  invest¬ 
ment  in  liberty  bonds  and,  more  recently, 
eastern  corporation  and  foreign  government 
issues. 

Basic  prosperity  has  transformed  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  its  normal  position  as  a 
borrowing  into  a  lending  community.  It 
has  been  able  to  absorb  all  of  its  major  bond 
issues  independent  of  the  East  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  investment  has  been  such  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  paid  higher  prices  for 
its  own  securities  than  were  obtainable  in 
the  East.  Rapidly  California,  as  being  the 
most  populous  and  prosperous  of  Pacific 
Coast  communities,  is  assuming  position  of 
banker,  not  only  for  its  own  enterprises,  but 
for  the  entire  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 


trict  which  includes  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Arizona. 

The  most  significant  class  of  securities 
of  which  the  Pacific  Coast  is  productive  is 
public  utility  securities,  particularly  hydro¬ 
electric  securities.  Hydro-electric  develop¬ 
ment  presents  the  greatest  need  for  financ¬ 
ing  and  funds  for  this  purpose  have  been 
supplied  largely  from  the  resources  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Without  exaggeration,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  depends  upon  the  continuous  de¬ 
velopment  of  hydro-electric  power;  that 
without  this  continuous  development  prog¬ 
ress  in  other  lines  of  activity  cannot  go  for- 


DEAN  WITTER, 

Chairman  Board  of  Governors,  California  Group, 
Investment  Bankers’  Association  of  America. 


ward.  When  it  is  considered  that  during 
the  ten  years  from  1910  to  1920  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  increased  32.6  per 
cent  and  that  the  population  of  California 
increased  44.1  per  cent  as  compared  with 
14.5  per  cent  for  the  Atlantic  Coast,  then  it 
must  be  realized  that  to  keep  pace  with  this 
growth  future  hydro-electric  construction 
work  must  overshadow  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  score  of 
years. 

One  hydro-electric  company,  basing  its 
conclusions  upon  carefully  fcollected  sta¬ 
tistics,  estimates  that  the  demand  for  power 
made  upon  it  doubles  each  seven  years.  It 
is  further  estimated  that  for  the  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  companies  of  California  as  a  whole, 
more  than  $750,000,000  of  capital  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  finance  necessary  new  develop¬ 
ment  within  the  next  ten  year  period. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
has  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
at  the  present  time  an  application  to  proceed 
with  surveys  for  the  development  of  2,500,- 
000  horsepower  of  electric  energy  from  the 
Colorado  River,  the  ultimate  cost  of  which 
is  estimated  to  be  $800,000,000.  This  pro¬ 
ject,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom 
and  the  rtemendous  capital  required  to 
finance  it  challenges  the  imagination.  Yet 
it  is  believed  that  this  tremendous  amount 
of  power  and  the  1,000,000  horsepower  yet 
to  be  developed  from  present  power  sites 


will  be  demanded  and  entirely  absorbed  by 
the  growth  of  the  Southwest  in  the  next 
twenty  years. 

The  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corpo¬ 
ration  analyses  its  problem  with  a  little 
closer  reference  to  the  immediate  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  territory.  The  average  home 
around  Fresno  is  worth  $5,000.  For  every 
farm  delayed  in  development,  it  is  found, 
two  homes  in  the  city  are  delayed  in  con¬ 
struction.  In  the  Fresno  district  there  were 
recently  2,000  applicants  for  power  for  farm 
development  who  could  not  be  supplied. 
Thus  $10,000,000  of  new  construction  work 
in  one  community  was  delayed. 

It  must  not  be  thought  from  this  that 
our  hydro-electric  companies  are  only  now 
becoming  aware  of  the  power  demands  of 
the  territory  which  they  serve.  Crippled 
somewFat  during  the  war  period,  they  have 
consistently  pursued  vigorous  development 
programs,  yet  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
construction  work  accomplished,  they  have 
been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
demand  for  power. 

The  Pacific  Coast,  being  a  growing  terri¬ 
tory,  will  probably  develop  more  rapidly  in 
the  coming  twenty  years  than  it  has  during 
the  period  since  1900.  And  particularly  will 
the  demand  for  power  increase  more  rapidly 
during  the  coming  twenty  years  than  in  the 
period  since  1900  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  uses  to  which  it  has  been  adapted.  Our 
railroads  likely  will  electrify  their  systems. 
New  manufacturing  plants  will  depend  more 
and  more  upon  hydro-electric  power  be¬ 
cause  of  the  decreasing  supply  and  increas¬ 
ing  cost  of  oil  for  fuel.  Certainly  we  must 
anticipate  tremendous  additional  capital  in¬ 
vestment  in  hydro-electric  development 
which  must  be  obtained  largely  through  the 
medium  of  bond  issues. 

The  ability  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  supply 
the  necessary  capital,  unaided,  is  doubtful. 
It  appears  more  than  likely  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  again  have  to  depend  upon  the 
East,  with  its  larger  accumulation  of  sur¬ 
plus  wealth  and  proportionately  less  de¬ 
mand  for  this  surplus,  to  finance  a  good 
share  of  this  development. 

However,  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Pacific  Coast  that  this  development  go 
forward — not  in  some  far-fetched,  theoret¬ 
ical  sense,  but  in  the  very  real  sense  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  hand.  Referring  to  the  analysis  of 
San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation 
as  touching  the  community  of  Fresno,  it  is 
obvious  that  every  man,  whether  he  be  a 
farmer,  a  laborer,  a  merchant,  a  professional, 
a  baker,  a  banker  or  candlestick  maker  will 
benefit  by  this  development — and  the  only 
inducement  that  can  be  advanced  to  outside 
capital  is  dollars  return  upon  dollars  in¬ 
vested. 

Likewise  in  another  of  our  basic  indus¬ 
tries,  that  of  land  development,  are  there 
possibilities  for  profitable  investment.  Ac 
the  present  time  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  less  than  20  per 
cent  realized.  The  Colorado  River  project, 
already  noted,  will  make  possible  the  irriga¬ 
tion  of  some  3,000,000  acres  and  every  one 
familiar  with  the  development  of  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Coast  knows  how  irrigation 
multiplies  productiveness  and  the  ability 
the  soil  to  support  population.  With  sucli 
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The  Bright  Spot 


on  the  business  map  of  the  United  States  is  Los  Angeles.  Business  good.  One 
hundred  thousand  gain  in  population  past  year.  Clearings  ahead  of  1920.  Thirty- 
seven  new  steamship  lines.  Nineteen  million  gain  in  exports  over  1915. 

City  is  tenth  in  population — seventh  in  industry.  Los  Angeles  County  exceeds  any 
of  fifteen  states  in  population  and  any  of  twenty-six  states  in  assessed  valuation. 
Reasons:  Climate,  hydro-electric  power,  aqueduct  water,  agricultural  and  min¬ 

eral  resources,  long  staple  cotton,  oil,  gas,  world  harbor,  Panama  canal,  foreign 
trade,  shipbuilding,  movies,  good  roads  and  national  advertising. 

Do  business  with  the  Commercial  National  Bank  —  domestic  and  foreign.  It  is 
keeping  up  with  this  progress. 

Commercial  National  Bank 

401  South  Spring  Street  Los  Angeles,  California 


Officers: - W.  A.  Bonynge,  President;  Joseph  Burkhard,  Vice  President;  L.  E.  Shepherd,  Vice  President;  Malcolm  Crowe,  Vice  President;  W.  A. 

Bonynge,  Jr.,  Cashier;  P.  R.  Williams,  Assistant  Cashier;  W.  J.  Moriarty,  Assistant  Cashier;  L.  B.  Pollock,  Assistant  Cashier. 

Directors: Charles  C.  Chapman,  Joseph  Burkhard,  J.  E.  Carr,  L.  E.  Shepherd,  C.  N.  Flint,  W.  A.  Bonynge,  S.  A.  Bulfinch,  Z.  T.  Cole,  E.  B. 

Rivers,  Buford  Graves,  J.  L.  Dabbs,  Philip  Forve,  George  E.  Platt,  D.  M.  Dorman,  Neil  S.  McCarthy,  Cecil  B.  De  Mille,  Malcolm  Crowe,  W.  A. 
Bonynge,  Jr.,  A.  C.  Robbins. 
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J.  A.  SWALWELL, 

President  Union  National  Bank,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Member  Executive  Council,  A.  B.  A. 

possibilities  still  in  the  future,  land-secured 
bonds  will  continue  to  be  common  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Since  the  days  of  the  vaquero,  the  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  to  break  up  large  estates 
into  smaller  farming  units  for  more  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation.  To  build  fences,  roads, 
farm  buildings,  acquire  implements  and 
stock,  prepare  the  soil  for  irrigation,  set  out 
orchards  and  vineyards  requires  large  ex¬ 
penditures  which  are  funded  into  bond  issues 
either  before  or  after  the  improvements  are 
made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  private 
enterprises  frequently  are  upon  such  scale 
as  to  require  extensive  reclamation  or 
irrigation  projects  as  are  ordinarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  formation  of  special  assess¬ 
ment  districts  of  a  semi-municipal  nature. 

Land  Development  Bonds 

There  are  several  issues  of  bonds  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  which  represent 
extensive  land  development.  The  issue  of 
Miller  and  Lux  Incorporated  bonds  repre¬ 
sents  the  development  of  a  large  section  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  One  unit  of  the 
Miller  and  Lux  properties  is  the  largest 
contiguous  tract  of  (land  under  ta  single 
ownership  in  the  West.  Improvements  con¬ 
sist  of  an  extensive  irrigation  project,  the 
building  of  canals,  subdivision  of  large 
ranches  into  farms,  fences,  farm  buildings, 
farming  equipment,  roads,  even  the  building 
of  towns  and  the  operation  of  mercantile 


properties  for  tenants  and  landholders. 
Likewise  the  Sutter  Basin  bonds  represent 
the  drainage  of  a  swamp,  construction  of 
dikes,  the  building  of  irrigation  canals  and 
the  preparation  of  the  land  for  intensive 
cultivation.  The  Valley  Ranch  bonds  repre¬ 
sent  the  reclamation,  under  the  Roosevelt 
Dam,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  famous  Salt 
River  Valley,  and  the  conversion  of  a  desert 
into  fields  of  living  green. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  development  of 
the  country  makes  such  tremendous  de¬ 
mands  upon  private  utility  enterprises  and 
that  if  such  a  large  measure  of  growth  lies 
still  in  the  future,  then  municipalities,  too, 
must  be  put  to  it  to  finance  the  building 
of  schools,  roads,  and  other  public  works. 

Roads  and  Schools 

In  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States, 
road  building,  for  example,  has  gone  for¬ 
ward  over  a  period  of  many  generations. 
The  transportation  system  developed  grad¬ 
ually,  as  need  and  modern  invention  requir¬ 
ed.  But  in  the  West,  there  is  placed  upon 
the  state  the  immediate  demand  for  good 
roads  for  motor  transportation.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  high  cost  of  road 
construction  and  the  high  cost  of  capital 
have  delayed  the  program  of  building  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  faces  the  necessity  of  a 
redoubled  program. 

The  school  situation,  too,  demands  atten¬ 
tion.  With  population  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  44.1  per  cent  during  the  past  ten 
years,  many  communities  have  found  that 
almost  before  the  plaster  is  dry  on  the 
walls,  the  school  plant  has  become  inade¬ 
quate  and  bonds  must  be  issued  for  addi¬ 
tions.  There  are  few  school  districts, 
especially  in  the  larger  communities,  but 
what  are  contemplating  the  necessity  for 
new  building  and  nyany  of  them  are  engag¬ 
ing  emergency  facilities  pending  lower  costs 
of  building,  in  material,  labor  and  capital. 

Municipal  Utilities 

Many  municipalities,  too,  are  coming 
to  engage  in  utility  activities  heretofore 
thought  to  be  best  conducted  by  private 
enterprise.  This  is  particularly  true  of  such 
utilities  as  the  service  of  gas,  electricity  and 
water,  though  it  is  also  embracing  trans¬ 
portation.  Recent  legislation  passed  by  the 
California  Legislature  provides  for  the  union 
of  cities  or  counties  in  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  power  sites  to  the  end  that 
they  may  thus  be  assured  of  adequate  power 
for  their  unhindered  development.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  municipalities 
actually  will  engage  in  the  development  of 


PAUL  WARBURG, 

Chairman  Economic  Policy  Commission;  Member 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York. 

power  or  whether  they  will  merely  take 
over  the  distribution  of  power,  leaving  con¬ 
struction  work  to  private  enterprise. 

In  every  field  of  activity,  therefore,  it  will 
be  observed  that  expansion,  growth,  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  outstanding  characteristic.  It 
is  partly  because  of  this  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  able  to  offer  Eastern  capital  such 
attractive  opportunities  in  its  securities. 
Normal,  healthy,  deep-rooted  growth  serves 
to  provide  a  constantly  increasing  margin  of 
protection  and  insures  larger  profits  to 
invested  capital.  It  is  significant  that 
Pacific  Coast  borrowings  go  into  revenue- 
producing  properties  rather  than  to  pay  for 
over  extensions  in  periods  of  prosperity. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
must  secure  a  good  portion  of  its  capital 
from  outside  sources  makes  necessary  offer 
of  more  liberal  return  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

The  wealth  of  the  West  is  permanent 
wealth,  derived  from  basic  industries.  Over¬ 
expansion  is  virtually  impossible  because  the 
slack  is  readily  taken  up  by  normal  growth. 
And  in  the  future,  we  may  anticipate  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  national  financing,  first 
as  a  borrower  of  good  character  and,  as 
the  benefits  of  progress  accrue,  as  a  liberal 
contributor  to  the  surplus  wealth  of  the 
nation. 
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HOW  BANKERS  CAN  HELP  STOP 
PROFIT  LEAKS  IN  INDUSTRY 


According  to  authorities  the  waste  caused  by  improper  lubrica¬ 
tion  constitutes  one  of  the  heavy  drains  upon  American  industry. 

Every  plant  owner,  every  tractor  owner,  every  automobile  owner 
pays  toll  for  buying  lubricants  upon  a  basis  of  price  instead  of  on  a 
basis  of  quality.  High  repair  costs,  suspended  operations,  wasted 
fuel — all  result  from  failure  to  specify  the  correct  fuel  or  lubricant  for 
the  right  purpose. 


Associated  Oil  Products 
Include 

Gasoline 

Engine  Distillate 
Lubricating  Oils 
Marine  Oils 
Greases 

Fuel  Oil 


The  easy  way  to  prevent  this  loss  is  to  buy  Associated  Oil  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Advanced  refining  methods  and  effective  results  in  use  have 
made  these  products  the  choice  of  analytical  purchasing  agents  for 
years.  Our  Engineering  Staff  will  gladly  recommend  the  correct 
Associated  fuel  or  lubricant. 

It  is  within  the  province  of  modern  bankers  to  consider  this  phase 
of  their  clients’  business  operations. 


Cycol  Motor  Oil 

Cycol  is  the  new  motor  oil  free 
from  the  destructive  “sulpho” 
compounds  which  cause  oils  to 
break  down  rapidly  under  en¬ 
gine  heat.  Cycol  has  chemical 
characteristics  different  from 
any  other  oil.  Prove  its  su¬ 
periority  in  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Stabilizing  Public  Utility"  Rates 

c_A  Discussion  of  the  Relation  of  Public  Utility  Regulation  to  the 
Lower  and  Fluctuating  Market  Prices  of  Public  Utilities  Securities 

By  H.  W.  BRUNDIGE, 

President  California  State  Railroad  Commission,  San  Francisco. 


The  publishers  of  the  Coast  Banker  have 
requested  me  to  comment  on  the  subject, 
“Efforts  of  the  Railroad  Commission  to  Sta¬ 
bilize  and  Regulate  Public  Utilities  in  the 
Future.” 

These  days  one  hears  frequently  of  the 
stabilization  of  the  dollar.  Now  and  then, 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  regulatory  com¬ 
missions  should  so  fix  rates  as  to  stabilize 
securities.  If  the  proponents  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  mean  that  the  commissions  are  to 
breathe  value,  so  to  speak,  into  securities 
which  do  not  rest  on  property,  I  can  em¬ 
phatically  say  that  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  the  State  of  California  has  not  and  will 
not  approve  the  suggestion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  reasonable  value  of  the  property 
used  and  useful  in  rendering  service  to  the 
public  and  to  fix  rates  which  will  yield  a 
reasonable  return  on  such  value.  The 
money  expended,  where  it  came  from  and 
how  it  was  spent,  are  important  elements  for 
consideration.  In  arriving  at  a  rate  base 
it  may  be  said  that  the  actual  or  the  reason¬ 
able  cost  of  the  properties  is  given  more 
weight  than  any  other  element,  assuming 
of  course,  that  the  plant  is  not  overbuilt 
and  that  it  is  economically  and  efficiently 
operated. 

Regulation  in  and  by  itself  will  not  stabil¬ 
ize  securities  or  save  public  utility  corpo¬ 
rations  from  financial  difficulties  indefinitely, 
particularly  in  those  instances  where  the 
total  outstanding  securities  greatly  exceed 
the  value  of  the  property.  The  manage¬ 
ment  that  disregards  economic  laws  and 
tolerates  inefficiency,  wasteful  operation 
and  an  indifferent  attitude  to  the  service 
rendered  is  headed  straight  toward  disaster 
and  there  is  no  power  anywhere  to  save  it 
from  the  inevitable  results  of  its  own  folly. 
Before  the  plea  of  the  owners  of  the  securi¬ 
ties  of  such  a  corporation  can  be  heard,  they 
must  remove  unnecessary  expense  and  se¬ 
cure  a  management  interested  primarily  in 
rendering  service  to  the  public. 

Property  Cost  the  Rate  Basis 

The  first  step  in  stabilizing  securities  is 
to  establish  a  reasonable  relation  between 
the  cost  of  the  property  used  and  useful 
in  serving  the  public  and  the  securities  out¬ 
standing.  Seldom  does  the  question  of 
stabilizing  securities  arise  in  connection 
with  utilities  properly  financed.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  be  soundly  capitalized,  the  fair  return 
allowed  by  the  Commission  is  adequate  to 
meet  interest  charges,  to  amortize  debt  dis¬ 
count,  to  pay  dividends  on  stock  and  leave 
something  as  an  addition  to  the  accumulated 
surplus.  The  money  necessary  to  take  care 
of  these  four  items  must  in  all  cases  come 
out  of  the  fair  return  allowed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  realized  by  the  company. 

Many  cases  have,  and  no  doubt  others 
will,  come  before  the  Commission  where  the 
stock  and  bonds  outstanding  is  so  much  in 
excess  of  the  money  actually  invested  in  the 
property,  or  the  rate  base  found  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  rate 
that  will  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  total  cap¬ 
italization.  Prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Act,  which  conferred 
jurisdiction  upon  the  Railroad  Commission 
over  the  issue  of  securities,  it  was  a  common 


practice  to  issue  stock  to  promoters  for 
imaginary  services  or  in  exchange  for  the 
assignment  of  a  franchise  or  give  it  away 
as  a  bonus  to  bond  purchasers.  Following 
its  initial  issue,  the  stock  may  have  been 
transferred  from  one  party  to  another  until 
today,  as  a  result  of  skillful  trading,  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  real  investment  by  its  present 
owner.  A  company’s  assets,  of  course,  have 
not  been  increased  by  these  subsequent 
transfers.  The  present  owners,  however, 


The  main  phase  of  the  question  of  public 
utility  regulation  under  present  financial  con¬ 
ditions  dealt  with  in  this  article  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  president  of  the  California  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission,  is  the  relation  of  regulation  to  the 
stability  of  the  prices  of  public  utility  securi¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Brundige  points  out  that  regula¬ 
tion  cannot  sustain  or  save  a  utility  with  an 
unsound  financial  basis  or  an  inefficient  man¬ 
agement.  The  Commission  does  not  guaran¬ 
tee  a  fair  return  on  the  rate  base,  which  is  the 
value  of  the  property  in  the  public  service. 
The  commission  can  not  be  governed  by  the 
market  price  of  money  when  raising  interest 
rates  lowers  the  price  of  public  utility  securi¬ 
ties.  Lowering  interest  rates  and  commodity 
prices  will  work  the  relief  agitated  for,  he 
says. 


may  insist  that  they  having  expended  actual 
cash  to  acquire  the  stock,  therefore  the 
Commission  should  recognize  the  stock  as 
having  a  value  and  fix  rates  which  will 
enable  a  company  to  pay  dividends  on  the 
stock.  Inasmuch  as  the  subsequent  trans¬ 
fers  of  the  stock  have  not  increased  the 
property  assets  of  the  corporation,  the  Com¬ 
mission  cannot  consider  the  investment  of 
the  present  stockholders.  The  Railroad 
Commission  looks  to  the  investment  of  the 
company  and  not  to  that  of  the  security 
holders. 

Security  Issues  Summarized 

The  issue  of  securities  by  public  utility 
corporations  has  been,  since  March  23,  1912, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission.  Up  to  June  30,  1921,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  passed  on  applications  for  per¬ 
mission  to  issue  stock,  bonds,  notes  and 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  involving 
the  sum  of  $1,324,748,284.22.  This  amount 
is  made  up  of  the  following  items : 

Applications  granted  . $1,170,018,613.18 

Applications  denied  .  80,886,817.04 

Applications  dismissed  .  73,842,854.00 

Total  . $1,324,748,284.22 

The  Commission  lacks  positive  powers  to 
compel  the  re-financing  of  public  utility 
properties.  The  authority  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  grant  to  issue  securities  is  per¬ 
missive  only.  The  law  declares  void  all  se¬ 
curities  issued  without  permission  from  the 
Railroad  Commission.  By  virtue  of  this 
provision  of  the  law,  the  action  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  case  of  re-financing  of  public 
utility  properties  is  finally  controlling. 
Whether  the  properties  are  re-financed  by 
agreement  or  as  a  result  of  foreclosure  pro¬ 
ceedings,  no  stock  can  be  issued  without  the 
Commission’s  authorization.  Before  author¬ 


izing  the  issue  of  securities  to  carry  into 
effect  reorganization  plans,  the  Commission 
must  be  satisfied  that  ther  is  a  reasonable 
relation  between  the  value  of  the  property 
and  the  proposed  issue  of  securities,  and  that 
under  the  proposed  issue  of  securities  the 
utility  can  give  efficient  service  and  finance 
necessary  new  developments. 

The  adherence  of  the  Commission  to  this 
sound  policy  has  resulted  in  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  Pacific  properties  being 
reduced  by  $105,000,000.  Through  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission,  the  capitalization 
of  the  properties  of  the  Oakland,  Antioch 
and  Eastern  Railway  was  reduced  $8,660,- 
000,  the  capitalization  of  the  Peoples  Water 
Company  properties  $16,847,000';  the  capi¬ 
talization  of  the  Northern  Electric  proper¬ 
ties  $28,950,000  and  the  capitalization  of  the 
United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco  proper¬ 
ties  $34,647,000. 

Now  and  then  statements  have  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  Commission  in  some 
way  guarantees  certain  earnings  to  public 
utilities.  The  Commission  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  Public  Utilities  Act,  Section 
52,  specifically  provides  that  “No  deed  or 
act,  done  or  performed  under  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith,  shall  be  held  or  construed  to 
obligate  the  State  of  California  to  pay  or 
guarantee,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  any 
stock  or  stock  certificate  or  bond,  note  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  authorized, 
issued,  or  executed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.” 

What  the  Commission  has  done  and  will 
continue  to  do  is  to  fix  rates  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  yield  a  fair  return  on  a  rate  base, 
which  includes  only  the  property  used  and 
useful  in  rendering  public  service.  It  esti¬ 
mates  as  accurately  as  the  evidence  permits 
the  earnings  which  will  be  produced  by  the 
rate  schedule  authorized  to  be  put  into 
effect.  If  the  estimate  is  not  realized,  no 
obligation  rests  on  the  Commission  to  fur¬ 
ther  increase  rates  and  no  liability  is  imposed 
upon  the  State. 

Interest  Rates  and  Utility  Returns 

I  sometimes  feel  that  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  utilities  and  security  holders  for  in¬ 
creased  rates,  rests  on  a  misconception  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  interest  rates  are 
higher  today  than  they  were  five  years  ago 
and  that  a  5  per  cent  bond  is  selling  for  less 
than  five  years  ago  even  though  the  earn¬ 
ings  and  security  are  more  certain  and 
better.  To  illustrate,  I  have  in  mind  a  5 
per  cent  bond  which  in  1916  sold  at  93J4, 
or  on  a  5j4  per  cent  basis,  and  is  now  selling 
at  8 3j4,  or  on  a  6.45  per  cent  basis.  The 
man  who  bought  a  $1,000  bond  of  this  issue 
in  1916  at  93r/2  paid  $935  for  it  and  can  now 
get  but  $835,  or  $100  less.  The  fact  that 
he  can  get  only  $835  is  not  caused  by  any 
decrease  in  the  company’s  earnings  or  by 
the  wasting  of  his  security.  T  he  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  company  are  larger  than  in  1916, 
while  millions  of  dollars  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  junior  securities  have  since  been  in¬ 
vested  in  the  utility  properties,  thereby 
improving  his  security.  The  principal  fac¬ 
tor  that  has  decreased  his  investment  is 
general  rise  in  interest  rates,  a  matter  . 
which  the  Commission  has  no  coni; 
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There  is  no  Secret  about 
the  Growth  and  Success  of 
The  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 

IT  IS  the  result  of  a 
policy  based  upon 
sound  banking  prac¬ 
tices,  combined  with 
close  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  thorough 
co-operation  with  our 
clients. 

By  helping  them  de¬ 
velop  we  have  built  up 
the  hank.  Our  deposits 
are  now  more  than 

$43,000,000. 

The  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 


West  Oakland 
1228  Seventh  Street 
Berkeley 

Shattuck  Avenue  at  Center 
East  Oakland 

23rd  Avenue  at  E.  14th  Street 


COMMERCIAL  •  SAYINGS 
AND  TRUST 

Twelfth  and  Broadway 
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The  Colorado  River  Project 

The  Stupendous  Enterprise  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
to  Provide  Millions  of  Horsepower  and  Irrigate  Millions  of  Acres 


By  A.  N.  KEMP, 

Vice  President  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Read  herewith  a  plain  summary  of  the 
bold  enterprise  which  the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Edison  Company’s  officers  and  engineers, 
have  worked  out  for  the  Colorado  river 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  and  energeti¬ 
cally  forwarded  with  National  and  State 
authorities.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  and  promised  greatness  of  the  Southwest 
that  stirs  the  imagination. 

The  development  will  cost  more  than  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  the  necessary  ability, 
energy  and  financial  plans  are  ready  for 
prompt  action  when  the  necessary  govern¬ 
ment  approval  is  secured. 

The  project  involves  a  storage  reservoir 
over  200  miles  long,  irrigation  of  vast  new 
areas  of  desert,  great  dams  in  the  canyon, 
the  electrification  of  railways  through  a 
great  territory,  and  the  provision  of  power 
to  industries  and  municipalities  over  an 
ultimate  radius  of  500  miles.  The  potential 
horsepower  is  4,350,000.  The  famous  scenic 
portions  of  the  Grand  Canyon  will  not  be 
affected- 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  colossal  task  of  harnessing  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River,  and  as  quickly  as 
money,  skill,  and  vigorous  initiative  can  do 
so,  turn  the  potential  electric  energy  of  this, 
the  third  greatest  river  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  uses  of  man,  and  for  the  up-building 
of  the  Southwest.  We  are  a  candidate  for 
the  job,  and  we  believe  that  we  are  the  log¬ 
ical  candidate,  and  that  we  can  give  the 
people  what  they  want — quick  action,  eco¬ 
nomic  construction,  and  an  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  electrical  product  of  the 
river  among  the  seven  states  that  have  claim 
to  it,  under  rates  fixed  by  public  regulation, 
better  than  any  other  agency.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company  to  associate  with  it  in  its  project, 
which  will  cost  more  than  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  all  of  the  power  com¬ 
panies  in  the  territory  which  have  a  right 
to  the  power  resources  of  the  river,  namely, 
those  in  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  to  that  end  it  has  applied  to  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Commission,  stating 
that  it  is  an  applicant  for  the  job  under  a 
fifty-year  license.  It  has  also  made  concur¬ 
rent  applications  to  the  state  authorities  of 
Arizona,  within  which  commonwealth  lie 
the  principal  sites  which  its  engineers  con¬ 
sider  should  first  be  developed  for  reasons 
of  economy,  efficiency  and  absolute  control. 

The  enormous  economic  loss  in  produc¬ 
tion  from  unworked  mines,  and  from  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  rich  land  simply  awaiting 
irrigation  to  produce  abundant  harvests,  and 
the  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  oil  and 
coal  for  the  production  of  power  are  center¬ 
ing  attention  on  the  fact  that  this  greatest 
of  untamed  water  courses  on  the  North 
American  continent  must  be  immediately 
harnessed,  either  by  the  government  or  by 
private  agencies. 

In  compliance  with  the  new  Federal  Wa¬ 
ter  Power  law,  private  agencies  operate 
under  what  is  practically  an  option  held  by 
the  government  to  take  over  the  project  at 


the  expiration  of  a  period  fixed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission. 

The  potential  horsepower  of  the  Colorado 
River  is  4,350,000,  with  a  fall  of  3,000  feet. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  Edison  Company  that 
the  benefits  which  will  be  derived  from  de¬ 
veloping  this  project  will  include  absolute 
flood  control,  the  water  discharged  reduced 
to  a  volume  which  may  be  safely  carried 


A.  N.  KEMP, 

Vice  President  State  Bank  Division,  A.  B.  A. 


within  the  natural  banks,  levees  being  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated;  provision  for  irrigation 
of  an  additional  2,- 
250,000  acres;  a  stor¬ 
age  basin  over  200 
miles  in  length,  im¬ 
pounding  more  than 
40,000,000  acre  feet 
of  water,  creating  a 
navigable  inland 
waterway  in  the 
state  of  Utah,  and 
making  300  miles  of 
the  river  available 
for  waterway  com¬ 
merce.  The  area  to 
which  this  power 
will  be  available  in¬ 
cludes  three  -  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  state  of 
California,  the  entire 
states  of  Arizona, 

Nevada  and  Utah, 
more  than  half  of 
Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  one-fifth  of 
Idaho  and  Wyoming, 
and  possibly  large 
tracts  in  northern 
Mexico;  that  this 
power  may  facilitate 
the  electrification  of 
steam  railroads,  as 
well  as  serve  com¬ 
mercial,  agricultural, 
mining  and  munici¬ 
pal  uses  throughout 
the  district;  that  90,- 
000,000  b  a  r  r  e  1  s  of 
fuel  oil  per  year  will 
be  saved  by  the  sub¬ 


stitution  of  this  hydro-electric  power,  prac¬ 
tically  amounting  to  the  present  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  entire  state  of  California; 
that  these  savings  in  oil  consumption  will 
indefinitely  extend  the  fuel  life  of  our  navy 
and  merchant  marine,  the  vessels  of  which 
during  the  war  were  of  necessity  changed 
from  coal  to  oil  burning  types ;  and  that  this 
development  will  increase  the  community 
wealth  equal  to  the  total  valuation  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  year  1920. 

Immediate  development  of  the  power  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Colorado  River  by  existing 
agencies  is  the  theory  on  which  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Edison  Company  has  taken 
the  initiative.  This  company  operates  in  a 
territory  about  equal  to  the  war  zone  of 
Europe,  and  has  an  enormous  market  for 
power,  to  supply  irrigation,  and  for  the  fac¬ 
tories  which  are  locating  in  proximity  to 
the  port  of  Los  Angeles  to  supply  wares  to 
the  dense  populations  reached  by  Pacific 
shipping.  The  Edison  Company  proposes 
to  erect  a  veritable  mountain  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Colorado  River,  seventy-five  miles 
above  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
thus  controlling  its  flow,  and  making  pos¬ 
sible  without  danger  of  flood  damage  sub¬ 
sequent  power  constructions  at  points  be¬ 
low,  and  to  develop  two  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  horsepower  of  electric  energy.  This 
proposition  includes  the  ultimate  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  power  resources  of  the  Colorado 


ONE  OF  THE  DAMS  IS  PLANNED  FOR  THE  CANYON  STRETCH 
IN  THE  FOREGROUND. 
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River  by  constructing  power  plants  at  Lee’s 
Ferry,  Marble  Canyon  above  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon,  Diamond  Creek,  fifty  miles  below  the 
Grand  Canyon,  and  also  plans  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Boulder  Canyon,  which  lies  between 
Nevada  and  Arizona,  and  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  Imperial 
Valley  irrigation  district  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  reclamation  service. 

The  Grand  Canyon  unquestionably  pos¬ 
sesses  a  great  power  resource,  but  due  to  its 
location  within  the  National  Park,  which  is 
excluded  from  development  projects  except 
under  special  act  of  Congress,  it  has  not 
been  taken  into  consideration.  The  com¬ 
plete  development  of  the  electric  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River  would  total  4,350,000 
horsepower  of  hydro-electric  energy.  With¬ 
in  the  zone  which  this  power  would  serve 
dwell  about  six  and  a  half  million  of  the  one 
hundred  ten  million  inhabitants  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

“The  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  has  initiated  this  project  and  expects 
to  associate  in  the  enterprise  all  the  power 
companies  within  the  area  of  distribution  in 
the  several  states  named,  and  all  of  these 
companies  are  under  strict  regulation,  and 
with  the  creation  of  a  new  corporate  entity, 
it  also  will  be  under  the  same  strict  govern¬ 
mental  regulation,”  began  Mr.  Edwin  O. 
Edgerton,  acting  as  special  counsel  for  the 
company,  in  his  recent  discussion  of  the 
functioning  of  the  proposed  distribution  in 
the  several  states.  Continuing,  he  explained, 
“It  is  proposed  to  mass  the  brains  and  long 
experience  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  power 
business,  and  to  bring  to  this  project  the  or¬ 
ganized  initiative  of  the  power  companies. 
Mr.  John  B.  Miller,  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Edison  Company,  assures 
that  he  will  not  permit  any  selfish  interest 
to  get  into  any  position  of  direction  of  the 
policies  of  this  project,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  shall  be  so  framed  and  carried  for¬ 
ward  as  to  prevent  any  promotion  profit  or 
financial  exploitation  of  any  kind  except  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  money  invested.” 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Miller,  it  was  also  stated 
that  it  is  proposed  to  invite  and  encourage 
stock  ownership  in  this  enterprise  by  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  public,  on  similar  lines  to 
those  of  the  Edison  Company  in  selling  a 
large  amount  of  its  stock  in  small  blocks  to 
consumers,  and  that  this  will  effect  in  the 
Colorado  River  project  a  very  real  public 
ownership  of  the  property  through  stock 
owned  by  consumers  and  the  public  through¬ 
out  the  Southwest. 

The  melting  snow  on  the  watersheds  in 
the  Rockies  renders  the  flow  of  the  Colorado 
River  extremely  variable,  and  although  the 
total  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a  sea¬ 
son  is  immense,  the  great  part  of  this  dis¬ 
charge  occurs  during  a  short  period  of  high 
flow,  while  the  snows  are  melting,  followed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  by  a  long 
period  of  comparatively  small  flow.  Irri¬ 
gation,  and  the  development  of  power,  both 
require  a  continuously  available  reliable 
water  supply  very  different  from  that  of  the 
uncontrolled  river.  The  construction  of  res¬ 
ervoirs  which  store  the  flood  waters  to  sup¬ 
ply  deficiencies  during  the  low  water  per¬ 
iod,  is  the  only  way  that  the  floods  can  be 
reduced,  and  the  low  water  flow  increased. 
It  is  claimed  that  any  plan  to  utilize  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  river,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  power  plant  installation  and  diversion 
works  for  irrigation,  must  include  provision 
for  large  storage  reservoirs  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  river. 

It  is  contended  by  Edison  engineers  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the 
plans  heretofore  suggested  for  power  devel¬ 


opments  on  the  Colorado  River  has  been 
that  of  their  piecemeal  character.  Propos¬ 
als  to  utilize  some  comparatively  small  part 
only  of  the  total  power  have  been  made, 
but  no  adequate  means  for  carrying  out  a 
comprehensive  plan,  each  part  of  which 
would  fit  into  and  benefit  all  the  other  parts 
and  result  in  the  maximum  utilization  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  stream. 

Financing  and  construction,  and  also  the 
fixing  of  the  rates  charged  for  the  electric 
product  that  the  Edison  Company  and  other 
companies  which  may  be  allied  with  it,  pro¬ 
pose  to  develop  on  the  Colorado  River, 
would,  of  course,  be  supervised  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  state  regulation  and  control. 
Public  regulating  bodies  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  issuing  of  all  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  money  de¬ 
rived  from  their  sale  is  judiciously  and  care¬ 
fully  spent  in  construction.  These  regu¬ 
lating  bodies  also  fix  the  rates  to  be  charged 
for  the  power,  based  upon  reasonable  re¬ 
turns  upon  the  money  invested  in  the  prop¬ 
erties  plus  the  cost  of  operation,  which  is 
largely  labor,  and  also  depreciation,  which 
means  their  upkeep. 

By  giving  their  consumers  and  the  public 
opportunity  to  own  as  much  of  the  equities 
of  their  respective  organizations  as  it  desires 
to  buy,  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  other  corporations  interested 
in  the  immediate  development  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  claim  that  they  are  giving  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  own  the  proposed 
development.  They  claim  that  as  the  money 
is  required  for  developing  the  Colorado 
River  a  very  large  percentage  of  their  con¬ 
sumers  will  hold  a  stock  ownership  in  the 
project,  and  that  it  will  be  virtually  owned 
by  the  people  who  consume  the  product. 

The  problem  resolves  itself  into  three 
parts :  What  shall  be  done  about  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River?  Where  shall  it  be  done?  Who 
shall  do  the  big  job? 

From  the  standpoint  of  flood  control,  irri¬ 
gation  and  power  development,  the  river 
should  be  checked  by  the  construction  of  a 
dam  in  Glen  Canyon.  The  question  as  to 
who  is  to  do  the  job  lies  between  the  United 


States  Government  itself,  and  some  private 
enterprise.  There  is  no  government  project 
on  the  river  at  this  time  and  the  whole  tend¬ 
ency  of  President  Harding  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  at  Washington  is  toward  decentral¬ 
ization  and  reduction  of  taxes  by  developing 
individual  effort  and  initiative.  This  will 
untie  the  business  of  the  country  from  the 
great  centralization  necessarily  brought 
about  by  the  war  when  all  industry  was  di¬ 
rected  by  some  government  bureau,  toward 
the  one  object  of  using  the  nation’s  total 
resources  to  assist  in  winning  the  war. 


See  Us  For  Information 
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EDWIN  G.  HART 
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MAP  OF  THE  COLORADO  RIVER  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  PROJECT. 

The  dams  creating  the  200-mile  storage  basin  for  the  Marble  Canyon  power  unit  and  the  dam  anc*  Diamon' 
Creek  power  unit  below  are  the  main  features  of  the  great  project  being  advanced  by  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company.  The  Grand  Canyon,  National  Park,  the  stretch  of  canyon  known  to  tourists,  will  not  be  anecU- 
except  through  protecting  flood  control.  At  the  main  bend  of  the  river  is  the  Boulder  Canyon  project,  the  teatu: 
that  is  now  the  subject  of  controversy,  on  the  part  of  Lqs  Angeles  and  other  cities.  The  Edison  plan  is  subje 
to  the  undetermined  policy  of  the  interior  Department. 
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Northern  California  Power 

The  Wonderful  Development  of  Hydro-Electric  Power  in  California 
Reviewed  Historically,  the  Present  Described  and  the  Future  Forecast  * 


In  the  California  power  industry,  the 
division  between  the  North  and  the  South 
is  not  made  by  the  Tehachapi  Range,  but 
by  a  line  drawn  through  Salinas  and  Merced 
in  Central  California.  This  segregation  is 
by  no  means  wholly  arbitrary.  Practically 
all  the  hydro-electric  power  consumed  south 
of  Tehachapi  Range  is  generated  in  power 
plants  located  between  the  line  of  the  range 
and  the  Salinas-Merced  line.  Furthermore, 
a  very  substantial  part  of  all  the  power 
generated  on  both  slopes  of  the  Sierras  in 
the  intervening  area  has  historically  gone 
South. 

In  Northern  California,  as  thus  defined, 
the  story  of  electric  power  development 
from  water  lies  between  the  old  (and  now 
abandoned)  Rome  Power  House  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  con¬ 
taining  two  400  H.  P.  generator  units, 
operating  with  three  men  on  a  shift,  and  the 
Pit  River  No.  1  Power  House  of  the  same 
company,  now  under  construction,  which 
will  contain  two  40,000  PI.  P.  generator  units 
and  operate  with  not  more  than  three  men 
on  a  shift.  Over  one  hundred  times  more 
power  from  a  single  power  house  without 
increase  in  number  of  units  or  number  of 
operators ! 

This  contrast  pictures  the  advance  in  the 
science  of  generation  in  the  short  period 
of  twenty-five  years;  but  harnessing  the 
waters  and  producing  electricity  is  com¬ 
paratively  meaningless,  unless  the  current 
generated  is  made  “portable” — unless  it  can 
be  carried  under  control  from  points  of 
generation  to  centers  of  demand  and  there 
distributed  to  supply  power,  heat  and  light. 
Just  as  the  oil  business  and  the  lumber 
business  separate  into  the  three  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  production,  transportation  and  final 
delivery,  so  the  power  industry  includes  its 
parallel  and  corresponding  problems  of 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribution. 
Progress  in  the  industry  has  been  marked 
by  development  and  improvement  along 
these  three  lines,  each  step  forward  in  any 
one  direction  having  been  supported  by  the 
necessary  advances  in  the  other  two. 

Distribution  Progress 

Even  an  incomplete  resume  of  the  great 
strides  in  generation  and  transmission  in  the 
North  will  serve  to  indicate  fairly  well  the 
remarkable  accomplishments  of  the  industry. 
The  pioneer  Folsom  plant  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  first  demon¬ 
strated  the  feasibility  of  modern  three-phase 
high  voltage  transmission.  Current  was 
successfully  sent  from  this  plant  in  1895  at 
10,000  volts,  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles 
to  Sacramento.  In  1900  came  transmission 
from  the  Electra  Power  House  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  2,000  K.  W. 
generator  units,  at  60,000  volts,  a  distance 
of  forty-nine  miles  to  Stockton;  in  1901, 
transmission  from  the  Colgate  Power  House 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
generator  units  2,000  K.  W.,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  miles  to  Oak¬ 
land,  which  then  established  a  record  for 
California ;  in  1908,  transmission  by  Great 
Western  Power  Company  from  its  Big  Bend 
Power  TT  e  10,000  K.  W.  generator  units, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred 
i.  iles  to  Oakland;  in  1913, 


By  WICGINTON  E.  CREED, 

President  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

development  of  the  South  Yuba  system  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and 
transmission  from  its  Drum  Power  House, 
12,500  K.  W.  generators,  at  110,000  volts 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
to  Cordelia;  in  1921,  completion  of  the  Cari¬ 
bou  Power  House  of  Great  Western  Power 
Company  with  20,000  K.  W.  generator  units, 
and  construction  of  connecting  transmission 
line  designed  to  operate  at  165,000  volts  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles 
to  Valona;  and  now  the  Pit  River  No.  1 
Power  House  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  with  generator  units  of  30,000 
K.  W.,  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and 
transmission  line  to  be  operated  for  two 


WICGINTON  E.  CREED, 

President  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
San  Francisco. 


hundred  miles,  at  220,000  volts,  the  highest 
voltage  ever  employed  in  the  industry. 

Records  Fast  Made  and  Broken 

Records  in  generation  and  transmission 
have  been  broken,  both  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South,  almost  as  soon  as  made.  Con¬ 
sidered  solely  as  records,  they  are  of  no 
importance  whatever,  but  in  the  light  of 
their  economic  value,  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  must  be  attached  to  them.  At  220,000 
volts,  four  times  as  much  current  can  be 
transmitted  as  at  110,000  volts.  As  a  result, 
a  given  block  of  power  can  be  brought  from 
generating  station  to  load  center  at  220,000 
volts  for  about  one-half  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  same  block  of  power  over  the 


Wonderful  records  have  been  made  in  the 
development  of  hydro-electric  power  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  both  in  the  north  and  north-central 
portions  of  the  state  and  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  story  of  this  rapid  development 
in  Northern  California  is  told  herein  by  the 
president  of  the  largest  electric  power  corpo¬ 
ration  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States — the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Creed  gives  a  valu¬ 
able  historical  sketch  from  the  beginning  and 
brings  out  strongly  by  statistical  measure¬ 
ment  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  in  techni¬ 
cal  efficiency,  volume  of  generation,  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  distribution.  Various  facts  and  re¬ 
sults  are  set  forth  in  a  striking  way,  great 
projects  under  construction  are  described, 
the  social  and  economic  value  of  the  state’s 
electrical  power  is  portrayed  and  it  is  trulv 
emphasized  that  what  has  been  achieved  is 
the  fine  result  of  faith  and  vision.  The  story 
told  portrays  the  broad  and  firm  basis  on 
which  the  financing  of  electric  power  enter¬ 
prises  rests  in  California. 


same  route  at  a  voltage  of  110,000.  The  old 
“mill  power”  of  the  New  England  and 
Atlantic  States  was  stationary.  It  could 
not  be  carried  away.  The  mill  must  perforce 
locate  on  the  stream  at  the  point  where 
water  power  was  immediately  available.  In 
the  West,  by  progress  in  the  art  of  trans¬ 
mission,  the  power  of  water  in  the  form  of 
electricity  has  been  made  available  wherever 
it  was  wanted.  The  mountains  have  come 
to  Mahomet. 

Social  and  Economic  Value 

This  unique  extension  of  the  “portability” 
of  electric  current  has  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
California.  Transmission  lines  have  not 
been  used  exclusively  to  transmit  energy 
from  power  plants  in  the  mountains  to  con¬ 
gested  centers.  Retail  distribution  systems 
have  been  built  not  only  at  the  termini  of 
transmission  lines,  but  have  also  been  tapped 
off  along  their  course  to  make  available  to 
small  cities,  towns,  hamlets,  rural  communi¬ 
ties  and  even  individual  farms  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  electric  light,  power  and  heat  to  be 
had  in  large  cities. 

The  California  distribution  systems,  north 
and  south,  are  without  a  parallel  anywhere 
in  the  world  today.  They  make  possible 
the  electric  farm  in  California,  the  use  of 
more  electric  power  on  farms  in  California 
than  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States  and  a  per  capita  consumption  of 
electricity  in  California  more  than  twice  the 
per  capita  consumption  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  An  idea  of  the  monumental 
work  necessary  to  bring  about  this  result 
in  California  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  one  company,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  operating  twenty-five  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  plants,  and  four  steam  electric  plants, 
has  2,649  miles  of  high  tension  transmission 
lines,  but  its  distribution  system  consists  of 
7,000  miles  of  underground  and  overhead 
lines,  227  substations,  and  35,000  trans¬ 
formers. 

On  the  financial  side,  it  may  be  said, 
speaking  generally,  that  in  California  for 
each  dollar  invested  in  hydro-electric  gen¬ 
erating  properties  and  transmission  lines,  an 
additional  three  dollars  has  been  invested 
in  the  distribution  and  utilization  of  the 
white  coal  from  the  mountains. 

The  Mountain’s  Ally 

Steam-generated  electricity  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  ally  of  electricity  produced  from  falling 
water.  The  steam  plants,  as  stand-bys. 
provide  insurance  for  congested  centers  and 
for  service  which  is  so  vital  that  it  ought 
to  be  protected  against  the  possibility  of 
temporary  interruption  in  the  long  lines 
from  the  mountains.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
predict  that  the  standard  proportion  of 
steam  stand-by  in  the  future  will  be  less  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  whatever  the 
tendency  in  this  respect,  the  electric  develop¬ 
ment  programs  of  the  North  are  now  con¬ 
centrated  upon  hydro  development  to  the 
exclusion  of  steam  development.  Steam 
capacity  is  great  enough  to  justify  a  very 
large  increase  in  water  power  without 
further  additions  to  steam  plants  for  several 
years  to  come.  In  the  steam  stand-by 
plants,  the  most  marked  improvement  has 
come  in  the  development  of  large  steam 
turbines.  The  progress  in  this  direction 
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can  roughly  be  measured  by  contrasting  the 
main  steam  generating  plant  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  in  San  Francisco 
to-day  with  the  same  station  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  present  plant  can  produce  over 
four  times  more  electricity  than  the  plant 
of  fifteen  years  ago,  but  does  not  require 
any  more  units,  operators,  or  floor  space. 

Western  Engineering  Genius 

Two  very  startling-  facts  exist  in  the 
California  power  industry  to-day  as  the 
result  of  these  outstanding  advances  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  on  which  it  depends.  The 
first  one  is  that  the  average  cost  of  electric 
power  in  California  is  less  than  one-half 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  intervening  increases  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  materials,  supplies  and  money.  The 
second  is  that  the  average  cost  of  electricity 
in  California  is  substantially  less  than  the 
average  cost  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  high  tension  transmission  lines,  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  genius  of  Western  engi¬ 
neers,  have  made  water  power  the  major 
source  for  the  generation  of  electric  current 
in  California. 

Future  Needs 

Future  hydro-electric  power  develop¬ 
ments  will  be  controlled  by  the  factors  of 
power  supply  and  power  demand.  In  respect 
of  the  former,  enough  study  has  been  made 
and  sufficient  data  collected  to  make  it  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  available  within  the 
state  north  of  the  Salinas-Merced  line,  water 
power  resources  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Northern  California  for  the  next  twenty 
years  so  far  as  needs  can  now  be  anticipated. 
These  sources  of  power  are  cheap  and 
capable  of  practical  development  under  the 
existing  state  of  the  art. 

The  present  installation  of  hydro-electric 
plants  in  Northern  California  amounts  to 
573,100  horse  power  with  auxiliary  steam 
plants  of  233,000  horse  power,  making  a  total 
of  806,100  horse  power.  New  projects 
specifically  proposed  by  the  power  com¬ 
panies  in  the  North  comprehend  the  addition 
of  about  2,500,000  horse  power  as  the  de¬ 
mand  justifies  development.  During  1920, 
the  power  generated  in  Northern  California 
totaled  2,067,600,000  K.  W.  H.,  of  which 
1,486,800,000  K.  W.  H.  was  generated  by 
water  power  and  580,000,000  K.  W.  H.  by 
steam.  The  output  from  the  present  and 
proposed  developments  will  reach  the  stu¬ 
pendous  total  of  about  fifteen  billion  K.  W. 
H.  annually,  when  the  latter  are  fully  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  Pit  River  Project 

The  last  twelve  months  has  seen  the 
addition  of  127,400  horse  power  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  developments  in  the  North,  but  the 
major  construction  program  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  on  the  Pit  River 


is  nevertheless  proceeding  without  abate¬ 
ment.  There  are  four  outstanding  features  to 
this  project,  (1)  water  supply,  (2)  generator 
units,  (3)  transmission,  and  (4)  distribution. 
The  Pit  River  and  its  main  tributary,  Fall 
River,  are  unusual  as  California  streams  go. 
Great  storage  works  are  unnecessary  in  the 
utilization  of  these  waters  for  power  pur¬ 
poses  because  of  the  certainty  of  minimum 
flows  and  their  close  approximation  to 
maximum  flows.  Summed  up,  the  known 
and  dependable  minimum  flows  of  these 
streams  warrant  the  large  installations  plan¬ 
ned  without  resort  to  the  great  expense  of 
storage  on  a  large  scale.  Briefly  outlined, 
the  program  provides  for  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Pit  River  Basin  as  a  power 
supply  from  a  point  on  Fall  River  above  the 
town  of  Fall  River  Mills  to  a  point  on  the 
Pit  just  below  the  Big  Bend,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles  along  the  stream  courses.  The 
total  fall  is  2,104  feet,  of  which  2,074  feet 
will  be  used  in  five  plants  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  continuously  about  430,000  horse 
power.  Water  supply  ranges  from  1,400 
second  feet  average  low  flow  in  Fall  River 
to  2,500  second  feet  average  low  flow  in 
Pit  River  at  the  Big  Bend. 

The  first  plant,  now  under  construction, 
uses  the  water  of  Fall  River  under  a  head 
of  454  feet  obtained  by  a  construction  of  a 
tunnel,  nearing  completion,  10,160  feet  in 
length.  This  plant  is  designated  Pit  No. 
1  and  is  about  250  miles  distant  from  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  transmission  line  is 
now  under  construction  to  the  main  primary 
regulating  substation  at  Vaca,  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles.  From  Vaca  substation, 
distribution  of  the  Pit  River  Basin  power 
will  be  effected  to  the  points  of  demand  and 
consumption.  The  large  generator  units  at 
Pit  No.  1  were  essential  to  transmission  at 
220,000  volts  and  the  latter  in  turn  was 
essential  to  the  economic  delivery  of  power 


from  the  Pit  to  distribution  centers.  On 
the  distribution  side,  the  power  from  the  Pit 
will  be  routed  from  Vaca  to  load  centers  on 
many  miles  of  new  lines. 

Faith  and  Vision  Did  It 
In  the  entire  state  of  California,  there 
was  generated  in  1920  3,700,000,000  K.  W. 
H.  which  was  about  8.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
energy  produced  by  all  the  power  companies 
of  the  United  States.  Recent  reports  indicate 
that  during  1921  the  energy  produced  in 
California  will  approximate  one-tenth  the 
total  national  production  of  energy.  Faith 
and  vision  have  created  this  position  for 
California  to-day.  Obstacles  to  the  growth 
of  the  hydro-electric  industry  have  existed 
in  the  past.  First,  low  priced  oil  and  large 
steam  turbines  once  competed  with  hydro¬ 
electric  power.  In  the  face  of  this  competi¬ 
tion  from  1909  to  1916  the  Southern  Sierras 
Power  Company  proceeded  with  its  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierras ; 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
built  its  Big  Creek  power  houses;  the  Great 
Western  Power  Company  its  Big  Bend 
plant,  and  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  created  its  South  Yuba  system,  com¬ 
prising  the  Spaulding  Drum,  Halsey  and 
Wise  power  houses.  Second,  the  former 
restrictions  and  uncertainties  involved  in 
the  use  of  any  part  of  the  public  domain 
for  any  power  development  purpose  made 
progress  extremely  difficult.  The  Federal 
paradox  that  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  meant  the  burning  of  coal  and  oil 
and  the  wasting  of  water  powers  undevelop¬ 
ed  has  been  removed  by  the  new  Water 
Power  Act,  which  gives  promise  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  water  power  industry.  But 
despite  these  obstacles  of  the  past,  the 
power  industry  has  given  California  a  sky¬ 
line  of  steel  transmission  towers  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  smokestacks  of  localities  where 
fuel  and  not  water  power  is  the  main 
reliance  of  industry. 
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It’s  a  Paradise  for  Golfers 

A  Guide  for  Every  Banker  who  Loves  the  Links — Golf  has  Known  a 
Great  Boom  Hereabouts,  Producing  Many  Ideal  Courses  for  the  Expert. 

By  CAPTAIN  OWEN  R.  BIRD, 

Editor  California  Golfer,  Los  Angeles. 


When  General  Pico,  behind  his  eucalyptus 
cannon,  made  his  last  stand  in  the  Newhall 
Pass  before  surrendering  to  Fremont,  he 
little  realized  that  he  had  been  holding  a 
future  golfing  Mecca  against  the  American 
conqueror. 

In  those  nascent  days  of  Western  history, 
California  was  indeed  a  land  of  promise,  its 
rolling  plains  stored  with  latent  wealth 
stretching  from  the  Sierras  to  the  Pacific — 
a  vista  that  would  have  warmed  the  cockles 
of  a  Scotchman’s  heart,  had  he  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  stand  with  Fremont  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  scene  and  visualize  a  potential 
golfer’s  paradise,  one  which  offered  un¬ 
limited  space  and  one  where  he  might  pur¬ 
sue  the  elusive  white  pellet  in  summer  and 
winter  alike.  This  in  contrast  to  the  narrow 
confines  of  his  northern  isle  with  its  dour 
moors  so  seldom  free  from  overhanging  fog 
and  cloud. 

Flalf  a  century  rolled  by  before  these  pos¬ 
sibilities  were  realized  and  the  grand,  old- 
world  game  of  golf  was  given  rebirth  in 
Southern  California.  Now,  in  nineteen 
twenty-one,  after  years  of  effort,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  success  achieved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  golf  stands  as  a  mighty  tribute  to 
the  struggles  of  the  early  pioneers  who  per¬ 
severed  in  spite  of  ridicule  and  criticism. 

Ten  Years  Ago  and  Now 

The  most  startling  growth  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  decade.  Ten  years  ago 
match  play  was  hardly  thought  worth  men¬ 
tion  in  the  newspapers.  Well  I  remember 
the  instructions  given  me  twelve  years  ago, 
as  a  cub  reporter  by  the  city  editor:  “Take 
a  run  out  and  cover  this  cow  pasture  pool 
contest — never  mind  the  score,  if  they  have 
’em,  but  for  heaven’s  sake,  spell  all  the 
names  right.”  But  witness  the  change.  Not 
so  many  months  ago  I  played  this  former 
scoffer,  and  by  the  nine  Trojan  gods,  never 
have  I  met  a  more  rabid,  dyed-in-the-wool 
worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  golf.  Fie  is  not 
a  slave  driving  city  editor  any  longer,  but 
woe  to  him  who  now  dares  misquote  his 
score ! 

In  those  days  Southern  California  boasted 
only  one-fourth  the  number  of  clubs  which 
exist  today,  with  such  a  limited  membership 
that  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to 
put  all  the  devotees  in  a  fair  sized  camp¬ 
meeting  tent,  there  being  less  than  twelve 
hundred  golfers  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San 
Diego. 

The  first  courses  were  practically  hewn 
out  of  the  landscape,  many  of  the  traps  and 
hazards  being  natural  and  often  rather  ter¬ 
rifying.  The  fairways  were  hard,  the  greens 
were  sand,  while  the  rough  was  just  that — 
rough ! 

Wonderful  Five-Year  Growth 

About  five  years  ago  the  golf  germ  be¬ 
came  rampant.  Realization  that  we  had  an 
all-year  golfing  climate  seemed  to  dawn. 
The  game  became  tremendously  popular  and 
new  clubs  sprang  up  on  all  sides.  Southern 
California  has  to  thank  her  eastern  visitors 
for  many  things,  and  our  golf  awakening 
was  largely  due  to  them.  In  the  east  and 
middle  west  golf  is  out  of  the  question  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months,  but  it  did  not  take 
the  winter  tourist  long  to  discover  that  here 
he  could  always  have  a  game.  With  the  her¬ 


alding  of  this  fact  abroad,  winter  play  in 
Southern  California  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

For  example  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1921  the  Los  Angeles  municipal  links  at 
Griffith  Park  showed  a  registration  of  sixty- 
one  thousand  golfers,  the  daily  average 
being  slightly  better  than  two  hundred  and 
ninety,  this  being  an  increase  of  about  fifty 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1920. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  general  de¬ 
velopment.  There  are  now  twenty-three 


Visiting  Bankers  in  great  numbers  will  be 
keenly  interested  in  the  golfing  facilities  of 
the  Los  Angeles  territory  and  here  is  just  the 
information  they  will  want,  succinctly  given 
by  a  real  authority  who  knows  the  field  and 
who  knows  the  game  as  an  expert. 

The  game  has  had  a  tremendous  boom  in 
Southern  California  in  very  recent  years  and 
for  this  growth  in  its  vogue  Captain  Bird 
gives  large  credit  to  the  bankers  and  others 
of  this  financial  field.  As  evidence  of  the 
local  popularity  of  golf  the  writer  shows  that 
the  Southern  California  Golf  Association  in¬ 
cludes  twenty-three  golf  and  country  clubs 
with  a  membership  of  over  ten  thousand. 
Some  of  these  club  courses  have  been  planned 
and  developed  in  an  ideal  way  that  will  appeal 
keenly  to  the  most  expert  devotees  of  the 
game.  The  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
courses  are  described  herewith. 

Besides  the  club  courses  there  are  various 
hotel  and  municipal  links  at  which  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  thirteen  thousand  players  register¬ 
ed  during  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year. 


golf  and  country  clubs  in  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Golf  Association,  whose  total  mem¬ 
bership  runs  well  past  the  ten  thousand 
mark.  This  is  a  goodly  host  in  itself,  but 
does  not  take  into  account  the  municipal 
and  hotel  courses  that  now  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
matter  to  estimate  the  total  playing  force  of 
the  golfers  in  Southern  California  outside  of 
the  association,  but  a  good  authority  places 
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President  the  Golf  Section;  President  Corn 
Exchange  National  Bank,  Chicago. 


the  number  at  about  thirteen  thousand,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  some  twenty-three  thousand 
for  the  entire  playing  area  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Development  of  the  Courses 

Coincident  with  this  remarkable  growth 
in  personnel  has  been  the  development  of 
the  courses.  The  sand  green  and  hard  fair¬ 
way  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  as 
now  nearly  all  the  courses  are  given  over  to 
grass.  Past,  also,  is  the  day  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  greens  committee  had  to  sally 
forth  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  to  establish  a 
new  bunker  or  trap  in  order  to  avoid  mob 
violence.  Today  the  golf  architect  has  had 
his  way  with  the  southern  courses  and  we 
may  rightly  say  that  we  can  offer  any  type 
to  the  visiting  player  and  it  is  our  desire  that 
during  this  present  convention  period  the 
sojourning  powers  of  the  country’s  banking 
interests  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  to  try  out  southwestern  golf. 
To  my  mind  they  will  get  a  thrill. 

Credit  the  Bankers 

Often  I  have  been  asked  to  what  particu¬ 
lar  reason  I  attribute  the  astonishing  popu¬ 
larity  and  sudden  growth  of  the  game  here. 
If  I  were  a  realtor,  the  answer  would  be, 
“the  climate,”  but  the  climate  is  not  wholly 
responsible,  though  it  must  be  accepted  as 
an  important  factor.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  our  eastern  friends. 
No,  to  the  captains  of  finance  in  our  midst 
must  go  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  pop¬ 
ularizing  golf  in  Southern  California,  and 
it’s  a  fact  easily  proven. 

Not  long  ago  the  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  insurance  companies  here  remarked 
that  the  company  recommended  and  encour¬ 
aged  golf  for  its  executive  officers ;  that  they 
were  expected  to  play  at  least  once  a  week 
and,  if  possible,  twice  during  that  time. 

Again,  another  local  leader  in  financial  cir¬ 
cles  here  said  that  he  encouraged  golf 
among  his  officers  and  men  in  responsible 
positions,  because  in  his  opinion  it  developed 
their  ability  to  understand  human  nature, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  brought  out  per¬ 
sonal  patience  and  control. 

There  are  many  other  cases  of  similar  na¬ 
ture  which  I  might  recite,  but  the  point 
seems  clear.  I  first  noticed  this  tendency 
among  the  directing  heads  of  large  business 
about  four  years  ago  and  it  is  during  the 
last  four  years  that  the  game  has  shown  its 
most  rapid  growth,  so  it  is  not  at  all  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  maintain  that  our  business  lead¬ 
ers  have  done  and  are  doing  their  bit  toward 
making  this  a  golfer’s  heaven  and  when 
Southern  California  begins  producing  her 
national  champions,  which  she  is  bound  to 
do,  no  small  share  of  the  credit  should  go 
to  them. 

Whenever  we  have  a  conclave  of  promi¬ 
nent  business  men  here  they  are  shown  our 
commercial  prospects,  told  of  our  wonderful 
future,  ad  infinitum,  but  in  my  opinion  they 
should  know  as  much  of  our  clubs  and  sports 
as  other  matters.  After  all,  the  true  reflec¬ 
tion  of  any  city’s  or  state’s  welfare  is  found 
where  people  play.  Fresh  air,  blue  skv  and 
the  open  country  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  the  public  mind  and  spirit  sound 

Among  the  visting  bankers  there  are,  n< 
doubt,  many  golfers  and  for  their  benefit 
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HOTEL  LANKERSHIM 


WHITECOTTON  HOTEL  CO.,  Props. 
CHAS.  G.  MILLER,  Mgr. 


A  modern,  splendidly  equipped  Hotel 
of  400  rooms,  located  on  Seventli  St. 
at  Broadway,  Los  Angel  es  busiest 
intersection.  Rooms  with  bath  from 
$3.00.  Rooms  without  bath  from 
$2.00.  Also  Hotel  Whitecotton, 
Berkeley. 


Los  Angeles 


California 


Eastern 


REAL  ESTATE 

CALL  OR  SEND  FOR  LIST  OF 


City  and  Country  Properties 
“CONVENTION  DELEGATES  SPECIAL  OFFERINGS” 


$150,000  Cash 

Broadway  corner  store  and  office 
building.  Income  on  low  leases, 
$75,000  net  annually.  At  $650,- 

000  this  investment  should  appeal 
to  the  most  conservative. 


We  are  Exchange  Specialists 


$1,500,000 

Income  orange  grove  and  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate.  3000  acres,  with  600 
acres  in  bearing  oranges,  1 400 
acres  suitable  for  citrus  fruits;  ex¬ 
cellent  soil  and  water  conditions. 
Also  duck  ponds,  golf  course  and 
drives.  Will  exchange  for  city  or 
eastern  income  property  or  securi¬ 
ties.  Mortgages  to  be  adjusted. 


$2,000,000 

50,000  acres,  Colonization  Ranch, 
nearly  all  tillable;  suitable  for  all 
California  fruits,  nuts,  avocados, 
grapes,  cattle,  alfalfa,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  etc.  Plenty  of  irrigation  water 
and  close  to  good  towns.  Mort¬ 
gage  $450,000.  Want  clear  prop¬ 
erty  and  some  cash. 


BROWN 


Owners  and  Dealers 

REALTORS 

SUITE  315-316  SECURITY  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

“Correspondents  in  All  Principal  Cities” 
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Do  You  Know? 

That  Los  Angeles  County  leads  26  states  of  the  48  in  the  Union  in  assessed 
valuation? 

That  it  has  a  larger  population  than  any  one  of  15  states  in  the  Union? 

That  Los  Angeles  City  gained  nearly  103,000  in  population  during  1920? 

The  business  district  in  such  a  city  must  grow  in  area;  its  value  inevit¬ 
ably  increase.  There  are  many  people  in  Los  Angeles  today  living  in 
wealth  and  independence  from  moderate  investments  in  business  property 
made  only  a  few  short  years  ago.  Yet  still  greater  opportunities  are  offer¬ 
ed  you  today  in  business  properties  at  prevailing  prices. 

W.  I.  HOLLINGSWORTH  &  COMPANY 

10777  REALTORS  Main  6760 

Hollingsworth  Building,  6th  and  Hill  Streets. 


HARRY  J.  HAAS, 

Second  Vice  President  the  Golf  Section;  Vice  President 
First  National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

will  pass  our  golf  and  country  clubs  in  re¬ 
view  so  each  may  select  the  course  most 
appealing  to  his  particular  style  of  play. 

Most  of  the  courses  are  within  easy  motor¬ 
ing  distance  of  Los  Angeles,  but  if  any  of 
our  visitors  intend  to  see  San  Diego  or  Santa 
Barbara,  they  will  find  some  very  excellent 
courses,  while  at  Riverside  and  Redlands  the 
same  condition  holds  true. 

All  the  clubs  described  here  belong  to  the 
Southern  California  Golf  Association,  so  the 
play  over  their  courses  is  absolutely  regu¬ 
lation. 

The  Los  Angeles  Club 

Ten  miles  from  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles 
stands  the  club  which  bears  the  city's  name, 
and  whose  President,  J.  F.  Sartori,  has  just 
completed  nine  more  holes,  which  have 
recently  been  thrown  open,  making  it  a 
thirty-six-hole  course,  with  grass  greens 
and  a  par  low  enough  to  make  the  best  play¬ 
ers  fight  all  the  way  to  make  it.  For  par  on 
the  north  course  is  sixty-nine  and  on  the 
south  course,  seventy-one.  The  two  courses 
offer  splendid  sport  and  a  player  may  have 
many  a  thrill.  Number  five  on  the  north 
course  and  the  short  number  seventeen  on 
the  south  course  are  two  very  interesting 
problems,  being  well  trapped  and  bunkered 
and  at  the  same  time  requiring  a  keen  judg¬ 
ment  of  distance.  The  north  course  covers 
6,215  yards,  while  the  south  is  thirty-five 
yards  longer. 

The  Los  Angeles  Country  Club  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  that  has  done  more  than  its  share  to¬ 


ward  the  pioneering  and  support  of  the  great 
game  in  the  west.  Its  officers  and  members 
have  always  remained  true  to  the  faith  that 
golf  is  the  sport  of  sportsmen  and  gentle¬ 
men.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  organizations 
of  its  kind  in  the  west  and,  largely  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  its  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers,  golf  has  grown  from  almost  an  un¬ 
known  quantity  to  a  mighty  factor  in  the 
realm  of  western  sports. 

Annandale  Club  of  Pasadena 
Past  the  Colorado  street  bridge,  a  mile 
from  Pasadena,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
courses  in  the  west  has  been  laid  out, 
between  the  brown  sloping  hills  and  the  fair 
canyons.  On  the  topmost  knoll,  from 
whence  the  beauties  of  the  entire  course  may 
be  viewed,  the  club  itself  has  been  erected. 
This  is  the  Annandale  Golf  Club,  which, 


J.  F.  MEADE, 

Executive  Council  the  Golf  Section;  President 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis. 

besides  its  fair  links  and  fine  players,  has 
George  H.  Crosby  as  President,  and  Robert 
M.  Modisette  as  Vice  President,  two  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  game  in 
Southern  California.  With  splendid  grass 
greens  and  sporty  fairways,  the  course  at¬ 
tracts  the  nation’s  best  golfers,  and  Chick 
Evans  said  of  the  thirteenth  hole  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  Chick  has  tramped  quite  a  few  links 
during  his  career.  The  eighteen  holes  cover 
6,311  yards,  the  par  for  the  course  being 
seventy-four.  At  the  present  writing  the 
course  is  in  wonderful  condition. 


The  Popular  Brentwood  Course 

Though  Brentwood  Country  Club  has 
only  been  established  since  1915,  and  is 
fourteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles  out  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard  past  the  Soldiers’  Home,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  golf  courses,  and  whenever  any  of 
the  members  want  to  trim  a  champion,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  take  them  to  their 
home  course.  Par  there  for  the  eighteen 
holes  is  seventy-one,  and  5,949  yards  of  the 
best  kind  of  shooting  is  necessary  to  come 
anywhere  near  the  mark,  President  J.  J. 
Jenkins  is  still  trying  to  make  it  in  that 
number,  and  he  keeps  his  own  score  card. 
Mr.  Jenkins  says  that  before  another  year 
has  rolled  by,  Brentwood  will  have  laid  out 
a  new  course  with  grass  green  and  fair¬ 
ways.  This  course  will  certainly  produce 
some  surprises,  especially  on  the  long  holes, 
when  a  good  drive  is  made  the  player  often 
getting  astonishing  distance.  Numbers  two, 
ten  and  thirteen  are  all  short  holes,  but  very 
deceptive.  George  S.  Merritt,  the  profes¬ 
sional,  claims  Brentwood  has  an  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  and  he  should  know  after  his  thirty 
years’  experience. 

California  Country  Club 

Dr.  T.  J.  Ruddy,  President  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Country  Club,  and  Jack  Stone,  profes¬ 
sional,  pride  themselves  on  the  splendid 
course  which  has  been  developed  out  on 
Washington  Boulevard  in  such  a  short  time. 
There  are  eighteen  holes,  covering  6,080 
yards,  with  a  par  of  seventy-two,  grass 


F.  J.  BELCHER, 

Member  Executive  Council,  A.  B.  A.;  President 
First  National  Bank,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


Hunter,  Dolin  &  Go. 


1.  N.  Van  Nuys  Building 

Los  Angeles 

2  I  0  East  Colorado  Street 

Pasadena 


8  1  2  Syndicate  Building 

Oakland 

407  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

San  Diego 


The  Second  Floor 
256  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 


ii&ii 


Investment  Securities 


FRICK,  MARTIN  &  COMPANY 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

TORRANCE,  MARSHALL  &  COMPANY 


111  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES 
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BRENTWOOD 
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Club 
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IMPORTANT  GOLF  CLUBS  OF  LOS  ANGELES 


Courtesy  of  the  “California  Golfer.” 
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Margaret  Bradley  Purdy  Telephone  13857 

Formerly  Manager  and  Director 
of  Tea  Rooms — Massachusetts 
State  House  P.  P.  I.  E.,  at  San 
Francisco 

The  ASSEMBLY  TEA  ROOMS 


“Fifth  Floor”  Brack  Shops 
Seventh  Street  at  Grand  Avenue 

Luncheon  -  -  -  1 1 :30  to  2 :30 
SUNDAY  DINNER  Afternoon  Tea  -  -  3  :00  to  5 :30 

5:00  to  8:00  Dinner  -  -  -  -  5 :30  to  8 :00 


WATCH  US  GROW 

COAST  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

317-19  East  Twelfth  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 
Broadway  5426 

We  manufacture  and  sell  to  Banks  all  over  the  United  States 
the  following  Specialties: 

PASS  BOOKS  CHECK  COVERS 

Bank  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Write  us  for  quotations  on  the  above  and  save  money.  Immediate 
Delivery,  Prompt  Service,  Highest  Quality  Material  and  Workmanship 

A.  J.  UNIACK,  President  and  General  Manager 


ADDISON  L.  W1NSHIP, 

Executive  Council,  the  Golf  Section;  Vice  President 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston,  Mass. 

greens,  with  plenty  of  walking,  in  most 
cases,  to  reach  them.  In  fact,  the  course 
stretches  for  hundreds  of  yards  on  both  sides 
of  the  center  driveway,  with  many  of  the 
holes  well  over  the  450-yard  mark.  The 
undulating  nature  of  this  course  makes  the 
play  there  very  sporty  and  interesting.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  the  California  Club  is  the 
true  western  spirit  that  prevails  there.  One 
can  have  a  good  time  whether  he  shoots  a 
seventy-six  or  a  hundred  and  two. 

New  Ambassador  Hotel  Course 

One  of  the  social  events  of  the  year  was 
recently  held  at  the  Ambassador,  at  the 
opening  of  the  hotel’s  new  golf  club  course. 
There  were  some  great  matches  held  there 
that  day,  with  Arthur  Clarkson,  the  profes¬ 
sional  for  the  course,  distinguishing  him¬ 
self,  as  usual.  He  has  recently  made  par, 
seventy-one,  for  the  eighteen  holes,  which  is 
the  first  time  the  thing  has  been  done  to 
date.  It  is  indeed  a  sporty  course,  and  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  attention  of  the  Southland’s  best 
players.  President  William  F.  Banks  claims 
that  it  is  easy  to  find,  and  the  number  who 
enjoy  the  perfect  appointments  of  this  course 
daily,  bear  him  out  in  the  statement.  The 
writer  has  not  yet  played  over  this  course 
hut  reports,  from  those  qualified  to  know, 
indicate  that  it  is  something  worth  while  and 
will  test  the  mettle  of  any  enthusiast.  The 
Ambassador  links  can  really  be  termed  a 
championship  course.  Number  three  and 
twelve  are  starting  golf  holes  and  it  is  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  to  play  them  well. 

The  course  is  located  about  six  miles  out 
Pico  Boulevard,  just  beyond  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Speedway. 

Wilshire  Country  Club 

of  thrills  and  championship 
only  natural  that  the  Wilshire 


Country  Club  should  come  under  discussion. 
The  club  is  located  within  the  city  just  off 
Wilshire  Boulevard,  west  of  Western  Ave¬ 
nue. 

Some  wonderful  matches  have  been  played 
over  the  6,404  yards  of  this  course,  as  it  is 
one  that  will  develop  the  inspirational  in  an 
athlete.  A  great  deal  of  credit  should  be 
given  its  founders  and  officers  for  the  con¬ 
ception  of  so  splendid  a  golf  plant. 

However,  there  are  times  when  the  four 
officers  of  Wilshire,  Marion  Gray,  Charles 
Toberman,  Tom  Bundy  and  Norman  Mc- 
Beth,  almost  have  a  battle  on  their  hands 
when  some  player,  who  can  generally  travel 
around  a  hundred,  attempts  to  make  that 
mark  at  the  Wilshire  Country  Club.  He 
generally  wants  to  destroy  somebody,  on 
counting  his  strokes  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
holes,  when  opposite  the  seventy-one  par,  he 
has  to  put  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one.  The  hazards  are  regular  Grand  Can¬ 
yons,  while  the  greens  are  isles  of  promise 
difficult  to  reach.  It’s  a  wonderful  course, 
and  even  the  most  rabid  haters  soon  come 
to  love  it. 

The  next  Southern  California  open  cham¬ 
pionship  tournament  will  he  held  on  this 
course,  and  Louis  C.  Berrien,  the  club’s  pro¬ 
fessional,  is  getting  the  course  in  grand  con¬ 
dition.  Better  play  over  this  course,  it  will 
be  as  much  fun  as  making  a  million  in  Texas 
oil. 

Hillcrest  Country  Club 

Though  the  Hillcrest  Country  Club 
course,  situated  on  Pico  Boulevard,  has  not 
been  opened  as  yet,  it  is  an  elaborate  plant 
where  no  money  has  been  spared  in  placing 
it  in  the  best  of  condition.  It  will  be  ushered 
into  membership  of  the  Southern  California 
Golf  Association  the  first  day  of  January, 
1922.  ft  occupies  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  acres,  and  covers  a  distance  of  6,622 
yards,  and  Secretary  Nordlinger  states  that 
mental  hazards  have  been  eliminated,  the 
course  being  so  laid  out  as  to  permit  of  long- 
shots,  hut  requiring  good  placement  on  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  strokes. 

Hollywood  Course  is  Picturesque 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all  South¬ 
ern  California  clubs  is  that  of  Hollywood, 
nestled  away  in  the  mountains  behind  the 
city,  with  silver  lakes  and  grass  greens,  nar¬ 
row,  winding  fairways,  and  overlooking  it 
all  a  distinctive  club  house  that  brings  back 
a  remembrance  of  Scottish  castles.  But 
“Gloomy  Gus’’  Henderson,  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  is  down  on  these 
lakes,  particularly  the  one  which  is  placidly 
placed  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
first  tee,  for  he  has  rolled  in  it  several  times 
from  his  first  drive,  but  President  Holt 
claims  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  drive  that 
far  anyway. 


The  Hollywood  course  is  on  the  Los  An- 
geles-Ventura  Boulevard,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  city.  The  eighteen  holes  offer 
6,066  yards  of  splendid  golf  with  a  par  of 
seventy-one.  Numbers  eight  and  nine  give 
rise  to  most  of  the  excitement.  The  first  is 
a  little  over  five  hundred  yards,  while  the 
latter  is  short,  but  beautifully  bunkered.  W. 
G.  Amor  is  the  professional. 

Real  Golf  at  Flintridge 

By  motor,  five  miles  from  Pasadena, 
along  a  winding  road  that  overlooks  the 
Arroyo  Seco,  on  its  way  to  the  Sunland 
Mesa,  you  come  to  Flintridge,  whose  chief 
jewel  is  the  eighteen-hole  course,  opened  in 
1920,  which  caused  no  end  of  comment  and 
praise.  Its  fairways  are  narrow  and  sporty, 
its  grass  greens  fast  and  fickle,  in  fact,  the 
whole  course  is  6,311  yards  of  real  golf  and 
it  takes  real  shooting  to  make  the  par  sev¬ 
enty-one.  It’s  a  sportsman’s  course  and  it 
overlooks  the  Devil’s  Gate  Dam,  and  when 
a  had  shot  is  made  and  the  hall  disappears 
over  the  cliffs,  one  just  repeats  the  place  it 
has  gone  to,  and  no  further  language  is  nec¬ 
essary.  President  Frank  Flint  prescribes 
this  formula. 

Dave  Findlay,  the  professional,  takes 
great  pride  in  Flintridge  and  at  this  writing 
has  the  course  in  splendid  condition,  but  he 
says  “this  is  one  course  where  you  do  have 
to  hit  ’em  straight.” 

Pasadena  Course  for  Young  Golfers 

With  grass  greens  and  grass  tees,  as  well, 
Pasadena  has  a  course  which  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  among  the  younger  golfers.  President 
Andrews,  himself  a  well  known  sportsman, 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  the  people  of 
the  Crown  City  take  an  active  interest  in 
golf,  and  the  three  hundred  members  are 
three  hundred  ardent  supporters  for  the 
Scotch  pastime.  Par  is  seventy  for  the  6,351 
yards  to  he  covered  in  that  number  of  shots. 
Even  Billie  Bell,  the  professional,  admits 
it’s  an  undertaking. 


JOHN  L.  KNORPP, 

Executive  Council;  the  President  Southwest 
Cattle  Loan  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  BEST  GOLF  CLUBS  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Courtesy  of  the  "California  Golfer.” 
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J.  B.  McCARGAR, 

Vice  President  Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco; 
Member  Executive  Council,  A.  B.  A. 


The  club  is  easily  reached,  being  very 
close  in.  It  is  a  fast  course  where  one  can 
make  a  wonderful  score  if  he  is  on  top  of  his 
game.  Number  five  is  a  great  short  hole, 
being  only  a  one  hundred  and  ten  yard  pitch, 
but  it  is  very  well  guarded  by  a  beautiful 
water  hazard  and  traps.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  thirty-six  more  holes  added  to 
the  course  in  the  near  future. 

By  Old  San  Gabriel 

’Way  back  in  1904  the  quaint  little  San 
Gabriel  club  house  was  built  and  the  course 
under  the  spreading  oaks  constructed. 
Though  both  have  undergone  many  changes 
since  then,  par  still  remains  at  seventy- 
three,  and  President  Orr  says  it  should  be 
higher,  at  least  for  his  style  of  play.  It  is  a 
beautifully  laid  out  course,  accessible  from 
all  the  nearby  towns  by  both  motor  and 
street  car.  Pacific  Electric  railway  goes 
by  its  front  entrance,  and  the  Alhambra  and 
Rose  Avenue  roads  border  it  on  either  side. 
While  the  course  sometimes  is  termed  flat, 
it  is  very  fast  and  sporty  because  you  must 
shoot  ’em  straight,  otherwise  you  will  get 
tangled  up  in  the  oaks  and  sycamores  that 
line  the  fairways.  The  professional,  Arthur 
Rigby,  is  famous  the  country  over  for  his 
knowledge  of  club  lore,  he  can  make  ,a 
mashie  play  championship  golf  if  only  it  is 
swung  correctly. 

President  John  Leggat  is  always  doing 
something  for  golf  down  Midwick  way,  and 
his  most  recent  achievement  was  the  ban¬ 
quet  in  honor  of  Dr.  Paul  M.  Hunter,  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  greatest  golfer.  There  are  boule¬ 
vards  on  both  sides  of  the  club,  and  the  hill 
on  which  the  club  house  stands  has  a  com¬ 
manding  view  of  all  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  Besides  the  course,  the  club  has  a  polo 
field,  tennis  court  and  a  swimming  pool.  It 
is  three  miles  from  Pasadena  and  eight  miles 
from  Los  Angeles,  just  off  the  Valley  Boule¬ 
vard  where  it  passes  through  Alhambra. 
The  course  has  grass  greens  with  very  in¬ 
teresting  bunkered  fairways.  The  eighteen 
holes  cover  6,361  yards,  with  a  seventy-four 
par. 

Long  Beach  is  Ready 

At  Long  Beach  the  Virginia  Country  Club 
of  1910  is  being  rebuilt,  and  will  be  ready 
for  play  by  the  first  of  October.  According 
to  President  Welch,  there  will  be  grass 
greens  and  watered  fairways.  The  course 
will  be  scarcely  three  miles  from  the  beach 
city.  Par  is  seventy-three,  with  more  than 
6,000  yards  to  cover,  not  to  mention  all  the 
distance  among  greens. 

The  Indian  Hill  Course 

TTn  at  Hp’unont,  on  the  Indian  Hill 
always  shooting  under  sev- 
thi  son  is  not  the  climate,  but 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  par  is  sixty-six.  It 
has  a  neat  little  club  house,  protected  by 
pointed  hills,  and  there  are  trees  and  sand 
greens  and  other  distinctive  features  which 
aid  the  members  to  defeat  visiting  champs. 

Coronado  Country  Club 
The  Coronado  Country  Club  has  an  eigh¬ 
teen-hole  course,  with  sand  greens  and  6,200 
yards  of  golfing  fun,  where  Bob  Simpson, 
famous  professional,  gets  an  opportunity  to 
practice  his  splendid  game.  The  club  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  but  Coronado 
is  not  such  a  large  metropolis  that  the 
name  of  “Country  Club”  is  a  misnomer. 
President  Clayton  claims  that  the  golfers 
who  play  there  the  year  around  have  in  a 
way  formed  an  old  guard  companionship 
which  the  annual  invasion  of  the  summer 
and  winter  visitors  has  in  no  wise  disturbed. 

San  Diego  Club  is  Ideal 
At  Chula  Vista,  in  1895,  the  original  San 
Diego  Club  was  built.  Recently  a  wonder¬ 
ful  new  house  has  been  opened.  Spanish  in 
architecture,  spreading  over  spacious 
grounds,  and  situated  in  an  ideal  location 
for  a  country  club,  the  new  San  Diego  golf 
establishment  is  one  of  the  best  in  Southern 
California.  With  eighteen  holes,  grass 
greens  and  splendid  new  fairways,  some 
splendid  golf  is  played  here.  It  is  ten  miles 
from  San  Diego  and  was  known  for  many 
years  as  the  Point  Loma  Club.  It  has 
resumed  its  original  name,  however,  with 
E.  O.  Hodge  as  President. 

Santa  Barbara  Country  Club 
The  Santa  Barbara  Country  Club  is  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Golf  Association.  It  was  built  one 
year  before  the  San  Diego  Club.  It  is  also 
the  only  course  in  the  south  to  have  mixed 
greens.  It  is  on  the  coast  highway,  three 
miles  from  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  a 
convenient  location.  Built  on  the  old  mis¬ 
sion  plan,  with  iron  porticos  and  Moorish 
arches,  it  resembles  the  architecture  favored 
by  the  old  padres,  while  the  course  of  eigh¬ 
teen  holes  is  claimed  by  many  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  Southland. 

Orange  County  Country  Club 
Down  at  Santa  Ana  President  Twist  is 
very  proud  of  the  Orange  County  Club, 
which  may  be  reached  by  boat  from  Balboa, 
or  by  boulevard  from  Santa  Ana.  The 
course  is  always  cool  and  comfortable  for 
the  star  golfers.  The  building  itself,  like 
the  San  Gabriel  club  house,  is  of  the  bunga¬ 
low  style  of  architecture,  and  is  typical  of 
California. 

Fine  Old  Riverside  Course 

Eighteen  years  ago  the  people  of  River¬ 
side  decided  they  needed  a  club  house,  and 
around  this  they  later  constructed  an  eigh- 
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teen-hole  course,  with  grass  greens  and  a 
par  of  seventy-two  originating  the  Victoria 
Country  Club.  The  course  can  be  reached 
by  boulevard  or  street  car,  and  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  center  of  Riverside  along 
Victoria  Avenue.  The  club  house  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  crest  of  a  knoll  and  it  is  from 
this  vantage  point  that  President  Skelley 
may  watch  the  players  practically  all  of  the 
way  around  the  links  and  regulate  handicaps. 

Redlands  Country  Club 

Three  miles  from  Redlands  there  is  one 
of  the  oldest  courses  in  Southern  California. 
The  Redlands  Country  Club  was  established 
in  1896,  the  same  year  that  the  club  house 
at  Avalon  was  built.  There  are  nine  holes 
with  sand  greens  and  wide,  sweeping  fair¬ 
ways,  which  appeal  most  heartily  to  the 
criss-cross  golfer  who  enjoys  driving  from 
side  to  side.  The  sheer  may  lose  distance, 
yet  remain  on  the  course.  However,  the 
player  has  plenty  of  opportunity  to  slip  into 
a  bunker,  as  the  course  abounds  with  them. 

Santa  Barbara’s  Course 

The  La  Cumbre  Golf  Club,  established  in 
1916  at  Santa  Barbara,  with  eighteen  holes 
and  a  par  seventy-one,  grass  greens  and 
splendid  open  fairway,  has  grown  very  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  Santa  Barbara  golfers,  and  is 
noted  for  the  excellent  scores  which  great 
golfers  have  turned  in  there.  President  Ed¬ 
wards  claims  that  La  Cumbre  has  developed 
some  of  the  greatest  golf  in  the  south  and  in 
the  future  he  looks  for  some  really  start¬ 
ling  events,  as  the  course  lends  itself  to  a 
fine  game. 

Santa  Catalina  Island 

The  Santa  Catalina  Island  Golf  Club  at 
Avalon,  overlooking  the  sea,  has  nine  holes 
tricky.  The  club  is  only  a  moment’s  walk 
from  the  docks,  and  is  always  cool  and 
pleasant.  Its  liveliest  season,  of  course,  is 
Los  Angeles  Municipal  Links 

The  Los  Angeles  Municipal  links,  situ¬ 
ated  in  Griffith  Park,  offer  a  wonderful  set¬ 
ting,  but  owing  to  the  great  numbers  that 
continually  throng  the  course,  the  greens 
and  fairways  are  a  little  rough.  There  are 
eighteen  holes  with  sand  greens. 

However,  the  view  and  scenery  surround¬ 
ing  this  course  makes  the  trip  worth  while. 

Now  that  the  golf  and  country  clubs  of 
Southern  California  have  been  passed  in  re¬ 
view,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  courses  will 
be  given  a  trial  by  the  bankers  attending  this 
convention. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  and  we  are 
all  anxious  to  see  how  they  will  score  on  our 
courses.  Maybe  this  is  a  subtle  way  of  in¬ 
jecting  the  golden  California  germ,  but  any¬ 
way,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  method  is 
rather  pleasing. 
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Things  To  See  Hereabouts 

Suggestions  to  the  Stranger  who  Wants  to  see  Some  of  the  Unique 
and  Worth-while  Places  and  Things  Outside  of  the  Familiar. 


Large  quantities  of  climate  abound  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  so  abundant  that  it  has  no 
place  in  this  guide,  further  than  the  fact 
that  climate  will  be  a  large  contributing 
factor  in  enhancing  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  all  the  interesting  things  that  are  to  be 
seen  and  enjoyed  in  this  semi-tropical  para¬ 
dise. 

There  are  some  700,000  residents  of  Los 
Angeles  so  steeped  in  climate  that  conven¬ 
tion  visitors  will  not  escape  without  having 
its  wonders  impressed  upon  them,  so  we 
leave  this  duty  to  the  “natives”  and  proceed 
at  once  to  the  task  in  hand,  which  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  accurate  information  regarding  the 
worth  while  places  to  visit  during  the  short 
sojourn  in  “The  City  of  Angels.” 

Thus  off  to  a  flying  start,  we  take  an  addi¬ 
tional  short  cut  by  eliminating  museums, 
churches,  parks,  art  galleries  and  towering 
office  buildings  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  They  are  alike  the  world  over.  You 
have  them  at  home,  so  why  come  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  see  them? 

In  passing  it  is  well  to  observe  that  there 
are  twenty-five  parks  covering  4,125  acres, 
and  in  one  of  them,  namely  Exposition  Park, 
there  is  a  museum  that  should  not  be  omitted 
from  the  itinerary  as  it  contains  exhibitions 
which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  Of  the 
art  galleries  and  office  buildings  we  say 
nothing,  and  even  less  of  the  churches  as 
there  is  no  Sunday  during  convention  week. 

Few  cities  are  so  imbued  with  historical 
romance.  It  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
this  progressive  municipality  which  in  thir¬ 
ty-five  years  has  grown  from  a  “burg”  of 
11,000  to  a  metropolis  of  more  than  700,000 
population. 

Rare  Beauty  of  Homes 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
Los  Angeles,  a  thing  that  proves  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  Easterners,  is  the  rare  beau¬ 
ty  of  its  homes.  It  will  be  well  worth  while 
to  tour  the  residential  districts  in  which  will 
be  found  the  homes  of  some  of  America’s 
wealthiest  families. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  heart  of 
the  city  are  to  be  found  exclusive  Chester 
place,  where  E.  L.  Doheny  and  other  men 
of  affluence  have  their  town  residences,  fash¬ 
ionable  West  Adams  street  and  Wilshire 
Drive.  Magnificent  homes,  spacious 
grounds  and  wonderful  gardens  flowering 


the  year  ’round  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
visitors. 

In  recent  years  other  sections  have  been 
developed  by  people  of  means,  but  these  are 
the  established  centers  of  the  Southland’s 
aristocracy,  just  as  are  Orange  Grove  Ave¬ 
nue  and  the  Oak  Knoll  district  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  which  should  be  put  on  the  itinerary. 

Even  the  most  modest  of  homes,  those  of 
residents  of  only  moderate  means,  are  upon 
spacious  grounds,  are  flower  covered  and 


Here  is  something  to  be  read  by  every 
visitor  who  wants  to  make  the  best  of  his 
little  vacation  time  and  who  wants  to  see  the 
characteristic  and  unusual — the  things  that 
are  different.  He  has  read  about  most  of 
them  and  often  seen  them  pictured,  but  that 
is  not  seeing  them  in  themselves  in  their 
varied  settings  and  through  their  splendid 
approaches,  bathed  in  Southern  California 
sunshine. 

This  article  is  a  suggestive  outline  of  only 
a  few  of  the  scenic,  civic  and  other  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  wide  Los  Angeles  territory. 
Others  are  told  of  elsewhere.  The  helpful 
information  given  herewith  tells  mainly 
where  to  see  the  city’s  finest  homes,  famous 
Filmland,  the  nearby  oil  fields,  the  harbor 
with  its  great  municipal  docks  and  ware¬ 
houses,  the  State  Exposition  exhibit,  and  out¬ 
side  the  city  the  orange  groves,  missions, 
alligator  and  ostrich  farms,  all  so  easily 
reached  over  splendid  highways  or  by  fast 
electric  trains. 


attractive  in  design  and  architecture.  Trees 
and  plants  are  ever  blooming,  the  mild  cli¬ 
mate  permitting  the  raising  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  vegetation.  They  have  strawberries  at 
Christmas  time  in  Los  Angeles,  not  as  a 
hot-house  luxury,  but  as  an  everyday  event. 

The  Mission  style  of  architecture  has  had 
the  vogue  the  last  few  years  of  energetic 
building,  and  this  predominates.  A  great 
number  of  the  more  modern  residences  are 
of  adobe,  even  to  the  one-story  bungalows. 
The  California  bungalow  has  become  fa¬ 
mous  the  country  over.  They,  too,  are 
flower-covered.  There  are  miles  upon  miles 
of  them,  attractive  and  most  artistic.  These 
are  to  be  seen  in  any  section  of  the  city. 

Street  car  lines  reach  all  of  the  residential 
districts,  so  the  visitor  will  find  it  an  easy 
matter  to  make  trips  to  them. 

Come  See  Movie  Stars 

Of  more  lively  interest  to  the  new  arrival 
is  “Filmland,”  home  of  Southern  Cali¬ 


fornia’s  leading  industry  where  most  of  the 
motion  pictures  shown  in  the  United  States 
are  made.  It  has  become  such  a  common¬ 
place  thing  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  to 
see  Mary  and  Doug,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Bill 
Hart  and  other  celebrities  of  the  silent 
drama  on  the  street,  taking  their  part  in 
everyday  life  just  like  the  ordinary  mortals 
they  are,  that  they  no  longer  get  a  thrill  out 
of  it.  But  to  the  visitor  there  is  real  ex¬ 
citement  in  this;  the  picture  stars  and  the 
studios  in  which  their  pictures  are  made 
form  a  center  of  intense  interest. 

So,  on  to  the  studios !  Most  of  them  are 
“close  in,”  which  means  near  the  hub  of 
the  city.  Hollywood,  reached  by  the  Hill 
street  car  lines,  has  many  of  the  larger  stu¬ 
dios,  such  as  those  of  Jesse  Lasky,  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Mary  Pickford,  William  S.  Hart, 
William  Fox,  Christie  and  others. 

In  Culver  City,  seven  miles  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  reached  by  Pacific  Electric  cars 
as  well  as  a  splendid  motor  highway,  are 
the  studios  of  Goldwyn,  Thomas  Ince,  Hal 
Roach  and  the  Sanborn  Laboratories. 

The  Mack  Sennett  studios  are  at  Eden- 
dale,  close  in  and  on  the  car  line,  while  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  city  are  the  extensive 
structures  in  which  Harry  Carey,  Tom  Mix 
and  some  of  the  other  notables  do  their  wild 
west  stunts  for  the  silver  screen. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  word  of  advice 
here.  It  is  not  possible  to  walk  right  in  on 
the  illustrious  stars  of  the  screen,  nor  is 
there  a  “welcome”  on  the  door  mat.  One 
must  have  a  pass  or  letter  admitting  him 
to  the  studio  before  he  can  enter.  These 
are  generally  obtainable  through  business 
connections  or  arrangement  made  with  the 
officials  of  the  studios  if  justification  for 
the  visit  can  be  shown. 

Where  “Black  Gold”  Spouts 

And  now  we  visit  the  oil  fields.  They 
are  of  engrossing  interest  to  those  who  have 
not  lived  in  the  oil  producing  countries,  and 
it  requires  but  little  time  and  effort  to  visit 
the  ones  in  and  near  Los  Angeles.  In  fact 
it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  visiting  the  oil 
fields,  for  some  of  them  are  within  the  city 
limits  and  in  a  few  instances  derricks  are 
in  backyards,  turning  out  continuous  streams 
of  “black  gold.” 
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One  oil  field,  still  in  operation,  is  not  more 
than  two  miles  from  Broadway,  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Los  Angeles.  A.  chain  of 
wells  extends  westward  from  North  Broad¬ 
way  for  a  considerable  distance,  passing- 
through  an  old  residential  district.  It  can 
be  reached  by  the  North  Broadway  street 
cars  at  the  Eastern  end  and  a  number  of 
other  car  lines  to  the  West. 

The  larger  fields,  more  recently  developed, 
are  at  La  Brea,  where  one  of  the  greatest 
fossil  deposits  of  the  world  has  been  discov¬ 
ered,  and  the  Sherman  district,  near  La 
Brea.  Also  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city 
are  the  famous  Montebello  wells  and  the 
newly  developed  Signal  Hill  property  at 
Long  Beach  where  an  oil  rush  is  on  at  the 
present  time.  Pacific  Electric  trains  reach 
all  of  these  places. 

Relics  Taken  from  Fossil  Pits 

From  the  fossil  pits  in  the  La  Brea  field 
have  been  taken  the  complete  skeletons  of 
sabre-tooth  tigers,  mammoths  and  other 
prehistoric  animals  that  perished  in  the 
sump  holes.  The  skeletons  were  perfectly 
preserved  and  are  on  exhibition  at  the  State 
Armory  Museum  in  Exposition  Park,  which 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  pits  have  also  yielded  relics  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington  and 
other  national  museums. 

Exposition  Park  is  put  on  the  visitor’s 
itinerary  not  solely  because  of  the  museum, 
because  here  are  to  be  seen  many  things 
that  are  not  in  the  ordinary  city  park.  The 
State  Exposition  building,  with  a  permanent 
State  exhibit,  is  in  the  park,  giving  a  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  the  resources  and  indus¬ 
tries  of  California.  There  is  a  mile  speedway 
for  racing,  an  athletic  "field  comprising  more 
than  forty  acres,  outdoor  swimming  pools, 
a  playground  for  children,  picnic  grounds 
with  cook  ovens,  bowling  greens  and  a 
flower  farm  which  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  to  be  seen  in  this  floral  wonderland. 

The  orange  industry  provides  another  of 
the  Southland’s  great  resources.  Vast 
groves,  in  bloom  and  in  fruit  at  the  same 
time  because  of  the  several  crops  raised 
each  year,  surround  Los  Angeles.  Motor 
trips  taken  in  almost  any  direction  are  sure 
to  carry  visitors  through  the  orange  country, 
for  the  groves  line  practically  all  of  the 
highways. 

Pick  Your  Own  Oranges 

There  has  been  considerable  skepticism 
in  the  East  regarding  the  Southern  Califor¬ 


nia  orange  groves  as  pictured  in  post  cards 
and  advertising  matter.  These  pictures 
show  the  groves  laden  with  golden  fruit 
and  blossoms  against  a  background  of  snow¬ 
capped  mountains.  We  vouch  for  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  these  photographs.  They  show 
that  which  actually  exists.  Probably  most 
of  the  convention  visitors  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  fact  while  coming  to  Los 
Angeles,  fob  the  overland  trains  pass 
through  the  Orange  Belt. 

The  Pacific  Electric  road  and  many  of 
the  motor  bus  lines  have  trips  scheduled 
through  the  orange  districts,  some  of  the 
trips  going  as  far  as  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino,  sixty  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
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Many  Spanish  missions  are  to  be  found 
in  Southern  California,  two  of  them  being 
within  easy  reach  of  the  city.  These  are 
at  San  Gabriel  and  San  Fernando.  They 
may  be  reached  by  Pacific  Electric  car  line 
or  automobile. 

Here  again  the  romantic  history  of  Califor¬ 
nia  is  emphasized.  The  Missions  were 
built  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  more  than 
a  century  ago  and  have  been  carefully  pre¬ 
served  as  relics  of  perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  phase  of  the  State’s  development. 

Missions  Depict  Early  History 

It  is  at  San  Gabriel  where  the  Mission 
Play,  written  by  John  Steven  McGroarty, 
is  produced.  This  play  depicts  the  early 
history  of  California.  Frederic  Warde,  one 
of  the  nation’s  greatest  actors,  has  appeared 
as  Father  Junipero  Serra  in  the  production 
for  several  seasons. 

San  Gabriel  Mission  was  built  in  1800, 
being  one  of  the  chain  of  Missions,  each  a 
day’s  journey  apart,  established  by  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  between  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco.  It  is  of  stone,  substantial 
and  picturesque,  and  contains  wonderful 
art  relics  and  replicas  of  all  of  the  other 
Missions. 

San  Fernando  Mission  is  in  San  Fernando 
Valley,  close  to  the  city  of  that  name  and 
twenty-one  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  Missions  and  is  made 
the  more  picturesque  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  surrounded  by  orange,  lemon  and 
olive  groves.  One  of  the  largest  olive  groves 
in  the  world  is  within  a  few  miles  of  San 
Fernando. 

So  much  for  the  things  that  are  typical 
and  distinctive  of  Los  Angeles  and  Southern 
California.  Being  a  tourist  city,  Los  Angeles 
has  novelties  worthy  of  note,  as  any  well- 
regulated  city  that  entertains  visitors  should 
have.  They  provide  the  light  spots  for 
those  who  would  regard  touring  the  mis¬ 
sions,  oil  fields  and  orange  groves  as  purely 
educational. 

Climate  is  responsible  for  som,e  of  the 
novelties,  such  as  the  ostrich  farms,  the 
alligator  farm  and  the  things  that  are  to 
be  seen  on  a  number  of  side  trips. 

Alligators  Chute  the  Chutes 

*  At  the  Alligator  Farm,  which  adjoins 
Lincoln  Park  and  is  reached  by  N 
Broadway  and  Main  street  trolley  cars, 
to  be  seen  a  collection  of  alligators  rang 
in  age  from  a  few  days  to  five  hundi  i 
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years.  Some  are  trained  and  there  is  a  daily 
exhibition.  They  chute  the  chutes  and  do 
other  amusing  stunts,  while  the  trainer 
walks  daringly  through  a  lake  in  which 
there  are  scores  of  the  huge  monsters. 
Visitors  may  have  their  photographs  taken 
astride  some  of  the  big  fellows  that  are' 
trained  for  this  remunerative  occupation. 
Guides  explain  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
ugly  creatures.  There  is  an  admission  charge 
of  25  cents. 

Also  near  Lincoln  Park  is  the  Los  Angeles 
Ostrich  Farm,,  which  contains  one  of  the 
finest  herds,  if  such  the  collection  may  be 
called,  of  these  birds  in  captivity.  There 
are  more  than  100  of  them.  You  see  here 
the  ostrich  from  the  egg  to  the  mature  bird 
of  thirty-five  years  and  over.  If  the  visitor 
desires  to  be  shaken  up  a  bit  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  at  hand,  for  there  are  trained  birds 
to  take  you  for  a  jolting  ride.  The  giant 
birds  selected  for  this  take  the  passengers 
on  their  broad  backs  and  gallop  awkwardly 
but  swiftly  from  one  end  of  an  enclosure 
to  the  other.  Admission  25  cents. 

Ostriches  Right  at  Home 

The  Cawston  Ostrich  Farm,  in  South 
Pasadena,  midway  between  the  city  and 
Pasadena,  is  one  the  largest  plants  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States  and  has  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  collection  of  birds.  This 
farm  also  boasts  of  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  feather  goods  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  country.  An  attractive  feature  of  the 
farm  is  that  the  birds  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
natural  surroundings.  They  are  of  all  ages. 
A  trip  here  is  highly  educational  as  well  as 
amusing.  The  Admission  charge  is  25  cents. 

Also  in  the  line  of  being  novel,  a  trip 


to  Chinatown  may  be  made.  A  complete 
Oriental  city  will  be  found  in  one  of  the 
old  sections  of  Los  Angeles.  It  has  a  Joss 
House,  curio  stores  and  the  quaint  shops 
that  are  typical  of  the  many  American  China¬ 
towns.  Sightseeing  trips  are  made  by  the 
motor  stage  lines,  the  charge  being  nominal. 

Early  boosters  of  Los  Angeles  issued 
literature  in  which  ships  were  pictured 
berthed  alongside  giant  wharves  in  the  Los 
Angeles  River.  This  literature  was  for  out¬ 
side  consumption  only,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Los  Angeles  River  is  a  stream  that 
one  could  leap  across  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  while  the  real  harbor  is  at  San  Pedro 
and  Wilmington,  within  the  corporate  city 
limits,  but  twenty  miles  from  the  business 
district. 

World  Trade  at  Harbor 

It  is  a  great  harbor,  bidding  for  and  get¬ 
ting  world  trade,  and  should  be  included  in 
the  side  trips.  The  deep  water  harbor  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  Shipping 
is  protected  in  the  outer  harbor  by  a  three- 
mile  long  breakwater  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  an  imposing  lighthouse. 

Municipal  wharves,  some  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  have  been  built  at  both  the  inner 
and  outer  harbors.  The  inner  harbor  extends 
back  as  far  as  Wilmington,  several  miles 
from  the  breakwater.  There  are  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Development  work  has  been  carried  forward 
rapidly  within  the  last  decade,  millions  have 
been  expended,  and  yet  the  work  is  only 
begun. 

While  at  the  harbor  a  trip  should  be 
taken  to  Point  Fermin,  where  is  situated 
Fort  MacArthur  and  from  which  promentory 


may  be  had  a  magnificent  marine  view.  The 
towering  palisades  overlook  the  harbor,  and 
on  a  clear  day  Catalina  Island,  twenty-three 
miles  across  the  ship  channel,  may  be  seen. 
There  is  a  lookout  house  at  the  point  and 
also  a  park. 

Both  the  harbor  and  Point  Fermin  are 
to  be  reached  by  Pacific  Electric  car  line 
and  motor  car. 

Roads  Finest  in  Land 

In  closing  a  word  should  be  said  regard¬ 
ing  the  exceptional  highway  system  of 
Southern  California.  Motorists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  declared  it  to  excel 
all  others.  No  matter  where  one  drives 
there  is  a  highway  as  smooth  as  any  park 
boulevard.  More  than  400  miles  of  such 
highways,  radiating  from  the  hub  of  the 
city  like  spokes  of  a  wheel,  lead  to  moun¬ 
tain,  seashore,  through  canyons,  over  lofty 
passes  and  through  orange  groves  and  floral 
wonders. 

That  is  why  side  trips  from  the  city  prove 
comfortable  as  well  as  entertaining.  Motor 
stages  reach  practically  all  points  in  the 
state  worthy  of  a  visit.  In  fact  California 
has  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  motor 
stage  systems  in  the  world. 

Interesting  side  trips  might  also  include 
visits  to  Mt.  Lowe,  Mt.  Wilson  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  from  Avhich  heights  the  city  and 
fertile  valleys  are  presented  in  panoramic 
view. 


It  has  been  said  bv  competent  authorities 
that  a  Chinese  Avail  could  be  built  about 
Southern  California  and  that  country  could 
live  in  comfort  and  constructive  progression 
on  the  natural  and  grown  products  of  the 
land. 
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Following  well  defined 
traditions  of  banking,  atten¬ 
tive  always  to  the  interests 
of  its  customers,  this  bank 
has  developed  its  business 
along  the  line  of  painstak¬ 
ing  service. 

Increased  deposit  liabilities 
have  been  accompanied 
by  additions  to  capital,  in 
order  to  maintain  at  all 
times  a  wide  margin  of 
protection  to  depositors. 

Success  of  the  bank,  and 
its  steady  growth  by  a 
natural  and  gradual  process, 
are  due  to  its  ability  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  banking  require¬ 
ments  of  its  patrons. 


American  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco 
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A  CLOSE-UP  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  BATHERS  IN  "BATHING  GIRLS'  PARADE”  AT  REDONDO 


Los  Angeles  Bathing  Beaches 

This  is  About  Some  of  the  Finest  Beaches  and  Resorts  in  the  World 
That  Stretch  for  Forty  Miles  Along  the  Southern  California  Shore 


Every  visitor  will  be  keen  to  see  and  enjoy 
some  of  the  famous  bathing  beaches  and 
amusement  resorts  that  dot  the  coast  for 
forty  miles  within  fifteen  to  forty  miles  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  quickly  reached  by  fast  and 
frequent  electric  trains  or  over  splendid 
boulevards.  Some  of  the  most  popular  are 
within  a  few  minutes’  ride. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  and  thousands 
of  automobiles  throng  these  resorts  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays  and  they  are  always  lively. 
Hotels,  road  houses  and  cafes  are  in  plenty. 
Bathing  girls  are  abundant,  attractive  and 
highly  popular,  especially  during  the  fre¬ 
quent  bathing  suit  parades.  Week-end  camp¬ 
ing  is  a  delight  to  thousands.  Amusement 
enterprises  are  everywhere  and  of  every  kind. 
The  beaches  vary  in  individual  characteristics 
and  offer  surf  and  still  water  bathing  ac¬ 
cording  to  taste.  This  story  tells  about  it  all. 


Come  on;  let’s  go  bathing  in  the  Pacific 
surf ! 

On  a  coast  line  extending  from  Balboa 
to  the  South  and  the  Malibu  country  on  the 
North,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles, 
are  the  Los  Angeles  bathing  resorts,  some 
thirty  odd  of  them.  It  is  not  stretching,  or 
even  bending,  the  truth  to  say  they  are  the 
finest  beaches  in  the  world. 

Yes,  there  is  bathing  both  summer  and 
winter,  but  consult  the  old  timer  before  tak¬ 
ing  a  plunge  into  the  surf  during  the  winter 
months.  If  can  be  done,  and  actually  is 
done.  Not,  however,  by  those  who  grow 
“goose  flesh”  and  turn  purple  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  cold  shocks.  'Vyinter  bathing  is 
indulged  in  by  a  few  hardened,  salt  water 
fans— not  by  the  general  public. 

Long  sloping  beaches,  an  ocean  as  blue 
as  the  Mediterranean  and  a  gentle,  rolling 
surf  make  bathing  conditions  ideal.  There 
are  but  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  not  used 
by  bathers.  Between  Long  Beach  and  Re¬ 
dondo,  some  fifteen  miles,  there  are  no 
beaches  because  of  the  towering  palisades 
and  rocky  shore.  The  entrance  to  the  har¬ 
bor  at  San  Pedro  also  cuts  off  a  few  miles 
of  the  beach  line. 
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Los  Angeles  it  is  not  regarded  as  much  of 
a  trip  either  by  electric  car  or  automobile, 
and  the  beaches  to  the  North,  such  as  Santa 
Monica  and  those  below  that  seashore  city, 
are  not  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
distant. 

Pitch  Your  Camp  on  Beach 

And  in  all  this  splendid  sweep  of  shore 
line  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  thousands 
who  take  advantage  of  the  beaches  for  week¬ 
end  trips.  Camps  are  pitched  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoons  during  the  long  summer,  and  out¬ 
ing  parties  remain  over  Sunday.  A  trade 
wind  coming  off  the  ocean  tempers  the  heat 
of  a  sun  that  is  seldom  behind  clouds  and 
would  otherwise  be  scorching.  The  nights 
are  cool  and  pleasant. 

Those  beaches  attracting  the  larger 
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crowds  are  Venice,  Ocean  Park,  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica,  Redondo  and  Long  Beach.  They  are 
nearest  to  Los  Angeles  and  can  therefore 
be  reached  more  quickly  and  with  less  ef¬ 
fort.  As  an  evidence  of  their  popularity 
motor  cars  will  be  found  parked  on  every 
available  foot  of  ground  over  miles  of  streets 
and  even  then  the  parking  space  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient.  Late  arrivals  find  it  necessary  to 
continue  on  to  the  more  distant  resorts. 

Reports  from  any  of  the  larger  beach  cit¬ 
ies  on  holidays  or  Sundays  will  show  that 
each  of  these  places  has  entertained  from 
50,000  to  100,000  visitors  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  sand  stretches  are  canopied  with  an 
endless  roof  of  colorful  beach  umbrellas  and 
tents.  People  do  not  journey  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  just  for  a  dip  in  the  ocean ;  they  go 
to  make  a  day  of  it  or  an  even  longer  stay. 
Meals  are  cooked  and  there  are  thousands 
of  picnic  parties. 

It  is  said  of  Southern  California  that  it 
requires  nothing  larger  than  a  vanity  case 
in  which  to  carry  the  feminine  bathing  ap¬ 
parel.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  has  but  to 
see  the  aquatic  nymphs  of  this  sun-kissed 
land  to  learn  what  it  is  that  makes  the  wild 
waves  wild. 

Sirens  Wear  One-Piece  Suits 

Pulchritudinous  curves  enfolded  in  any¬ 
thing  but  one-piece,  form-fitting  bathing 
suits,  occasion  more  comment  than  the 
smartest,  most  up-to-the-minute  swimming 
attire.  They  wear  ’em  lower,  shorter  and 
tighter  here  than  anywhere  else. 

That  is  because  common-sense  has  tri¬ 
umphed  over  prudery.  Custodians  of  the 
public  morals  and  pulpiteers  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  force  concealment  of  the  feminine 
figure  in  high-necked,  long-sleeved  waists, 
cumbersome  skirts,  bloomers,  shoes  and 
stockings.  Freedom  of  limb  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  hindering  drapes  are  put  above 
such  extreme  modesty. 

Still  water  bathing  will  be  found  as  well 
as  surf  bathing.  At  Balboa  there  is  a  great 
bay  which  affords  splendid  sport  and  at 
Anaheim  Landing,  just  below  Seal  Beach, 
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THE  REST  OF  WHAT  THE  PANORAMIC  CAMERA  CAUGHT  AT  THE  REDONDO  PARADE 


there  is  an  inland  waterway  protected  from 
the  pounding  breakers  where  bathers  can 
disport  themselves  without  having  to  fight 
the  waves. 

These  latter  places  prove  popular  to  timid 
swimmers  and  beginners,  and  it  is  here  that 
many  of  the  swimming  races  are  held.  At 
Balboa  the  Southern  Palisades  begin,  just 
as  they  do  at  Santa  Monica  to  the  North. 
The  Northern  palisades,  however,  stand 
back  from  the  ocean  and  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sand  beach  extending  several  miles  be¬ 
yond  that  city.  Below  Balboa  the  cliffs 
reach  to  the  edge  of  the  water  and  the  shore 
is  rocky. 

Bathing  Beaches  Dot  Shore  Line 

Taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  shore  line,  North  to  South,  the 
principal  beaches  are :  Santa  Monica,  Ocean 
Park,  Venice.  Playa  del  Rey,  Shakespeare, 
Manhattan,  Hermosa,  Redondo,  Clifton. 
Long  Beach,  Belmont,  Alamitos  Bay,  Seal 
Beach,  Anaheim  Landing,  Sunset,  Bolsa 
Chica,  Huntington,  Melrose,  Newport  and 
Balboa. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  a 
score  of  smaller  bathing  beaches  situated 
between  the  larger  ones  each  having  attrac¬ 
tions  of  its  own  and  boasting  of  features 
that  the  others  do  not  possess,  such  as  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  camping  facilities  and  the  like. 

Not  everyone  goes  to  the  beaches  solely 
for  bathing.  Oh,  no !  There  are  cafes,  road 
houses  and  amusements  to  be  taken  in.  On 
every  auto  road  will  be  found  restaurants 
and  inns  and  at  the  shore  resorts  are  cafes 
of  every  description  from  the  gilded  terpis- 
chorean  and  lobster  palaces  down  to  the 
cafeterias  and  hot  dog  stands. 

What  beach  resort  would  be  complete 
without  its  hot  dog  and  sandwich  booths? 
It  is  the  aroma  wafted  from  these  sizzling 
places  that  adds  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
seaside  city,  just  as  the  barkers  in  front  of 
the  amusement  concessions  add  to  the  gaietv 
of  the  occasion  with  their  extravagant  and 
picturesque  descriptions  of  the  shows  that 
are  to  be  seen  inside. 

Keen  Rivalry  Between  Cities 

Venice  and  Ocean  Park  go  a  bit  more  to 
the  extreme  in  catering  to  the  popular  taste 
tor  lively  amusement.  There  is  every  man¬ 
ner  of  side  show  in  operation  at  these  places, 
which  practically  adjoin  each  other.  Ocean 
Park  being  no  more  than  a  continuation  of 
Venice  although  the  city  is  a  separate  muni¬ 
cipality  and  maintains  it’s  own  amusement 
pier  just  as  Venice  does. 


Both  places  have  their  roller  coasters, 
with  thrilling  rides  over  the  ocean,  their 
dance  halls,  crazytowns,  games  of  skill  and 
chance,  paddle  games  and  the  like.  There 
is  keen  rivalry  between  the  cities,  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  part  of  concessionaires,  but  those 
of  broad  vision  declare  that  the  double  at¬ 
traction  draws  more  people  to  this  section 
of  the  seashore  than  a  single  amusement 
city  would  and  the  increasing  influx  of 
people  seems  to  bear  them  out. 

Bathing  suit  parades,  contests  for  shape¬ 
liness,  color  of  hair,  eyes  and  beauty  are 
held.  And,  as  usual,  these  bring  into  com¬ 
petition  some  of  the  homeliest,  as  well  as 
the  prettiest,  girls  of  the  Southland. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  great  com¬ 
mon  sense  used  in  the  awarding  of  prizes  to 
participants  in  the  bathing  suit  parades,  for 
the  merit  points  are  now  accredited  to  girls 


HEY!  HOWS  THE  WATER? 


who  wear  suits  that  are  actually  used  for 
bathing  purposes  and  not  merely  for  dis¬ 
play  on  the  sand. 

Merit  System  Ends  Monopoly 

This  system  has  put  an  end  to  the  mono¬ 
poly  previously  held  by  queens  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  studios  who  could  draw  upon 
the  entire  wardrobe  of  these  extensive 
plants  to  have  suits  made  that  were  dazz¬ 
ling  in  appearance  but  no  more  adaptable 
to  bathing  than  an  evening  gown  would  be. 

All  of  the  larger  beaches  have  their  bath¬ 
ing  suit  parades  and  these  events  take  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  to  the  seashore. 
There  is  usually  an  advance  parade,  by  way 
of  advertisement  through  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles.  Scores  of  automobiles  carry  some 
of  the  more  attractive  sirens  through  the 
business  district.  The  aquatic  charmers  sit 
astride  radiators,  lie  gracefully  on  car  fen¬ 
ders.  perch  atop  seats,  or  festoon  themselves 
on  any  other  vantage  point  which  affords 
opportunity  to  display  feminine  loveliness. 

These  are  but  “samples”  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  later  at  the  beach.  The  real  parade 
has  hundreds  of  entries  and  is  an  elaborate 
affair,  the  competing  beauties  riding  in  or¬ 
nate  and  highly  decorated  motor  cars 
through  lanes  of  cheering  people.  After  the 
pageant  of  pink  flesh  and  curves,  the  prize 
winners  pass  before  the  multitude,  either  at 
the  band  stand  or  some  other  place  of  pro¬ 
minence  where  the  one-piece  bathing  suit 
and  that  which  it  contains  can  best  be  seen. 

Fine  Homes  on  Palisades 

Santa  Monica  goes  in  for  the  beach  amuse¬ 
ments,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  are 
many  attractions  on  the  big  municipal  pier, 
but  Santa  Monica  is  more  the  city  of  homes. 
It  is  more  substantial  than  Venice  and 
Ocean  Park.  Fine  residences  line  the  mag¬ 
nificent  drive  on  the  palisades,  far  above  the 
ocean.  From  the  palisades  a  wonderful 
marine  view  is  to  be  had.  The  residential 
section  extends  back  many  blocks  from  the 
palisades.  There  are  a  number  of  first  class 
hotels. 

Long  Beach  is  another  beach  where  homes 
predominate.  True,  there  is  the  big  pier, 
and  also  the  “Pike,”  where  the  barker  spiels, 
the  side  shows  operate  and  the  hot  dog  siz¬ 
zles,  but  once  off  the  seashore  the  visitor 
is  stirred  to  admiration  by  the  miles  upon 
miles  of  homes  that  display  a  great  variety 
of  architecture  and  many  of  which  are  most 
pretentious. 

There  is  something  distinctive  about  v 
ly  every  one  of  the  beaches.  Take 
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Beach,  for  instance.  This  city  is  in  Orange 
County,  just  across  the  line  from  Los 
Angeles  County  and  only  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  Long  Beach.  Here  again  are  the 
roller  coasters,  dance  halls,  side  shows,  hot 
dog  stands,  gilded  cafes  and  all  the  things 
characteristic  of  the  other  resorts,  but  in 
addition  to  them  there  is  a  great  herd  of 
seals,  numbering  several  hundred  members. 

Seals  at  Home  in  Bay 

These  seals  have  made  their  home  in 
Alamitos  Bay,  the  inlet  to  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Seal  Beach,  beyond 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  There 
are  the  huge  bulls  with  massive  heads 
and  bodies,  the  smaller  and  more  graceful 
mothers  and  the  tiny,  spotted  babies. 

To  many  the  seal  herd  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  along  the  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Coast.  From  the  banks  of  the  bay 
inlet  hundreds  of  the  animals  can  be  seen 
at  close  range.  At  high  tide  they  are  in 
the  water,  splashing  and  disporting  on  the 
sand  bars  or  flashing  through  the  blue  depths 
after  fish.  At  low  tide  most  of  the  herd  lies 
sunning  itself  on  a  sand  bank  across  the 
channel  from  Seal  Beach,  perhaps  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  distant.  The  big  bulls  take 
lounging  positions  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
group  while  the  mothers  and  babies  lie 
within  this  protective  circle.  Alwavs  there 
are  scouts  in  the  water,  on  the  lookout  for 
enemies,  and  the  male  land  guardians  are 
ever  watchful  for  danger  from  this  direction. 
Frequently  the  mother  seals  are  seen  in  the 
water  carrying  their  young  on  their  backs 
and  every  now1  and  again  a  baby  will  get 


lost  from  the  herd  and  be  captured  at  one 
of  the  pleasure  beaches. 

There  are  other  herds  of  seals  along  the 
Southern  California  Coast,  all  of  which  are 
said  to  have  originated  from  the  famous  herd 
at  Seal  Rock,  San  Francisco,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  almost  impossible  to  see  them  as 
they  make  their  homes  in  the  rocky  fast¬ 
nesses  below  the  palisades. 

Here’s  Another  Type  Beach 

Another  type  of  beach  is  to  be  found  at 
Huntington,  which  is  the  next  large  beach 
south  of  Seal  Beach.  Although  thirty-five 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  Huntington  at¬ 
tracts  large  crowds  and  also  gets  a  play 
fromj  the  Orange  County  back-country, 
drawing  from  such  thriving  communities  as 
Santa  Ana,  Anaheim,  Orange,  Fullerton  and 
other  inland  cities. 

Many  of  the  religious  denominations  hold 
their  summer  encampments  at  Huntington 
Beach,  large  tent  cities  being  devoted  to 
the  housing  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
remain  for  protracted  periods.  There  are 
not  so  many  amusement  places  here,  nor  is 
it  probable  there  will  be  as  long  as  the 
religious  element  selects  Huntington  for  the 
annual  outings  and  revivals. 

This  beach  city  boasts  of  one  of  the  finest 
cement  piers  along  the  coast  and  also  of  one 
of  the  finest  bathing  beaches.  There  are 
many  beautiful  homes.  It  has  grown  con¬ 
siderably  since  oil  was  discovered  there,  but 
even  before,  and  for  many  years,  Hunting- 
ton  has  been  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of 
Southern  California. 

Newport  and  Balboa  Beaches  are  not 


many  miles  to  the  south  of  Huntington. 
There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  shortness  o; 
character  of  bathing  costumes  here.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  make  Newport  a  shipping 
center,  a  new  breakwater  having  been  built 
there  to  shelter  vessels.  Balboa  partakes 
more  of  the  amusement  order  and,  like 
Huntington,  draws  from  the  Orange  County 
back  country. 

Redondo  is  about  the  only  beach  at  which 
deep-sea  vessels  are  brought  to  dock.  Lum¬ 
ber  ships  and  a  few  freighters  call  there, 
a  deep  channel  cuts  close  in. 

Bathing  Fine  at  Redondo 

This  should  not  lead  to  the  belief,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Redondo  is  not  a  good  bathing 
resort,  for  it  is.  There  are  long  sand  stretches 
and  easily  sloping  beaches,  and  there  are 
also  the  roller  coasters,  side  shows  and  other 
attractions  of  the  pleasure  points.  Redondo 
is  one  of  the  beaches  near  Los  Angeles, 
reached  by  two  lines  of  Pacific  Electric  cars 
and  numerous  good  and  busy  automobile 
highways. 

Several  of  the  larger  beaches  have  big, 
inclosed  plunges.  There  is  one  at  Redondo, 
another  at  V enice  and  still  another  at  Ocean 
Park.  It  seems  strange  that  with  the  ocean 
so  close  at  hand  and  the  thrill  of  the  break¬ 
ers  to  be  experienced  that  cement  tank 
plunges  should  be  an  attraction,  but  they 
are.  In  fact,  there  are  hundreds  of  bathers 
who  prefer  the  still  water  and  safety  of  the 
plunges  to  the  boisterous  ocean. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it’s  a  grand  old  ocean. 
Long  may  she  wave. 


CAUGHT  AT  LAGUNA.  THE  ARTISTS'  COLONY,  LAGUNA,  CAL. 
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THIS  bank  is  rooted  in  the  very 
beginnings  of  California.  Its 
founder,  Kaspare  Cohn,  was  a 
pioneer  merchant  whose  custom¬ 
ers  grew  into  the  habit  of  en¬ 
trusting  him  with  their  funds, 
and  then  drawing  upon  the  re¬ 
serve  thus  created  when  occasion 
required. 

THIS  primitive  form  of  deposit 
and  withdrawal  naturally  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  regular  banking 
business.  But  even  when  it  be¬ 
came  an  established  institution, 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  Kas- 


Union  Bank  Building — Our  new  home  after 
January  2.  Eighth  and  Hill  Streets,  Los  Angeles. 

pare  Cohn  its  customers  felt  that 
they  were  dealing  less  with  a 


m 


m 


bank  than  with  a  man — a  man  in 
whom  they  had  implicit  confi¬ 
dence. 

*  I  ’HOSE  who  have  succeeded 
Kaspare  Cohn  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  institution  regard  his 
idea  of  personal  service  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  heritages  he 
has  bequeathed.  Expressed  in 
the  slogan — “The  bank  of  per¬ 
sonal  service” — it  is  the  control¬ 
ling  factor  in  our  methods  of 
dealing  both  with  customers  and 
with  other  banks. 


Union  Rank  &Tf?ust  (o. 

-*—1 ^  OF  LOS  ANGELES  *  _ 

SAVINGS  ^  COMMERCIAL  TRUST 

“The  Bank  of  Personal  Service” 
Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

Capital  and  Surplus  $1,638,000 
Present  location 

Second  floor  of  Garland  Building, 

740  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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TYPICAL  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  HOMES  OF  THE  BETTER  CLASS 


MOBILIZING  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FORCES 

Something  About  the  jSplendid  Secondary  and  Higher 
Educational  Institutions  of  Los  Angeles  and  Its  Region 

By  ROCKWELL  D.  HUNT,  PH.  D., 

Director  of  College  of  Commerce,  U.  L.  A. 


We  Americans  are  firm  believers  in  edu¬ 
cation.  The  annual  mobilization  of  the  vast 
army  of  American  students  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  phenomena  of  modern  civ¬ 
ilization.  Millions  of  hoys  and  girls  take 
up  the  march  to  the  school  room  ;  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  older  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  move  irresistibly  upon  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

There  is  no  more  splendid  division  in  the 
great  army  of  students  than  that  belonging 
to  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California. 
We  live  in  the  educational  age,  par  excel¬ 
lence,  of  the  world’s  history  and  this  very 
community  is  one  of  its  chief  geographic 
centers. 

Unsurpassable  Facilities 

Viewed  in  its  totality,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  great  American  city  can  surpass  the 
elementary  schools  of  Los  Angeles  in  actual 
quality  of  work  clone  or  in  expert  supervi- 
ision.  A  notable  development  has  been 
the  Intermediate  School,  or  Junior  High 
School,  including  boys  and  girls  of  the  sev¬ 
enth,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  who  are  thus 
given  the  advantages  of  departmental  in¬ 
struction. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  large  city  can 
show  a  better  record  for  its  high  schools, 
either  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  physical 
equipment,  curriculum  values,  or  attendance 
at  higher  institutions  on  the  part  of  gradu¬ 
ates.  Our  high  schools  have  become  almost 
an  embarrassment  of  riches;  we  are  in  dan¬ 


ger  of  failure  to  appreciate  them  to  the  full 
because  they  have  grown  so  common  to  our 
thought. 

Institutions  of  higher  culture  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  great  work  of  education  where  it 
is  left  off  by  the  lower  schools.  Our  col¬ 
leges  must  receive  generous  support  at  the 
hands  of  public-spirited  citizens,  forward- 
looking  corporations,  and  vast,  expanding 
industries;  for  they  are  among  the  most 
truly  productive  of  all  our  institutions.  In 
Southern  California  there  are  several  types 
of  these. 

The  Junior  College,  embracing  two  years 
of  instruction  beyond  the  high  school,  has 
attained  a  strong  position.  This  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  teachers’  courses  of  wide  vari¬ 
ety,  is  now  undertaken  by  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  located 
in  Pasadena,  is  attracting  wide  attention  by 
its  phenomenal  development  along  special 
lines  of  science  and  engineering.  Occidental 
College  at  Eagle  Rock  and  Pomona  College 
at  Claremont  are  representative  undergrad¬ 
uate  institutions  of  wide  reputation  and 
sterling  worth. 

Thousands  in  University 

The  leading  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  the  great  Southwest  is  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  It  embraces  eight  col¬ 
leges, — Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Dentistry,  Mu¬ 
sic,  Oratory,  Pharmacy,  Theology,  and  Com¬ 


merce.  In  addition  there  is  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  great  stu¬ 
dent  body  of  5,000  is  instructed  by  a  Faculty 
of  more  than  four  hundred  professors  and 
lecturers. 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business 

The  latest  department  to  be  organized  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California  is  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.  This  was  in  response  to  the  rec¬ 
ognized  demand  for  an  institution  of  full 
collegiate  rank  which  shall  offer  adequate 
instruction  for  the  great,  new  era  in  com¬ 
merce  and  business.  During  its  first  regu¬ 
lar  year  it  showed  in  its  day  and  evening 
divisions,  an  enrollment  of  581  students.  As 
a  recognition  of  its  services  to  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  as  an  expression  of  confidence,  the 
following  well  known  bankers  and  business 
men  have  consented  to  serve  as  a  Board  of 
Guarantors : 

Henry  S.  McKee,  Henry  M.  Robinson, 

E.  D.  Lyman,  J.  E.  Fishburn,  Marco  H. 
Heilman,  W.  H.  Brophy,  A.  M.  Chaffey,  R. 
D.  Judkins,  J.  A.  Graves,  D.  T.  Babcock, 
R.  H.  Moulton,  R.  B.  Hardacre,  Jay  Spence, 

F.  W.  Braun,  R.  J.  Schweppe,  A.  C.  Balch, 
Donald  O’Melveny,  W.  B.  Cline,  R.  H.  Bal¬ 
lard,  W.  Ross  Campbell. 

The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration  is  to  afford  a 
broad  outlook  upon  life,  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  underlying  modern 
business  activities  and  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  actual  business  practice.  It  believes 
that  the  education  of  the  future  business 
executive  must  be  at  once  liberal,  technical, 
and  social-visioned.  It  undertakes  to  help 
in  the  training  of  a  personnel  for  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  expansion  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  in  Southern  California  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 


Visiting  Bankers 

Bonded 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  this  great  industry.  $100,000 
We  can  be  of  service  to  you  - 


i  IMIOV  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO.  C"tific“e‘ 


Warehouse 

Receipts 


Grade 


Insurance 
rate  18c  per 
$100.00 
per  year. 


THE  BELL  PRESS,  Inc. 

BANK  PRINTERS 

410  WESLEY  ROBERTS  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

- o - - - 

All  kinds  of  Printing  for  Banks  handled  in  a  prompt 
and  efficient  manner.  Estimates  furnished. 

- o - 


Our  Check  Imprinting  Service  is  unsurpassed. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Prompt  delivery  anywhere  in  the  Southwest. 
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TULARE  COUNTY 


Fourth  in  agricultural  production  in 
the  United  States. 


THE  EASTERN  HALF 

Produces  every  crop  that  is  grown 
commercially  in  California. 


HAS  TWO  BANKS 

Giving  complete  and  adequate  service 
to  this  prosperous  district. 

THE  PIONEER  BANK 

At  Porterville  with  a  branch  at  Strath- 
,  more,  and  the 

LINDSAY  NATIONAL  BANK 

At  Lindsay. 

AFFILIATED  Q 

EFFICIENT  COLLECTION  DEPARTMENTS 


The  Officers  of 
The  First  National  Bank 
of  Dinuba 


Will  ship  with  their  compliments,  a 
crate  of  the  best  California  grapes  to 
the  home  address  of  any  banker  visit¬ 
ing  them  in  the  heart  of  the 
Alta  Irrigation  District 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 


Make  Use  Of  Us. 


WESTERN  BOND  AND 
MORTGAGE  CO. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
UNITED  STATES  LIBERTY  BOND  ISSUES 
STATE,  COUNTY,  CITY,  SCHOOL  AND 
FOREIGN  BONDS 

SHORT  TERM  LIVESTOCK  PAPER 
List  of  Current  Offerings  upon  Request 

GROUND  FLOOR  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BLDG. 

80  Fourth  Street  Portland,  Oregon 


C©hamlbiia  Timsft  C®mpamy 

Salt  Lake  City 


We  invite  consideration  by 
bankers  needing  a  correspondent 
in  this  intermountain  section. 

Competent  and  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  to  matters  referred  to  us. 


FRANK  B.  COOK. . . . President 

R.  W.  BURTON. . Cashier 
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We  Have  Taken 

HIGHEST  HONORS  FOR  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  EXHIBITIONS,  BOTH  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE 

THIS  STUDIO  IS  ALSO  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  PERMANENT  DISPLAY 

at  the  National  Salon,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Carbons 
Platinums 
Oil  Portraits 
Gum  Prints 
Miniatures 
Parchments 


BETTER 
PHOTO  GRAPH  V 


Official  Photographer  for  the  Coast  Banker 


Telephone  57861 


Hoover  Art  Studio/ 

6321  Hollywood  Blvd 
Los  Angel  of 
Cad/orni  a* 


Artistic 
F  ranting 
Sepia  and 
Colored 
Pictures  for 
the  Home 


This 

You  are  invited  to  visit  our  attractive  Bungalow  Studio  in  the  heart  of  r  '  * 

turesque  Hollywood,  where  some  of  the  most  beautiful  photographic  work  i  Wi]I  Fntit,  th 

done,  both  in  portraits  and  picture  films.  er  to  a  Compli. 

Here  everything  is  flavored  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  “Golden  West” —  /  r  Sitting  at  the 

settings,  surroundings  and  lightings — all  of  the  qualities  that  inspire  the  Hoo-er  Art  Studio 
true  artist  to  do  his  very  best.  /  6321  Hollywood  Bivd. 

Los  Angeles 

?  _  <  .if  used  on  or  before  November  15,  1921 

It  Is  a  Pleasure  to  Show  Our  Work.  Every  Visitor  Cordially  /  The  negatives  to  be  placed  in  a  per- 

Welcome  '  /  manent  hie  f°r  the  use  of  the  Coast 

Banker. 

Name  . . . - . 

Address  . 
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THE  PORTALS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Facts  about  the  Splendid  Harbor  of  Los  Angeles  through 
which  its  Foreign  Trade  Reaches  all  Parts  of  the  World 


Through  the  doors  of  Los  Angeles  harbor 
extend  avenues  of  trade  to  every  port  in  the 
world. 

Mighty  argosies,  laden  with  cargoes  of 
commercial  treasure  of  every  description  sail 
into  this  man-made  harbor  from  Orient  and 
Occident,  from  India,  from  London,  from 
Japan,  from  Australia,  from  Biazd,  from 
Mexico,  from  the  Argentine,  from,  Siberia, 
from  Chile,  from  France,  from  Central 
America,  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  from 
Holland,  from  South  Africa,  from  Spain. 

When  in  1896  the  project  to  build  the 
present  breakwater  was  broached,  European 
engineers  ridiculed  the  idea  and  said  it  could 
not  be  done.  American  engineers  quietly, 
and  in  their  usually  efficient  manner, 
started  the  work,  completing  in  1910  a  mas¬ 
sive  stone  barrier  2.11  miles  in  length,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  magnificent  concrete  light¬ 
house  with  an  occulting  light  of  67,000  can¬ 
dle  power  and  a  projection  radius  of  ovei 
fourteen  miles. 

With  the  completion  of  the  breakwater 
Los  Angeles  became  both  a  seaport  and  a 
harbor  of  the  first  class.  Although  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  a  seaport  and  a 
harbor,  to  many  people  the  terms  are  synon¬ 
ymous.  There  are  thousands  of  harbors 
that  will  never  be  seaports  because  they 
lack  transportation  facilities.  With  six 
transcontinental  railway  lines  entering  the 
city,  in  addition  to  other  local  lines,  both 
steam  and  electric,  the  transportation  bene¬ 
fits  of  Los  Angeles  became  unrivalled.  Un¬ 
like  other  Pacific  Coast  cities,  the  railways 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  climb  nffle-high 
mountains  before  gaining  entrance  to  the 
city,  a  great  factor  in  reducing  freight  cost. 

For  the  development  of  the  harbor  there 
has  been  made  available  $21,980,000  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  United  States  Government.  Ap¬ 
proximately  13,300  feet  of  city-owned 
wharves  have  been  built,  and  private  inter¬ 
ests  own  in  the  neighborhood  of  24,000  feet 
more.  Warehouse  No.  1,  owned  by  the 
city,  is  a  six  story  reinforced  concrete  build¬ 
ing,  with  eleven  acres  of  floor  space  fully 
equipped  with  elevators,  gravity  chutes, 
hoists,  scales,  and  sprinkler  systems.  There 
have  also  been  built  six  transit  sheds  100 
feet  wide  and  totaling  more  than  4,600  feet 
in  length.  All  these  improvements  are  ac¬ 


cessible  by  rail  and  paved  highways,  and  are 
on  channels  having  a  depth  of  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  feet  at  low  tide. 

At  this  port  the  products  of  commercial 
centers  in  that  vast  territory,  embracing 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  Old  Mexico  are  finding  a  natural 
outlet.  The  flow  of  agricultural  products, 
minerals  and  manufactured  articles  indige¬ 
nous  to  this  Inland  Empire,  is  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  strategic  position  of  this  harbor, 
which  is  431  miles  nearer  Atlantic  Coast 
ports,  Europe  and  South  America,  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  than  any  port  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Because  of  this  fact  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  manufacturers  and  ex¬ 
porters  to  place  entire  dependence  upon  the 
railways  for  shipments  to  these  markets. 

The  aggregate  value  of  port  tonnage  has 
increased  over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
in  the  last  five  years.  In  1915  the  value  was 
computed  to  be  $88,674,070,  while  in  1920  it 
had  jumped  to  $188,712,546.  More  lumber 
is  brought  into  this  port  than  any  other  port 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
636,657,609  board  feet,  valued  at  $24,344,107, 
came  into  Los  Angeles  harbor  in  1920. 

Thirty-nine  steamship  companies  are  rep¬ 
resented  at  this  port  with  vessels  in  inter¬ 
national  service.  The  fact  that  no  pilot  is 
needed  or  is  necessary  in  entering  port, 
either  in  good  or  bad  weather,  is  said  to  have 
the  effect  of  lowering,  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  insurance  rates  below  that  of  all  other 
Pacific  Coast  harbors. 

Citrus  products  worth  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  sixty  million  dollars  annually,  huge 
deposits  of  iron  ore  hardly  scratched,  farm 
and  agricultural  products  that  total  over 
thirty  million  dollars  yearly,  petroleum  fields 
that  within  a  few  miles  of  the  doors  of  Los 
Angeles  supplies  one-fourth  of  the  total  an¬ 
nual  yield  in  America — these  are  some  of 
the  contributing  factors  in  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  port  commerce. 

Back  of  all  this,  the  citizens  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  by  their  unbounded  faith  and  ener¬ 
getic,  go-ahead  spirit,  have  helped  to  make 
this  growing  port  what  it  is,  and  they  are 
now  beginning  to  see  the  first  fruits  of  their 
labor.  It  stands  today  unique  in  the  world. 
Comparatively  speaking,  this  harbor  has  far 
outstripped  other  Pacific  Coast  harbors  and 
justifies  the  prophesy  that  the  Port  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  the  near  future,  will  be  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  maritime  centers. 


REAL  BANK  SALES  SERVICE 


M.  A.  Thompson,  of  the  firm  of  Ander- 
son-Thompson  Company,  located  in  the 
Story  Building  at  Los  Angeles,  attributes 
the  success  and  standing  of  his  firm  in  the 
bank  brokerage  business  to  specialized 
training  rather  than  selling  proficiency. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  very  much  in  earnest 
about  it  and  elaborates  on  his  subject  by 
pointing  out  that  neither  Mr.  Anderson  nor 
he  presume  to  know  the  art  of  salesman¬ 
ship.  He  affirms  that  they  do  know  banks 
and  bankers  and  the  banking  business  by 
reason  of  long  years  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  both  country  and  city  banks.  Mr. 
Thompson  claims  that  bank  brokerage  is 
best  conducted,  and  attended  with  the  most 
favorable  results  to  buyer,  seller  and  the  in¬ 
termediary  when  the  service  given  both  par¬ 
ties  is  of  a  professional  character,  and  is  sin¬ 
cere  and  ethical. 

Arch  W.  Anderson,  the  other  half  of  the 
firm,  backs  his  partner  up  strong  and  adds 
that  the  ethics  of  bank  brokerage  are  quite 
as  important  a  professional  distinction  and 
consideration  as  in  any  other  business  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  high  plane  by  experts  of  good 
character  and  right  impulses.  He  further 
asserts  that  it  is  this  perspective  of  their 
business  that  distinguishes  the  Anderson- 
Thompson  service  and  makes  good  friends 
and  staunch  adherents  of  their  clients.  Both 
Anderson  and  Thompson  claim  that  they 
will  not  undertake  to  sell  a  bank  unless  they 
would  buy  it  themselves  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  offered.  They  emphasize  that  their 
business  is  not  to  make  the  immediate  dol¬ 
lar,  but  to  establish  a  service  that  is  depend¬ 
able  and  will  abide  through  the  years  to 
come. 

As  a  little  sidelight  of  personal  history 
it  is  learned  that  both  Thompson  and  Ander¬ 
son  have  served  as  bank  examiners,  have 
been  the  executive  heads  of  country  banks 
and  major  officers  of  city  banks  covering  a 
period  of  15  to  20  years.  Thompson  was 
cashier  of  the  Midwest  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City,  and  Ander¬ 
son  was  cashier  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Kansas  City  before  coming  to  California. 

These  men  impress  one  as  being  intelli¬ 
gent,  trustworthy  and  capable,  their  office 
has  the  earmarks  of  successful  professional 
men  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they 
have  participated  in  a  number  of  important 
bank  changes  in  Southern  California.  It  is 
a  very  great  advantage  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  banks  to  deal  through  men  of  both 
character  and  banking  experience. 
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THIS  TALE  IS  FOR  FISHERMEN 

About  What  You  Can  Get  and  Where,  Conquering  the 
Game  Sea  Tuna  and  Surf,  Pier  and  Trout  Fishing. 


Gather  around,  you  bankers  of  the  rod 
and  reel,  and  hear  what  there  is  to  be  said 
of  fishing  in  Southern  California  waters.  It 
is  going  to  take  some  time,  for  there  is  a  lot 
to  say.  Angling  in  other  climes  is  as  tame 
to  the  deep  sea  fishing  of  the  Pacific  as 
casino  is  to  poker,  and  trout  fishing  here 
is  so  superior  to  the  general  run  of  trout 
fishing  that  there  is  no  apt  comparison. 

Take  it  from  an  old  timer,  one  who  has 
trolled  many  seas  and  flicked  a  fly  over 
countless  streams,  that  you  will  get  a  “kick” 
in  ocean,  lake  and  stream  fishing  in  Southern 
California  that  you  will  not  find  anywhere 
else.  It  will  be  a  revelation,  and  if  you  are 
a  confirmed  angler  you  will  return  many, 
many  times  to  enjoy  the  sport. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  tell  you  where  the 
fish  are,  how  to  get  there  and  how  to  catch 
them.  Then  we  shall  have  reached  our  limit 
of  helpfulness.  We  cannot  put  them  on 
your  hook.  In  fact,  the  rest  is  up  to  you. 

We’ll  go  after  the  big  ones  first.  Consider 
yourself  in  a  launch  on  the  broad  Pacific, 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  off  the  mainland  and 
with  Catalina  Island  showing  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Probably  you  are  in  the  ship  chan¬ 
nel,  southeast  of  Catalina,  with  Clemente 
Island  just  below  the  horizon  to  the  south. 
That  is  where  most  sportsmen  have  been 
initiated  into  the  big  league. 

It  may  be  that  you  have  trolled  for  hours, 
or  perhaps  you  have  just  started  out.  Any¬ 
way,  this  is  what  you  will  see  if  you  are 
fortunate : 

Hooked  Up  With  Big  One 

Water  suddenly  in  a  turmoil,  churned  to 
a  snowy  white,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  come  scores  of  steel-blue  noses  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  torpedo-shaped  bodies  of  huge 
fish.  There  is  an  acre  of  them;  leaping, 
slick,  shiny  fellows,  thrashing  up  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea  apparently  without  other  aim 
or  purpose  than  to  create  a  tremendous  dis¬ 
turbance.  They  are  doing  this  most  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

You  look  to  the  skipper  of  your  craft. 
He  is  alive  to  the  situation,  but  not  athrill 
with  the  same  excitement  that  possesses 
you.  He  has  work  to  do,  and  so  have  you 
but  you  forget  it  until  he  reminds  you  sharp¬ 
ly  that  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  pre¬ 
sents  itself. 

“What’s  making  all  the  fuss?”  you  de¬ 
mand. 


“Tuna;  a  big  school  of  bluefin  feeding,” 
he  explains  briefly,  and  again  orders  you 
to  watch  your  line  if  you  expect  to  catch 
one. 

It  is  like  “buck  fever,”  this  feeling  that 
has  hold  of  you.  Spellbound,  you  see  the 
tuna  jumping  all  around.  Then  you  dis¬ 
cern  that  there  is  method  in  their  frantic 
plunges.  They  have  rounded  up  a  school 
of  small  fish,  probably  sardines,  herding  the 
panic-stricken  little  fellows  into  a  compact 
mass  through  which  they  strike  with  wide 
open  mouths,  catching  dozens  of  the  tiny 
victims  at  every  plunge. 

Pity  the  “Poor  Fish” 

In  the  terrific  onslaught  golden  showers 
of  the  sardines  are  hurled  into  the  air, 
gleaming  as  the  sunlight  plays  upon  them. 
Every  now  and  again  the  huge  head  of  a 
sand-shark  smashes  through  the  trapped 
bait.  Then  you  see  the  ugly,  rough  back 
and  dorsal  fin  as  the  monster  turns  to  go 
down  and  finish  its  meal  in  the  quiet  depths. 

Above  are  screeching  seagulls  and  sea 
pigeons,  swooping  down  on  the  sardines. 
They  catch  the  bait  as  it  is  tossed  from 
the  noses  of  the  tuna  or  as  the  little  fish 
endeavor  to  leap  to  safety.  The  surface  of 
the  ocean  is  alive  with  other  sea  fowl,  such 
as  loons  and  divers.  These  latter  swim  fear¬ 
lessly  under  water,  right  into  the  thick  of 
the  feeding  tuna,  after  their  share. 

Yes,  mates,  it’s  a  hard  life  for  the  sar¬ 
dine  !  They  have  about  as  much  chance 
as  the  fellow  who  buys  wildcat  oil  stock 
or  the  Ponzi  get-rich-quick  victims  who 
went  after  their  100  per  cent  profit.  All 
are  “poor  fish”  in  the  eyes  of  the  conserv¬ 
ative  banker. 

It  has  taken  but  a  moment  to  observe  all 
this.  Meantime  your  boatman  has  been 
bearing  down  upon  the  school,  and  your 
bait,  which  is  a  flying  fish  wired  to  a  large 
hook,  is  skittering  over  the  foam-flecked 
ocean. 

Bang!  A  tuna  has  struck  your  bait.  The 
big  fellow  went  clear  of  the  water  as  it  took 
the  flying  fish.  Then  down,  down,  down, 
with  reel  singing  and  the  line  fairly  smok¬ 
ing  as  it  runs  off,  100  feet,  200  feet,  300  feet, 
400  feet. 

Try  This  on  Your  Rod  and  Reel 

You  try  to  check  the  mad  rush.  No 
chance.  Four  hundred  feet  more  of  line 
hums  out.  When  will  the  fish  stop?  The 


first  rush  was  straight  down,  then  off  to 
one  side.  It  was  accomplished  before  you 
had  recovered  from  the  first  shock.  There 
is  no  pause,  even  now.  The  tuna  takes  long 
runs,  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another. 
By  this  time  you  are  fighting,  making  the 
big  fellow  pull  against  every  pound  of 
strain  the  line  will  stand.  If  you  are  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  rest,  the  tuna  rests  too  and 
you  have  the  fight  to  do  all  over  again. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  perhaps,  you  have 
your  fish  whipped  and  bring  it  to  gaff. 
That  is,  if  you  have  exercised  the  proper 
care  and  skill.  Otherwise  long  before  the 
hour  is  up  your  line  has  parted  and  the  tuna 
is  off  shaking  a  big  hook  in  its  tough 
mouth. 

Take  it  pound  for  pound,  and  the  tuna 
will  put  up  a  harder,  more  strenuous  fight 
than  any  other  game  fish  of  sea  or  fresh 
water.  Sportsmen  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  fish  for  tuna  in  Southern 
California  waters. 

The  Tuna  Club  at  Avalon,  Catalina  Island, 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  institutions  of  its 
kind.  You  must  catch  a  tuna  weighing  100 
pounds  or  better  on  regulation  tackle  be¬ 
fore  you  are  eligible  to  membership.  Reg¬ 
ulation  tackle  means  sixteen  ounce  rod,  of 
5-foot  tip  and  21-inch  butt,  .and  24-thread 
line.  Or  you  can  qualify  by  catching  a  50- 
pound  tuna  on  light  tackle,  which  is  nine- 
ounce  rod  and  nine-thread  line,  or  by  mas¬ 
tering  a  200-pound  swordfish  on  heavy  tackle 
or  a  150-pound  swordfish  on  light  tackle. 

Swordfish  Is  Spectacular  Fighter 

There  is  some  similarity  .in  going  after 
swordfish  and  tuna  in  that  the  same  tackle 
and  bait  are  used  in  most  instances.  There 
the  similarity  ends.  The  swordfish  puts  up 
a  more  spectacular  battle,  generally  making 
a  succession  of  terrific  leaps  and  plunges 
on  the  surface  before  sounding  for  a  pro¬ 
tracted  fight. 

Both  fish  are  caught  in  the  same  waters, 
the  tuna  running  over  200  pounds  some¬ 
times  and  the  swordfish  well  over  300 
pounds.  Two  varieties  of  swordfish  are 
caught,  marlin  and  broadbill.  Sportsmen 
have  been  known  to  hook  onto  swordfish  so 
large  they  could  not  be  brought  to  gaff. 
These  monsters  have  towed  fishing  craft 
for  miles  before  the  tired  angler  cut  them 
free. 

Only  half  has  been  told  of  this  surpass¬ 
ing  sport.  It  is  enough  to  whet  the  appe¬ 
tite,  however,  and  to  take  you  out  after  the 
big  ones  if  you  are  any  sort  of  a  fisherman. 

A  word  more  should  be  said  regarding 
tuna  fishing.  The  tuna  is  as  shy  as  a  trout 
and  is  therefore  easily  scared  away  from 
the  boat.  To  overcome  this  a  kite  is  used 
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to  carry  the  bait  away  from  the  launch. 
These  kites  are  flown  from  the  launch,  which 
quarters  into  the  wind,  and  the  end  of  a 
ten-foot  piano-wire  leader  to  which  the 
hook  is  attached  is  tied  to  the  kite  string 
by  a  cord  lighter  than  the  line  with  which 
fishing  is  being  done.  When  the  fish  strikes 
the  lighter  cord  breaks  and  frees  the  line, 
thus  enabling  the  angler  to  fight  the  fish  un¬ 
hampered.  The  kite  drops  into  the  ocean 
and  is  later  picked  up. 

Here’s  Where  to  Get  Boats 

Most  of  the  big  league  fishing  is  done 
from  Avalon,  but  boats  may  also  be  char¬ 
tered  at  Long  Beach  and  San  Pedro.  The 
Avalon  boatmen  are  generally  well  equipped 
with  tackle,  for  they  get  the  Tuna  Club 
members  and  more  ambitious  anglers,  while 
the  Long  Beach  and  San  Pedro  boats  take, 
as  a  general  rule,  anglers  who  are  not  so 
particular  as  to  what  they  catch  or  how 
they  catch  ’em.  Fishing  launches  also  ply 
from  Redondo,  Hermosa,  Venice  and  Santa 
Monica. 

You  can  go  after  some  of  the  smaller  ocean 
fish  and  still  remain  in  the  big  league. 
Albacore  run  as  high  as  fifty  and  sixty 
pounds,  yellowtail  as  high  as  fifty  pounds, 
white  sea  bass  equal  this  weight  and  there 
are  barracuda,  mackerel  and  rock  bass  to  be 
caught  trolling  from  launches.  The  alba¬ 
core  and  yellowtail  are  the  hardest  fighters 
and  average  about  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pounds. 

Boats  charter  for  from  $15  to  $25  a  day, 
depending  on  the  size  and  equipment.  Or, 
if  you  do  not  mind  being  with  a  crowd,  you 
can  go  from  Long  Beach  and  Redondo  for 
from  $1  to  $2  a  person.  Most  of  the  anglers 
on  the  latter  boats  use  handlines.  Rod  and 
reelers  find  it  difficult  to  troll  with  more 
than  two  to  three  persons  fishing  at  a  time, 
and  most  of  the  passenger  fishing  craft  carry 
ten  to  twenty  people. 

Getting  Down  to  Light  Tackle 

The  nine-ounce  rod  and  nine-thread  line, 
or  what  is  known  as  Tuna  Club  light  tackle, 
is  the  accepted  thing,  although  some  of  the 
veteran  anglers  go  in  for  even  lighter  fish¬ 
ing  tools,  such  as  the  “three-six,”  which  con¬ 
sists  of  six  ounce  rod,  six  feet  in  length  over¬ 
all,  and  six-thread  line.  There  are  also  the 
“four-five-six”  and  the  “three-four-five,” 
the  former  being  four  ounce  rod,  five  feet 
long  with  six  thread  line  and  the  latter  four 
ounce  rod,  five  feet  long  with  three  thread 
line. 

Taking  a  twenty  or  twenty-five  pound  al¬ 
bacore  or  yellowtail  on  such  light  tackle  is 
genuine  sport  and  requires  no  end  of  skill, 
for  both  these  fish  are  fighters  on  the  order 
of  the  tuna,  sounding  deep  and  running  out 
great  lengths  of  line.  They  put  up  a  lively 
half-hour  battle  and  the  angler  will  know 
he  has  been  in  a  scrap  before  he  lands  one. 

Sardines,  smelt  and  anchovies  are  used 
as  bait,  but  a  variety  of  lures,  such  as  the 
striker-spoon,  southcoast  minnow,  bone  jig, 
and  an  assortment  of  artificial  minnows  are 
used  with  considerable  success.  Any  sport¬ 
ing  goods  store  can  give  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  point,  or  you  can  get  it  from 
the  boatmen. 

Some  of  the  best  fishing  is  around  Cata¬ 
lina  Island,  which  has  an  extensive  shore 
line  being  twenty-one  miles  in  length  and 
from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  but  there  is 
also  splendid  trolling  at  many  places  along 
the  Southern  Coast,  notably  between  Re¬ 
dondo  and  San  Pedro,  outside  the  kelp  beds 
to  the  north  of  Santa  Monica,  or  at  several 
points  south  of  Long  Beach. 

Where  to  Go  After  Game  Fish 

Albacore  are  caught  in  the  deep  water 
of  the  ship  channel  between  the  mainland 
and  Catalina  or  to  the  east  of  Catalina. 


Late  in  the  season  they  travel  north  toward 
the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  off  Santa  Barbara, 
just  as  do  the  tuna  and  sword  fish.  Yellow¬ 
tail  and  the  other  varieties  mentioned  are 
caught  closer  in. 

Surf  fishing  is  another  thing  altogether, 
requiring  different  tackle,  bait  and  methods. 
The  nine  and  six  ounce  rods  are  used,  with 
nine  and  six  thread  lines,  but  a  gut  or  metal 
leader  and  smaller  hooks  are  the  thing. 
The  bait  is  Pismo  clam,  soft-shelled  crabs, 
mussels,  cockles,  razor-back  clams  or  kelp 
worms. 

Corbina,  yellowfin  and  spotted  fin  croak¬ 
ers  are  the  gamest  of  the  surf  fish.  The 
corbina  run  as  high  as  nine  pounds,  yellow- 
fin  will  go  to  six  and  seven  while  the  spotted 
fin  will  run  a  pound  or  two  better. 

One  must  be  skilled  in  casting  to  fish 
from  the  sand  beaches,  for  it  is  necessary 
to  hurl  the  bait  200  feet  or  better  out  into 
the  breakers.  Three  and  four  ounce  sinkers 
are  used. 

Fighting  a  game  fish  in  the  surf  is  keen 
sport,  requiring  alertness,  cleverness  and  a 
cool  head.  For  when  the  fish  is  “played” 
there  is  still  the  task  of  getting  it  in  over 
the  pounding  waves  without  having  the 
hook  come  free  as  a  breaker  carries  the  fish 
in  faster  than  the  angler  can  take  up  line 
with  his  reel. 

Yanking  Them  Out  of  Surf 

Surf  fishing  is  good  anywhere  along  the 
coast  where  it  is  not  rocky.  The  places 
most  accessible  are  Santa  Monica,  Ocean 
Park,  Venice,  Playa  del  Rey,  Manhattan, 
Hermosa,  Redondo,  Long  Beach,  Belmont, 
Seal  Beach,  Sunset,  Huntington,  Newport 
and  Balboa.  All  of  these  places  can  be 
reached  by  Pacific  Electric  cars  or  by  motor 
highways.  There  is  no  surf  fishing  at  Cata¬ 
lina  Island. 

Pier  fishing  also  affords  fine  sport  for 
those  who  do  not  care  for  the  more  arduous 
deep  sea  trolling  or  casting  into  the  surf. 
Mackerel,  halibut  and  a  variety  of  smaller 
fish  reward  the  successful  pier  fisherman. 
Nearly  all  of  the  larger  beach  cities  have 
piers  and  they  are  filled  with  hopefuls  every 
day  during  the  season. 

Trout  fishing  a-plenty  will  be  found 
within  a  day’s  motoring  of  Los  An¬ 
geles.  There  are  both  streams  and  lakes 
that  abound  with  rainbow,  brook  and  east¬ 
ern  trout.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe 
the  tackle  that  is  necessary,  for  the  trout 
outfit  is  the  same  the  country  over. 

Big  and  Little  Bear  Lakes  are  famous 
places,  Rainbow  Ranch  is  an  all-the-year 
resort  in  that  it  is  private  property  and  not 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  fish  and 
game  laws,  and  in  addition  to  these  places 
there  are  scores  of  streams  within  easy  reach. 

The  lakes  and 
streams  are  plenti¬ 
fully  stocked  each 
year  by  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission, 
and  there  is  a  closed 
season  so  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  speckled 
beauties  from  anni¬ 
hilation. 

Lakes  Filled  WithTrout 

Big  and  Little 
Bear  Lakes  are  in 
the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains.  The 
surroundings  are 
ideal,  the  lakes  being 
in  the  heart  of  a 
rugged  country  and 
reached  by  one  of 


the  most  picturesque  roads  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  This  is  the  Rim  of  the  World  high¬ 
way,  which  follows  the  rim  of  a  chain  of 
mountains  for  101  miles. 

Trout  weighing  seven  and  eight  pounds 
are  taken  from  these  bodies  of  water,  while 
many  smaller  fish  are  caught  in  the  streams 
to  be  found  close  by. 

About  the  best  stream  fishing  at  this  time 
of  year  is  on  the  upper  San  Gabriel  River. 
Earlier  in  the  season  when  the  water  is 
higher  one  does  not  have  to  go  so  far.  The 
San  Gabriel  is  reached  by  car  line  and  auto. 
Those  going  by  trolley  take  the  Pacific  Elec¬ 
tric  to  Azusa  and  stage  in  from  there.  Mo¬ 
torists  take  the  highway  to  Azusa  and  then 
follow  the  picturesque  and  difficult  canyon 
road  which  is  well  marked  by  guide  signs. 
Fair  fishing  is  also  to  be  had  on  the  Sespe, 
but  that  is  a  long  and  hard  trip,  too  hard, 
in  fact,  to  attempt  for  a  short  outing. 

Now  you  have  all  the  “dope”  on  fishing; 
go  get  ’em ! 


CAWSTON  OSTRICH  FARM 


California  was  yet  in  swaddling  clothes 
when  Edwin  Cawston  conceived  the  idea  of 
importing  a  few  immigrants  of  a  new  and 
unusual  biped  variety  from  Africa. 

From  these  first  comers  has  sprung  the 
famous  Cawston  Ostrich  Farm,  known 
throughout  the  land  as  a  rendezvous  for 
globe  trotters  and  travelers  as  well,  the 
birthplace  of  creative  ideas  in  ostrich  wear¬ 
ables. 

The  Cawston  Ostrich  Farm,  located  at 
South  Pasadena,  has  exhibited  at  all  import¬ 
ant  world’s  fairs  within  the  past  twenty 
years  and  is  the  proud  possessor  of  nine 
highest  awards,  secured  in  competition  with 
the  producers  of  ostrich  creations  for  wo¬ 
men’s  wear  the  world  over. 

Today  the  Cawston  Ostrich  Farm  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  show  places  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Over  200  full  grown  ostriches,  as 
well  as  the  baby  chicks  and  the  rising  gener¬ 
ation,  thrive  here  in  their  natural  haunts. 
Here  the  visitor  may  see  these  strange  birds 
in  their  every-day  home  life  and  it  is  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  sight  to  watch  them 
at  feeding  time.  The  ostrich  is  not  partic¬ 
ular  about  its  diet;  bright,  shining  jewelry 
and  coins  particularly  appeal  to  his  taste. 
He  can  eat  oranges  whole  as  fast  as  you  can 
insert  them  in  his  ever  ready  beak  and  you 
can  count  them  on  their  long  journey  down 
his  crany  neck,  for  they  are  as  visible  as  the 
mercury  in  a  thermometer. 

Every  visitor  to  Southern  California 
should  visit  the  farm.  It  is  open  every  day 
and  will  prove  not  only  a  pastime  but  an 
education  as  well. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  SWIMMING  CONTEST 
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SOME  SUBURBS  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

These  Charming  Cities  and  Hamlets  are  by  Sea 
and  Mountain,  Foothills  and  Orange  Groves 


Los  Angeles  is  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  at  her  gates  suburbs  of  a  distinctly 
efficient,  up-to-date  character.  You  may 
live  in  the  mountains  or  among  the  foothills, 
you  may  prefer  the  coastal  plains  or  the 
beach  cities,  but  wherever  you  live,  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Los  Angeles, 
you  may  be  assured  of  living  in  a  wide 
awake,  progressive  community.  The  splen¬ 
did  system  of  electric  railways  connecting 
these  suburban  cities  insures  rapid  and  com¬ 
fortable  transit  service  at  all  times. 

Pasadena,  the  Crown  City 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Orange  Grove  Ave¬ 
nue,  Pasadena,  and  the  yearly  Tournament 
of  Roses?  But  you  must  not  think  this  is 
the  only  thing  for  which  Pasadena  has  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud.  The  Crown  City  of  the 
San  Gabriel  valley  has  a  population  of  over 
forty-five  thousand  people,  with  many  beau¬ 
tiful  boulevards  and  drives,  in  addition  to 
Orange  Grove  Avenue.  It  is  eminently  a 
city  of  homes  and  of  beautiful  homes  at 
that.  There  are  several  internationally  fa¬ 
mous  hostelries,  among  which  are  the  Mary¬ 
land,  Green,  Raymond  and  Huntington.  The 
banks,  numbering  seven,  are  clean,  effi¬ 
ciently  working  organizations  with  depos¬ 
its,  in  1920,  amounting  to  $29,414,738.34. 
Several  investment  houses  of  national  fame 
maintain  offices  in  this  city  also.  It  has  a 
number  of  fine  schools,  among  which  is  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  shops 
of  metropolitan  aspect,  and  is  a  citrus  dis¬ 
tributing  center. 

Alhambra 

Alhambra,  just  eight  miles  from  Los  An¬ 
geles,  is  a  city  with  over  fifty  miles  of  paved 
streets  illuminated  with  ornamental  street 
lig'hts  ;  theatres,  churches,  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments  and  fine  schools.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturing  plants  employing  over 
409  men. 

The  Mission  City 

San  Gabriel,  the  scene  of  the  annual  Mis¬ 
sion  Play  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  Southern 
California  cities,  was  founded  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Franciscan  Fath¬ 
ers.  It  says  of  itself,  “A  city  of  romantic 
past,  red-blooded  present  and  promising 
future.”  The  largest  and  oldest  grape  vine 
in  the  world,  covering  approximately  one 
acre  and  yielding  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly, 
is  found  here.  The  city’s  present  assessed 
valuation  is  in  excess  of  $1,300,000. 

Verdugo  Valley  Cities 

To  the  north  of  Los  Angeles  lie  the  cities 
of  Glendale  and  Burbank.  Glendale,  with  a 
population  of  over  eighteen  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  is  a  rapidly  expanding  community  of 
home  owners,  with  all  the  conveniences  of 
much  larger  cities,  yet  showing  no  slightest 
trace  of  mushroom  growth.  This  city  has 
six  banks  with  combined  resources  of  over 
fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars  and  combined 
deposits  totaling  $51,334,259.99. 

Burbank,  lying  close  to  the  foothills,  ten 
miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  modern  city 
of  some  three  thousand  souls. 

Eagle  Rock  City,  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Glendale,  is  a  beautiful  little  city  of 
homes. 

Eggs,  Oranges  and  Olives 

San  Fernando,  Lankershim  and  Van 
Vi’  •  "  lie  fertile  San  Fernando  valley, 

ed,  efficiently  conducted  sub- 
There  were  some  thirty  mil¬ 


lion  eggs  laid  in  the  Van  Nuys  district  this 
year.  It  is  said  by  the  natives  of  this  city 
that  the  sun  never  sets  on  a  Van  Nuys  egg. 
Lankershim  is  a  self-made  community  of 
successful  fruit  and  nut  growers  and  poul¬ 
try  raisers,  with  over  a  half-million  dollars 
of  bank  deposits.  San  Fernando,  just  twenty 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  is  a  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  citrus  district.  The  largest 
olive  orchard  in  the  world  is  located  here, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  old  San  Fernando  Mis¬ 
sion  may  still  be  seen. 

The  Motion  Picture  Capital 

Although  consolidated  with  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  Hollywood  has  retained  its 
individuality.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  sub¬ 
urban  residence  section  and  several  of  the 
nationally  known  film  companies  have  stu¬ 
dios  here.  Sawtelle  is  the  site  of  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home,  housing  some  300  members. 
Beverly  Hills,  west  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  beautiful  homes  and  estates,  with  a 
wonderful  panorama  of  the  mountains,  city, 
valley  and  ocean  before  it. 

Midway  between  the  beaches  and  Los 
Angeles  is  Culver  City,  the  home  of  several 
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large  motion  picture  companies  and  a  fast 
growing  little  city  of  homes. 

South  of  Los  Angeles  are  several  pro¬ 
gressive  cities  among  which  are  Inglewood, 
with  three  successful  banks;  Gardena,  of 
strawberry  fame,  and  El  Segundo,  the  site 
of  the  big  Standard  Oil  Company  refinery. 
Between  the  harbor  and  the  city  is  Tor¬ 
rance,  a  thriving  industrial  center. 

Watts,  Compton,  Huntington  Park,  Dow¬ 
ney,  Artesia  and  Norwalk  to  the  south  and 
east  are  all  cities  with  that  same  splendid 
spirit  of  community  service  in  evidence  that 
you  will  see  displayed  throughout  Califor¬ 
nia.  Fine  schools,  homes  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  clubs,  churches  and  all  the 
twentieth  century  improvements. 

Progressive  Long  Beach 

Long  Beach,  the  beach  metropolis,  has  a 
population  of  over  fifty-five  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  and  is  unique  in  that  it  offers  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  beach  and  ocean,  has  many  beau¬ 
tiful  homes  and  a  large  residence  district, 
is  the  center  of  an  agricultural  community, 
has  a  growing  industrial  future  and  is  a 
seaport  city.  Bank  deposits  for  1920  totaled 
$30,497,507.20. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  WALNUT 


The  unsurpassed  elegance  of  a  California 
walnut  grove  is  an  inspiring  sight,  even 
more  beautiful  does  it  appear  when  one 
realizes  that  the  softly  contoured  trees  add 
production  to  beauty. 

Walnuts  are  grown  over  almost  the  entire 
state,  but  the  commercial  industry  is  great¬ 
est  in  the  south.  Orange,  Los"  Angeles, 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties  pro¬ 
duce  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  walnut  crop. 
Over  65,000  acres  are  planted  to  walnuts  in 
the  State  of  California  giving  nearly  one 
and  one-half  million  trees.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  walnuts  in  the  United  States  in 
1918  was  over  41  million  pounds,  and  as  97 
per  cent  of  the  amount  was  supplied  by 
California,  one  can  easily  realize  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  California  walnut  industry. 

The  production  of  the  walnut  takes  as 
much  time,  thought  and  intelligence  as  any 
other  business  concerned  with  production 
of  quality  goods. 

As  to  location  the  most  favorable  for  com¬ 
mercial  walnuts  is  one  of  long  growing 
season  and  moderate  winters,  this,  of  course, 
ffiust  be  supplemented  with  adequate  water 
supply.  The  industry  has  developed  faster 
throughout  the  coast  regions  but  recently 
has  spread  to  the  interior. 

Intercropping  is  often  done  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  return  from  the  land  while 
trees  are  maturing  and  between  crops. 
Various  vegetables  such  as  beans,  lettuce, 
cabbage  are  used  in  this  practice  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  amount 
of  irrigation. 

Irrigation  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  production  of  walnuts.  The  water  must 
penetrate  5  to  8  feet  from  the  surface  to 
reach  the  entire  root  system.  Climatic 
conditions  and  the  water-holding  capacity 
of  the  soil  regulate  the  time,  amount  and 
frequency  of  irrigations. 

The  variety  used  in  most  of  the  plantings 
in  the  last  ten  years  is  the  Placienta,  having 
a  thin,  soft  shell  with  plump  meat  of 
pleasing  appearance,  excellent  quality  and 
exquisite  flavor.  From  all  points  of  view 
the  Placienta  is  considered  the  most  profit¬ 
able  variety  for  Southern  California. 

It  is  but  necessary  to  demonstrate  by 
analysis  that  the  walnut  contains  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  for  the  human  nutrition  in 
much  more  abundant  quantities  than  any 
other  article  of  daily  diet,  to  explain  the 
marvelous  development  of  the  industry. 
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United  States  National 

Banl^ 

of  Los  Angeles,  California 


Essentially  a  Commercial  Ban] \ 

Extending  Prompt  and  Efficient  Service 


O.  M.  Souden  -  -  -  President 

J.  H.  Bullard  -  Vice  President  J.  E.  Woolwine  -  -  -  Cashier 
F.  W.  Smith  -  Vice  President  J.  S.  Hunter  -  Assistant  Cashier 
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UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  1 


Progressive  in  the  continual  expansion  of  the 

services  that  we  offer  to  these  clients.  I 


This  is  a  banking  policy  that  has  stood  the  test  for  g 
more  than  twenty 'eight  years.  Your  San  Francisco 
Resources,  business  will  be  handled  in  strict  accord  with  these  g 

$37,000,000  principles. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,480,000 


Conservative  in  matters  affecting  the  safeguard" 
ing  of  the  moneys  of  our  clients. 


Closely  Identified  with 
Pasadena’s  Progress-^ 
Send  your  California^ 
Bound  Customers 


Fj|,«  FIRST 


NATIONAL 

TRUSTaiid  SAVINGS 


To  Us. 

BANK 


of  PASADENA 

Commercial  ofrust  •  Savings 


Union  National  Bank 

of  Fresno,  California 


This  Popular,  Forceful,  Aggressive  and 
Up-to-date  Bank  offers  its  services  to 
all  desiring  the  best  possible  bank¬ 
ing  representation  or  connections 
in  the  San  foaquin  Valley 


Capital  -  $150,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  -  $314,330.91 


W.  O.  MILES,  President 
C.  R.  PUCKHABER,  Vice  President 
W.  R.  PRICE,  Cashier 
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First  National  Bank 

BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA 

(Branches  at  Taft,  Maricopa  and  Wasco) 


W.  E.  BENZ . President 

J.  S.  HENTON.  ..  .V.-P.  and  Cash. 

A.  C.  DIMON . Asst.  Cashier 

H.  F.  HOGAN . Asst.  Cashier 

J.  R.  WITHROW _ Asst.  Cashier 

L.  V.  BENNETT.  ..  .Trust  Officer 

Capital  and  Surplus 

$635,000.00 


INVITES  KERN  COUNTY  BUSINESS  AND  OFFERS  PROMPT  ATTENTION 
AND  PROPER  FACILITIES  FOR  ITS  TRANSACTION. 


Assets 

$7,750,000.00 


THE  GREAT  OUT-OF-DOORS 

Notes  on  the  Athletic  Sports  and  Other 
Recreations  of  this  Big  Vacation  Land 


Three  hundred  and  fifty-three  days  of 
sunshine!  Figure  it  out.  It  doesn’t  leave 
very  many  disagreeable  days  in  the  year, 
does  it  ?  Three  hundred  and  fifty-three  days 
that  you  may  spend  in  following  the  ball 
across  the  green,  in  cantering  along  the 
beautiful  bridle  paths,  in  scudding  before 
the  wind  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific 
or  in  touring  the  network  of  splendid  high¬ 
ways. 

In  preparing  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
human,  Nature  seems  to  have  outdone  her 
bounteous  self  in  producing  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  does  not  matter  what  sport,  recre¬ 
ation  or  hobby  you  profess,  Nature  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  Southern  California  climate, 
lends  herself  to  the  furtherance  of  it.  There 
are  more  natural  golf  courses  here  than  the 
country  will  ever  use.  Every  city  has  its 
own  country  club,  the  large  ones  several, 
where  the  busy  business  man  may  increase 
the  breathing  capacity  of  his  lungs  and 
telling  capacity  of  his  remarks  when  he 
holes  out  in  par  with  no  friends  to  witness 
the  fact. 

Athletic  Sports  for  Everybody 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  realizing  the 
value  of  health-giving  out-of-door  recrea¬ 
tion,  has  provided  a  municipal  golf  links 
and  in  addition  a  large  number  of  pleasure 
parks.  One  of  these,  Exposition  Park,  has 
an  athletic  field  of  forty  acres  equipped  for 
baseball,  tennis,  roque,  polo,  football, 
hockey,  la  crosse,  bowling,  has  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  fine  track  where  lovers  of  good 
horse  flesh  may  see  some  exciting  dashes 
every  year. 

The  large  number  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  tennis  stars  claiming  this  country 
as  their  home,  attests  to  the  popularity  of 
that  sport  here.  One  who  has  played  a  set 
or  two  of  this  game  on  a  hot,  sultry  after¬ 
noon  will  agree  with  the  scientist  who  said 
that  tennis  used  more  calories  of  energy  per 
individual  than  any  sport  except  basketball. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  climate,  where  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  sultry  weather,  is  that 
one  can  play  hard,  play  fast,  and  play  long, 
and  still  not  have  that  “all-gone”  feeling 
that  sultry  air  induces. 

Society  turns  out  en  masse  for  the  winter 
polo  tournaments  that  also  attracts  a  great 
many  Eastern  visitors.  In  this  land  of  the 
equitable  climate  one  may  keep  a  string  of 
ponies  the  season  through  in  fine  shape. 
The  riding  devotee  has  a  thousand  paths  to 
each  one  with  a  charm  all  its 


own.  The  annual  horse  shows  bring  out 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  thorough¬ 
bred. 

Ideal  Yachting  Conditions 

Yachting  or  cruising  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  waters  is  a  year  ’round  affair.  No  need 
to  house  your  yacht  or  cruiser  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  or  place  on  ways  high  and  dry  to  be 
taken  out  in  the  spring.  The  yachtsman’s 
sails  need  never  be  furled,  in  so  far  as  in¬ 
clement  weather  is  concerned.  The  near¬ 
ness  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Central 
and  South  American  countries,  the  lure  of 
the  South  Seas  and  the  call  of  foreign 
shores  that  are  easy  of  access  make  a  verit- 
table  paradise  for  the  boat  enthusiast.  The 
quiet  lagoons  and  bays  up  and  down  the 
coast  are  a  perfect  playground  for  the  man 
who  prefers  the  speed  boat.  Motor  and 
speed  boat  races  are  held  frequently  and 
always  draw  large  crowds.  One  may  steal 
away  from  one’s  business  and  an  hour  later 
taste  the  salt  spray  and  the  excitement  of 
skimming  over  the  water  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour. 

Fish  and  Game  in  Plenty 

Deep  sea  fishing  for  the  gamev  leaping 
tuna,  the  huge  sea  bass  and  the  sword  fish, 
is  a  sport  that  once  enjoyed  is  never  for¬ 
gotten.  There  are  no  better  fishing  banks 
anywhere  than  off  the  coast  of  Southern 
California.  The  Tuna  Club  of  Avalon, 
Santa  Catalina  Island,  is  composed  of  deep 
sea  anglers  that  have  all  qualified  for  mem¬ 
bership  by  record  catches.  If  deep  sea 
angling  does  not  tempt,  there  are  surf  fish¬ 
ing  and  pier  fishing  at  any  one  of  a  dozen  or 
more  points.  For  the  man  who  prefers 
whipping  the  alder-lined  stream,  the  moun¬ 
tains  abound  in  opportunities  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  his  skill  in  landing  the  wily  trout. 
Rainbow,  steelhead,  golden,  brook  and  lake 
trout  are  placed  in  these  streams  and  lakes 
of  Southern  California  each  year  by  the 
state,  from  the  Angeles  Fish  Hatchery,  the 
largest  on  the  continent.  Nor  is  there  rea¬ 
son  for  leaving  the  gun  behind  when  com¬ 
ing  to  this  country.  Deer,  bear,  quail  and  a 
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host  of  smaller  game  may  be  found  in  sea¬ 
son. 

Romance  for  the  Motorist 

Stretching  from  Mexico  to  the  Oregon 
line,  El  Camino  Real — “The  King’s  High¬ 
way” — offers  the  motor  enthusiast  a  world 
of  romance  and  adventure.  This  great  high¬ 
way  of  900  miles  of  smooth  concrete  was 
first  blazed  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  and 
their  Missions  still  mark  the  way.  Alto¬ 
gether,  there  are  over  eleven  thousand 
miles  of  paved  roads  in  Southern  California, 
stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
from  the  Colorado  Desert  and  the  Nile  lands 
of  the  continent — the  Imperial  Valley — to 
the  dew-drenched  coastal  plains.  Twenty- 
six  cities  have  provided  auto  camps  for 
the  tourist. 

That  you  may  gain  an  idea  of  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  attractions  offered  by  the  country 
contiguous  to  Los  Angeles,  it  is  estimated 
that  one  may  travel  one  hundred  miles  a 
day  for  one  full  month-  on  smooth  paved 
highways,  past  fragrant  orange  groves  rose- 
hedged,  walnut  orchards,  following  the  coast 
line  of  the  mighty  Pacific,  or  along  the  many 
mountain  and  canyon  drives,  and  every  day 
view  different  country.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  motorist,  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Southern  California,  an  organization  whose 
fame  has  traveled  afar,  has  provided  for 
their  members  an  insurance  department,  a 
legal  branch,  a  theft  bureau,  a  map  and 
route  service  and  have  posted  thousands  of 
miles  of  roads  throughout  the  country  for 
the  better  guidance  of  the  motoring  public 
generally. 

The  nearest  national  forest  to  any  large 
city  is  the  Angelus  National  Forest  Reserve, 
just  a  few  miles  outside  the  Los  Angeles 
city  limits.  The  government  encourages 
the  use  of  this  land  by  the  residents  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  periods  thousands  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  breathing  the  pure 
mountain  air  offered  by  our  indulgent  uncle. 

Within  the  time  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
the  lover  of  out-of-doors  may  indulge  in 
almost  any  sport  and  certainly  any  tem¬ 
perature  he  chooses.  A  dip  in  the  surf  in 
the  morning,  a  leisurely  luncheon  ’mid  flow¬ 
ers  and  blossoming  orchards,  and  a  sunset 
viewed  from  a  mountain  peak  in  the  pine 
scented  air  is  the  privilege  of  the  Southern 
Californian. 

“Recreation  Land,”  it  is  called,  or  “Va¬ 
cation  Land,”  and  the  answer  to  it  all  is  cli¬ 
mate.  The  long  sunny  days,  the  bracing, 
invigorating  air  that  makes  the  sick  well 
and  the  strong  more  vigorous,  and  the  cool, 
restful  nights,  form  a  combination  that  ex¬ 
plains,  to  some  extent,  the  lure  of  Southern 
California. 
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R.  A.  ROWAN  &  CO. 

REAL  ESTATE  &  INSURANCE  BROKERS 
200  TITLE  INSURANCE  BUILDING 

PHONE  10444 


BUSINESS  and  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY 


Agents  for 

Title  Insurance  Building 
Citizens  National  Bank  Building 
Security  Building 

Merchants  National  Bank  Building 
Title  Guarantee  Building 
Severance  Building 
Henne  Building,  and  Others 


Notary  Public  Phone  13843 

Make  this  your  headquarters 

Public  Stenographer 

AND 

Business  Secretary 

EDNA  J.  OLIVE 

407  Merritt  Bldg.  Eighth  and  Broadway 

Los  Angeles 


Specializing 

Prompt  out- 

in  secretarial 

side  service. 

work. 

Just  phone 

Receive 

13843 

your  mail 

And  an  effi- 

and  mes- 

cient  secre- 

sages  here. 

tary  will  call. 

MULLEN  &  BLUETT 

QUALITY  IN  MEN’S  WEAR  SINCE  1883 


Mullen  and  Bluett  clothes  are 
not  better  clothes  because  the 
better  class  of  men  wear 
them — 

the  better  class  ofmenwear 
them  because  they  are  better 
clothes. 

We  have  on  display  at 
all  times  a  comprehend 
sive  selection  of  fine 
things  for  men,  both 
domestic  and  imported. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Mr.  BANKER 

The  second  largest  industry  in  the  U.  S.  is 
CON  ST  RUCT ION — four  billion  this  year. 
The  men  who  handle  this  enormous  public  trust  are 
the  CONTRACTORS.  We  now  have  a 
rapidly  growing  National  Organization,  headquart¬ 
ers  at  Washington,  1200  members,  all  big  men  of 
the  industry.  Every  worthy  contractor  is  eligible. 
Objects  are  maintenance  of  high  standards,  better 
service  to  the  public,  safer  business  for  the 
BANKER.  Our  seal  is- 


SKILL-INTEGRITY 

RESPONSIBILITY 


The  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America,  welcome 
you  to  this  beautiful  city— largely  the  work  of  our 
hands. 

430  Douglas  Building 
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THE  HOTELS  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

Something  cylbout  the  Hostelries  of  City"  and 
Suburbs  Where  Visitors  Find  Their  Rest. 


Home  will  be  that  place  in  which  you 
hang  up  your  hat  during  the  convention 
visit.  You  have  thought  of  that,  of  course? 
You  have  exercised  that  famous  foresight 
for  which  the  American  banker  is  noted,  and 
have  picked  a  place  for  the  parking  of  your 
precious  human  fame? 

It  cannot  be  that  you  have  jolted  across 
the  better  part  of  the  continent  in  one  of 
Mr.  Pullman’s  sleepless  cars  without  con¬ 
sidering  whether  you  will  find  a  roof  to 
shelter  you  and  a  downy  couch  on  which  to 
stretch  your  travel-weary  carcass  at  this  end 
of  the  line. 

Say  not  so.  You  sage  guardians  of  some 
millions  of  family  bankrolls,  you  fellows 
who  look  so  far  ahead  you  know  what  parti¬ 
cular  style  of  greenbacks  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  will  be  spending,  you  ultra-conserva¬ 
tives  who  foresee  every  obstacle  and  con¬ 
tingency,  must  have  taken  the  precaution  to 
wire  on  for  accommodations. 

What,  only  a  few  of  the  delegates  and 
fewer  of  the  convention  visitors  have  done 
so?  It  does  not  seem  possible.  What  will 
the  folks  back  home  say  when  they  learn 
you  had  to  sleep  in  the  chicken  coop  or  camp 
in  a  park?  Better  keep  it  quiet. 

Well,  in  this  exigency,  we  shall  do  the 
best  we  can  for  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
sort  of  anticipated  such  a  situation  and  went 
ahead  getting  up  some  real  information 
about  hotels  and  places  at  which  to  eat  and 
sleep.  You  will  find  the  best  places  listed 
here,  together  with  facts  about  their  ad¬ 
vantages  and  physical  equipment. 

You  can  lean  heavily  on  our  good  friend, 
H.  F.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Convention 
Hotel  Committee,  and  upon  W.  W.  Gibbs, 
Jr,,  vice  chairman,  for  additional  help.  It 
is  understood  they  were  picked  for  their 
jobs  because  they  know  just  a  bit  more 
about  hotels  than  they  do  about  banking, 
but  that  is  only  rumor. 

Anyway,  it  looks  as  though  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  Gibbs  have  been  handed  a  real 
job.  And  it  is  going  to  be  interesting  to 
see  how  they  perform  as  convention  bell¬ 
hops.  Watch  them,  ladies  and  gentle'men. 
The  comfort  of  thousands  depends  upon 
their  resourcefulness. 

Pasadena,  you  know,  is  the  bankers’ 
capital.  They  go  there  in  droves  and  herds 
every  year.  It  is  the  playground  at  which 
privacy,  seclusion  and  isolation  from  per¬ 
sistent  interviewers  is  to  be  found.  While 
plenty  of  good  hotels  provide  for  thousands 
in  Los  Angeles,  it  was  Pasadena  that  took 
the  lead  in  giving  the  million  or  more  annual 
visitors  to  Southern  California  hotels  taf 
comfort  and  class. 

In  fact  some  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the 
world  are  at  the  Crown  City  and  a  great 
many  of  the  convention  delegates  have  had 
the  wisdom  to  make  reservations  in  that 
city,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Los 
Angeles  by  trolley  or  motor  car. 

Take  the  Huntington,  for  instance.  And 
the  Maryland,  the  Green,  the  Vista  del 
Arroya,  and  half  a  dozen  others.  They 
come  pretty  near  being  the  last  word  in 
beauty  of  design  and  equipment.  Each  has 
distinctive  features  in  architectural  attract¬ 
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iveness,  exquisiteness  of  furnishings,  enjoy¬ 
able  social  atmosphere  and  all  are  conducted 
with  the  sole  object  of  assuring  solid  com¬ 
fort  to  guests.  Could  anything  be  nicer? 

America’s  best  families  trip  to  Pasadena 
every  winter,  and  since  Southern  California 
has  made  an  all-the-year  resort  they  go  there 
at  all  seasons.  To  scan  the  guest  lists  is 
like  turning  the  pages  of  a  national  social 
register  and  a  roster  of  industrial  and  finan¬ 
cial  moguls.  You  see  all  of  the  best  known 
names  ;  names  of  those  who  have  “arrived” 
and  of  those  who  hope  soon  to  “arrive.” 
There  are  financial  kings,  comimercial 
princes,  knights  of  the  rail  and  captains  of 
industry. 

Do  not  gather  from  this,  however,  that 
Pasadena  is  merely  a  millionaires’  paradise. 
It  is  far  more  than  that.  Splendid  accomo¬ 
dations  may  be  had  at  practically  all  of  the 
hotels  at  moderate  prices.  The  millioniare 
clientele,  however,  has  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  costly  suites,  wonderfully  fur¬ 
nished  and  elaborately  equipped.  In  other 
words,  you  can  find  both  the  room  for  the 
person  of  modest  means  and  the  suite  suit¬ 
able  for  royalty.  That  is  fair  enough,  eh? 

There  are  country  clubs,  golf  courses, 
tennis  courts,  motor  highways  passing 
through  unsurpassed  country  estates  and 
avenues  lined  with  as  beautiful  homes  as 
will  be  found  anywhere.  There  are  tea 
dansants,  bridge  parties,  concerts,  musicales 
and  everything  to  assure  a  brilliant  and 
pleasing  social  atmosphere.  Guests  of  the 
hotels  may  obtain  cards  to  the  country 


clubs,  permission  to  use  the  golf  courses 
and  tennis  courts  and  they  are  invited  to  all 
of  the  social  functions. 

“There  is  no  welcome  like  the  welcome 
of  the  West.”  That  is  one  of  the  slogans 
of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it 
fills  the  bill.  The  hotel  population  of  Los 
Angeles  and  nearby  cities  runs  well  up  into 
the  thousands  and  this  constant  demand  for 
accomodations  has  been  met  by  the  building 
of  the  best  hotels  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Another  big  hotel  plant  outside  of  the 
city  and  yet  near  enough  to  be  within  easy 
reach  of  the  convention  activities  is  that  at 
Beverly  Hills.  This  is  an  imposing  structure 
surrounded  by  cottages  which  are  also  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  Like 
the  Pasadena  hotels,  the  Beverly  Hills  is 
luxuriously  furnished  and  provides  accomo¬ 
dations  for  those  seeking  the  quiet  of  the 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

Other  good  hotels  out  of  town,  but  within 
motoring  or  street  car  distance,  are  the 
Virginia  at  Long  Beach  and  the  Miramar 
at  Santa  Monica.  Both  are  conducted  on 
the  American  plan,  as,  in  fact  are  most  of 
the  larger  hotels.  There  is  also  the  Merritt 
Jones  at  Ocean  Park,  a  comfortable  and 
well  equipped  family  hotel  ranking  with 
the  best. 

In  the  city  proper  there  are  some  forty 
odd  “good”  hotels  and  any  number  of 
smaller  ones.  Of  those  most  centrally 
located  the  Clark,  Rosslyn,  Alexandria,  An¬ 
gelas,  Hayward,  Lankershim,  and  Stowell 
are  the  larger  and  more  pretentious.  They 
are  in  the  business  district  and  within  a 
few  blocks  walk  of  the  convention  hall, 
which  is  in  the  Philharmonic  Auditorium. 

The  accompanying  table  will  give  at  a 
glance  the  acceptable  places  together  with 
their  addresses  and  rates. 


Los  Angeles  Hotels  With  Their  Addresses  and  Rates 


LOS  ANGELES 

HOTELS  WITH  ADDRESSES 

ONE  PERSON 

TWO  PI 

ERSONS 

iVithout  Bath 

With  Bath 

Without  Bath 

With  Bath 

Abbey 

8th  and  Figueroa  Sts . 

$1.50  &  $2.00 

$2 . 50  &  $3 . 00 

$2.50  &  $3.00 

$3 . 50  &  $4 . 00 

Alexandria 

5th  and  Spring  Sts . 

2.50  to 

4.00 

4 . 00  to 

8.0.0 

4 . 00  to 

5.00 

6.00  to  12.00 

Alhambra 

316  N.  Broadway . 

1.50  & 

up 

2.50  & 

up 

2.50  & 

up 

3.50  & 

up 

Alvarado* 

2065  W.  6th  St. 

3  50  & 

Ambassador 

3400  Wilshire  Blvd . 

3 . 00  to 

5.00 

5.00  to  10.00 

4 . 50  to 

7.00 

7.00  to  14.00 

Angelus 

4th  and  Spring  Sts . 

1.50  & 

2.00 

2 . 00  to 

4.00 

2.50  & 

3.00 

3.00  to 

5.00 

Armondale 

748  S.  Flower  St . 

1.50  & 

2.00 

2.00  & 

3.00 

2 . 00  to 

2.50 

2.50  to 

3.50 

Auditorium 

5th  and  Olive  Sts . 

1.50  & 

2.00 

2 . 50  to 

3.50 

2.00  & 

2.50 

3. 00  to 

5.00 

Baltimore 

5th  and  Los  Angeles  Sts. .  . 

1.50  & 

2.00 

2.50  & 

3.00 

2.50  to  3.50 

3.50  to 

5.00 

Clark 

426  So.  Hill  St . 

3  00  to 

4.00 

4 . 00  to 

8  00 

Congress 

729  W.  8th  St . 

1.50.  . 

2.00  & 

2.50 

2.00  & 

2.50 

2.50  & 

up 

Continental 

626  S.  Hill  St . 

1  50 

2  00.  . 

2.00. . 

2.50. . 

Cordova 

8th  and  Figueroa  Sts . 

1.50  & 

2.00 

2.50  & 

3.00 

2 . 50  & 

3.00 

3.50  & 

4.00 

Gates 

6th  and  Figueroa  Sts . 

2.00  & 

2.50 

2 . 50  to 

4.00 

3.00  & 

3.50 

3.50  to 

6.00 

Hampton  Arms 

516  W.  5th  St . 

1.50  & 

2.00 

2.50  & 

3.00 

2.00  & 

2.50 

3.00  & 

3.50 

Hayward 

6th  and  Spring  Sts . 

1 . 50  to 

4.00 

2.00  to 

7.00 

2.50  to 

6.00 

3.50  to  12.00 

Hollenbeck 

2nd  and  Spring  Sts . 

1 . 00  to 

2.00 

1 . 50  to 

3.00 

1 . 50  to 

2.00 

2 . 00  to 

4.00 

Hollywood* 

6811  Hollywood  Blvd . 

5.00  & 

up 

9.00  & 

up 

9.00  & 

up 

11.00  & 

up 

Huntington 

752  S.  Main  St . 

2.00. . 

3.00. . 

3.00. . 

4.00. . 

Jean 

840  S.  Flower  St . 

1.50  & 

2.00 

2 . 00  to 

3.00 

2.00  & 

2.50 

2.50  to 

3.50 

Jovita 

726  S.  Spring  St . 

1.50  & 

2.00 

2.00  & 

2.50 

2.50  & 

3.00 

3.00  & 

3.50 

King  Edward 

5th  and  Los  Angeles  Sts.... 

1.50  & 

2.00 

2.50  to 

4.00 

2.50  & 

3.00 

3 . 50  to 

5.00 

Lamm 

715  W.  6th  St . 

1.50  & 

up 

2.00  & 

up 

2.00  & 

up 

2.50  & 

up 

Lankershim 

7th  St.  and  Broadway . 

2.00. . 

3 . 00  to 

5.00 

3.00. . 

5 . 00  to 

8.00 

Lee 

822  W.  Sixth  St . 

1.50  & 

up 

2.50  & 

up 

2.00  & 

2.50 

2. 50  to 

4.00 

Leighton* 

2127  W.  6th  St . 

5. 00  to 

6.50 

7 . 25  to 

9.50 

8.75  to  10.00 

1 0 . 00  to  11.50 

Nadeau 

1st  and  Spring  Sts . 

1  00  to 

2.00 

1.50  to 

3.00 

1 . 50  to 

2.50 

2 . 00  to 

3.50 

Natick 

1st  and  Main  Sts . 

1 . 00  to 

2.00 

2 . 00  to 

4.00 

1 . 50  to 

2.50 

2 . 50  to 

4.50 

Northern 

2nd  and  Clay  Sts . 

1.50. 

2 . 00  to 

3.00 

2.00.. 

2 . 50  to 

3.50 

Rosegrove 

532  S.  Flower  St . 

1.50  & 

up 

2.00  & 

up 

2.00  & 

up 

2.50  & 

up 

Rosslyn 

5th  and  Main  Sts . 

1.50  & 

2.00 

2.50  to 

5.00 

2 . 00  to 

3.00 

3.00  to 

7.00 

Savoy 

6th  St.  and  Grand  Ave. .  .  . 

2.00. . 

2 . 50  to 

4.00 

3.50. . 

3.50  to 

5.00 

Shoreham* 

666  Carondelet . 

4.50  to 

6.00 

6. 00  to 

S.CO 

9.00  to  12.00 

12.00  to  14.00 

Southland 

6th  and  Flower . 

1.50. 

2.50. . 

2.50. . 

3.00. . 

Stillwell 

836  S.  Grand  Ave . 

1 . 50  & 

up 

2.00  & 

up 

2.50. . 

3 . 00  to 

5.00 

Stowell 

418  So.  Spring  St  ... 

2 . 50  to 

5.00 

3.50  to 

7.00 

U.  S.  Hotel 

168  No.  Main  St . 

.50  & 

.75 

1.00. . 

1.00. . 

1.50.  . 

Vanderbilt 

826  S.  Hope  St . 

1  50  * 

ur> 

2.50. . 

2 . 00  &  ud 

3.00. . 

Van  Nuys 

4th  and  Main  Sts . 

2 . 00  &  2. 50 

3 . 00  to 

5.00 

3 . 00  to 

5.00 

5 . 00  to 

7.00 

Wagner 

814  S.  Hone  St 

1  50 

2  on 

2.50. . 

3.00  & 

up 

Wesley  Terrace 

7th  and  Burlington . 

/ 2 . 00 . 

14  50 

3.00 . 

6  00 

2.50 . 

5.00 . 

3.50. . . 
7.00. . . 

Westminster 

4th  and  Main  Sts . 

1  00  to 

2.00 

1 . 50  to 

3.00 

1 . 50  to 

2.00 

2 . 00  to 

4.00 

Willard -George 

7th  and  Hope  Sts . 

1  00  to 

2.50 

2 . 50  to 

3.00 

1.50  to 

3.00 

3 . 00  to 

4.00 

Women’s  Hotel 

639  S.  Grand  Ave. . 

1  50  & 

up 

2.00  & 

up 

Woodward 

421  W.  8th  St . 

2.00 . 

3.00 . 

2.50  . 

3.50. . . 

American  Plan. 
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CONDUCTOR 

Founded  by  Manager 

W.  A.  CLARK  JR.  L.  E.  BEHYMER 


Giving  this  Season 


Jenkins  Bros.  Co. 

234  East  Fourth  Street  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Phone  60854 


INDEX 


CARDS 


Manufacturers  and  Distributers 
Bank  Systems  and  Supplies 


Index  Cards 
Index  Guides 
Vertical  Guides 
Vertical  Folders 


Celluloid  Tip  Guides 
Metal  Tip  Guides 
Check  File  Guides 
Document  Guides 


Savings  Account  Ledger  Cards 
Signature  Cards 
Stop  Payment  Cards 
Safe  Deposit  Cards 
Check  File  Folders 


Hotel  Wesley  Terrace 

Frank  E.  Wells,  Owner  and  Manager 


An  atmosphere  of  refinement  with 
every  possible  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  for  its  guests. 

Backed  by  ten  years  of  tireless 
service  to  the  traveler,  noted  for  its 
cheerful,  homelike,  sunny  rooms. 
Splendid  cafe  in  connection. 

Wesley  Terrace  is  located  just 
out  of  the  down-town  district, 
overlooking  quiet  Westlake  Park, 
yet  only  five  minutes  from  the 
shops  and  theatres  of  Broadway. 

“A  safe  Place  for  your  Family ” 
Rates  from  Two  dollars  per  day. 


Take  Car  at  Station  Direct  to  Door  of  Hotel 


West  Seventh  St.,  corner  Burlington,  Los  Angeles 


Exclusively 

Combining  smartness  of  design  witb 
beauty  of  line  ~  recognized  for  style 
supremacy  in  Feminine  Footwear 

New  Modes  in  Hosiery 

C  H  VOLFELT  CO 

TfcBOOTERY 

Smart  Shoes  for  Women 
432  South  Broadway 
LOS  ANGELES 


843-A 
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EJew  York  .  Chicago  San  Francisco  Pasadena  Los  Angeles 
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REGARDING  THE  MATTER  OF  DINING 

A  Few  Points  on  the  Cafes  and  Restaurants  of 
Los  Angeles  in  their  Variety  of  Style  and  Class. 


While  you  are  here  you  will  want  to  know 
the  best  places  at  which  to  eat.  There  are 
as  many  places  to  eat  in  Los  Angeles  and 
vicinity  as  there  are  banks  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  You  will  be  a  pretty  hard  person 
to  suit  if  you  cannot  find  what  you  want  in 
some  of  the  first  class  eating  places. 

We  might  divide  the  eating  places  of  this 
district  into  three  general  classifications. 
The  outside  or  road-house  eating  place,  the 
cafe  and  restaurant  type,  and  the  cafeteria ; 
and,  by  the  way,  the  cafeteria  flourishes  in 
Los  Angeles  like  the  proverbial  green  bay 
tree.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Los  Angeles 
the  cafeteria  has  been  developed  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  to  the  very  highest  degree.  You, 
unquestionably,  if  you  visit  San  Francisco, 
will  hear  that  joke  about  this  not  being 
California,  but  rather  Cafeteria.  You  see, 
our  friends  up  in  San  Francisco,  with  good 
natured  jealousy,  have  been  trying  to  pull 
off  that  joke  for  a  long  time  and  it  has 
amused  us  very  much.  But  let  them  laugh 
— we  are  laughing  with  them.  It’s  a  good 
advertisement  for  us.  We  have  a  score  of 
cafeterias,  and  you  want  to  go  in  there  and 
pick  out  anything  that  the  most  imaginative 
mind  can  think  of,  cooked  in  exactly  the  way 
you  want  it.  You  don’t  have  to  guess  at 
what  you  are  getting,  either.  If  your  experi¬ 
ence  is  similar  to  mine,  you  will  probably 
overeat  because  you’ll  see  so  many  things 
that  will  make  your  mouth  water. 

Now,  getting  back  to  cafes  and  restau¬ 
rants.  There  are  several  types  of  these.  Of 
course,  we  have  restaurants  like  Childs 
where  you  get  ham  and  eggs,  corn  beef,  ham, 
or  hot  cakes  and  things  like  that  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  price.  There  is  one  of  these  on  Spring 
street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets — a 
mighty  fine  restaurant,  clean  as  can  be. 

Then  there  is  the  Italian  type  where  you 
get  wonderful  combinations  of  meats  and 
flavors  cooked  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the 
palate  of  the  connoisseur.  Places  of  this  kind 
that  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  are  Delmoni- 
co’s,  Victor  Hugo,  where  piping  hot,  savory 
roasts  are  served,  Roma,  that  offers  an  un¬ 
usually  well  selected  luncheon,  Marcel's  with 
their  old  wiorld  service  and  courtesy,  and  an 
exceedingly  able  chef,  and  the  Apollo.  If 
you  like  spaghetti,  or  ravioli,  or  meat  cooked 
in  a  hundred  different  ways,  try  them. 

About  as  fine  cooking  as  I  have  have  ever 
had  anywhere  in  Los  Angeles  was  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  Clark  Hotel.  It’s  more 
like  the  old  fashioned,  well  seasoned,  prop¬ 
erly  cooked  food  that  we  had  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  You  get  a  steak  cooked 
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perfectly,  and  if  you  like  stews,  you  will 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  any  of  their  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  They  have  ways  of  preparing 
eggs  that  appeal  to  the  most  jaded  palate. 

Other  hotels,  the  dining  rooms  of  which 
have  gained  equal  fame  for  their  excellence 
are  the  Alexandria,  Ambassador,  Angeltts, 
Van  Nuys,  Stowell,  Gates  and  Lankershim. 

If  you  are  looking  for  cabarets  you  might 
drop  in  at  the  Blue  Bird  in  the  basement  of 
the  /Hayward  Hotel,  the  Winter  Garden 
on  Spring  street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
streets,  Jahnke’s  Tavern  Kitchen  at  524  S. 
Spring  street,  has  good  things  to  eat  and  lots 
of  music  to  go  with  it.  The  Cinderella  Roof 
Garden  on  Sixth  street,  facing  Pershing 
Square,  has  a  large  dance  floor,  perfect  mu¬ 
sic  and  a  well  selected  menu.  Hoffman’s 
Cafe  combine  delectable  music  with  their 
famous  tender  steaks.  The  Mid  Nite  Fro¬ 
lics  put  on  a  snappy  program  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  you’ll  enjoy  their  dinners. 

On  one  of  the  principal  boulevards  from 
the  city  to  Venice  is  the  Green  Mill  Gard¬ 
ens,  a  unique  roadhouse,  where  you  may 
secure  a  good  dinner  and  hear  some  foot- 
itching  jazz  music.  The  Sunset  Inn  at 
Santa  Monica  counts  among  its  patrons  a 
great  many  “movie”  stars  of  more  or  less 
brilliance.  Their  dinner  dances  are  famous. 

Of  course,  just  like  every  other  big  city 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  standardized 
restaurants  where  you  can  get  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  you  might  wish  for.  Appended 
hereto  is  a  list  of  restaurants  which  we  think 
you  will  like,  with  the  indication  of  the  type 
of  cooking  in  some  cases. 

CAFES  AND  RESTAURANTS 

Marine  Cafe,  617  S.  Spring-  St.,  sea  deli  cacies  of 
all  kinds. 

Del  Monte  Cafe,  423  S.  Spring  St.,  service  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Los  Angeles  Cafe,  415  S.  Spring  St.,  delicious 
pastries. 

Bilmar  Cafe,  316J4  W.  Fifth  St.,  always  something 
good. 

Bristol  Cafe,  356  S.  Spring  St.,  Bristol  special 
steak  and  A-l  pastry. 

Blue  Bird  Cafe,  206  W.  Sixth  St.,  fine  cuisine  and 
music. 

Fontenelle  Cafe,  538  S.  Spring  St.,  for  the  busy 
business  man. 

Pot  and  Spigot  Cafe,  611  S.  Spring  St.,  everything 
appetizing. 

Hoffman's  Cafe,  743  S.  Spring  St.,  famous  for 
their  steaks.  Music. 

Jahnke’s  Tavern,  524  S.  Spring  St.,  cabaret. 

Mid  Nite  Frolics,  Broadway  at  Tenth,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  a.ble  chef. 

FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN 

Apollo  Cafe,  421  W.  Eighth  St. 

Delmonico’s,  351  S.  Hill  St. 

Victor  Hugo,  62 2>l/2  S.  Hill  St. 

Roma  Cafe,  616  S.  Hill  St. 

Marcel’s,  313  W.  Eighth  St. 

Maison  Pierre,  116  W.  Seventh  St. 

CAFETERIAS 

Boos  Bros.,  440  S.  FI  ill  St.,  328  S.  Broadway,  and 
650  S.  Broadway. 

Colonial,  631  S.  Hill  St. 

Godfrey’s,  722  S.  Broadway. 

Arbor,  309  W.  Fourth  St. 

B.  &  M.,  524  S.  Hill  St. 

La  Palma,  311  W.  Third  St. 

CONFISERIES 

Pig’n  Whistle,  712  S.  Broadway. 

Chocolate  Shop,  217  W.  Sixth  St. 

Paulais,  741  S.  Broadway. 

Petitfils,  615  S.  Broadway. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ye  Bull  Pen  Inn,  633  South  Hope  St.,  planked 
steaks  and  fish. 

Cinderella  Roof  Garden,  West  Sixth  St.,  dancing, 
music. 

Chijds,  544  S.  Spring  St. 
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Land 

is  the  Basis 
of  all 
Security 

Land  in  San  Joaquin  (San-wah- 
keen)  County,  California,  is  fer¬ 
tile  and  productive — its  richness 
is  compared  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile. 

This  Land  produces  Lruits, 
Grapes,  Almonds,  Walnuts, 
Grain,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Onions,  etc.,  in  excellence  and 
abundance  to  supply  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world. 


San  Joaquin  County  leads  all 
California  in  the  production  of 
Wheat,  Corn,  Barley  and 
Potatoes. 

Authority:  U.  S.  Census  Reports 


Three  Transcontinental  Rail¬ 
roads,  Electric  Lines  and  a 
Waterway  to  the  Sea  solve  the 
problem  of  Transportation. 
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Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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ON  THE  RIVIERA  SANTA  BARBARA 


El  Encanto 

HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES 


Overlooking  the  harbor  and  channel  from  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  500  feet. 

MOST  BEAUTIFULLY  SITUATED 
HOTEL  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  extensive  garden,  with  acres  of  lawn  and  flowers, 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Santa  Barbara. 

LUNCH,  TEA  AND 
DINNER  SERVICE 

Guests  will  now  be  received,  or  reservations  may  be 
made  for  the  fall  and  winter  season. 

American  Plan 


It  Chall  enges  Comparison 

ON  THE  score  of  soil  fertility,  crop  diversity 
and  yield,  moisture  conditions,  climate, 
transportation  facilities,  nearness  to  markets, 
price — as  to  all  factors  involved  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  farm  property,  this  20,000-acre  tract  of 
Sacramento  River  silt  soil,  fifteen  miles  down 
river  from  the  capitol,  challenges  comparison. 

Terms  of  ten  per  cent  down  and  ten  per  cent 
annually  at  six  per  cent  interest  have  quickened 
the  peopling  of  this  tract,  chiefly  by  former  ten¬ 
ants  and  neighboring  farmers, — by  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  its  worth. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  arrange  a  visit 
— and  you  won’t  be  importuned  to  buy. 


Holland  Land  Company 

Sacramento  SAN  FRANCISCO  Clarksburg 

Capital  Nat’l  Bank  Balfour  Bldg.  The  Town 

Building  251  California  St.  Shipping  Point 

Seventh  and  J  Sts.  on  the  Property 
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THEATRICAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

Character,  Location  and  Prices  of  the  First  Class 
Theaters,  Movie  Palaces  and  Vaudeville  Houses 


Now  you  are  in  the  capital  of  “filmland,” 
and,  believe  me,  being  one  of  the  principal 
amusement  centers  of  the  universe  carries 
with  it  heavy  responsibilities. 

The  rest  of  the  country  looks  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  have  the  best  of  pictures,  good  plays, 
the  finest  theaters  and  to  lead  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  presentation  of  the  master 
screen  productions  made  here. 

Responsibilities  are  shouldered  easily 
and  gracefully  by  Los  Angeles.  Not  only 
that,  she  invites  them,  seeks  them  and  in 
accepting  them  goes  blithely  about  making 
good  at  the  task. 

So,  despite  the  fact  that  the  capital  of  the 
cinema  art  has  been  moved  right  on  in  an 
unsuspecting  community,  almost  without 
warning  and  certainly  without  preparation, 
this  is  what  has  happened: 

Four  imposing  motion  picture  theaters,  of 
the  first  magnitude,  have  been  built  in  less 
than  three  years,  costing  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars;  there  are  twelve  other  large  “movie” 
houses  downtown,  at  least  fifty  screen 
houses  of  creditable  size  and  appearance 
scattered  throughout  the  city,  several  hun¬ 
dred  five  and  ten-cent  neighborhood  estab¬ 
lishments,  four  large  theaters  for  road  shows 
and'  stock  companies,  and  five  vaudeville 
and  burlesque  show  places. 

You  will  find  the  more  important  of  these 
listed  here,  with  their  locations  and  when 
necessary,  directions  of  how  to  get  there. 
But  before  providing  that  information  let 
Los  Angeles  enlarge  a  bit  more  on  its  the¬ 
aters,  for  the  growth  and  progress  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid  because  of  the  exigency 
presented  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  notice. 

Millions  Put  in  Theaters 

There  are  more  architecturally  beautiful 
and  costly  buildings  devoted  to  the  showing 
of  motion  pictures  in  “The  City  of  Angels” 
than  are  to  be  found  anywhere  west  of  New 
York.  Think  it  over.  Even  Gotham  has  to 
step  some  to  surpass  the  playhouses  of  this 
Pacific  Coast  metropolis.  Millions  have 
been  spent  and  more  millions  are  being  ex¬ 
pended  right  now  to  keep  pace  with  public 
demand.  Two,  three  and  four  massive 


structures  are  under  way  all  of  the  time. 
The  end  is  not  in  sight. 

All  of  which  is  the  way  of  letting  the 
“tired”  banker  and  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  with  him  at  the  convention, 
that  he  and  his  are  not  going  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  having  expectations  realized  and 
in  finding  entertainment.  They  will  see 
the  stars  of  the  silent  drama  performing 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
often  they  will  see  the  stars  themselves  as 
they  appear  in  person  at  the  larger  houses. 

Naturally,  the  four  larger  cinema  palaces 
are  centrally  located.  They  are  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Theater,  Main  street  near  Eighth ; 
Grauman’s  Million  Dollar  Theater,  Broad¬ 
way  at  Third ;  Kinema,  Seventh  and  Grand, 
and  the  Mission,  Broadway  just  north  of 
Ninth. 

The  California,  one  of  the  first  to  be  erect¬ 
ed,  is  the  home  of  Goldwyn  and  Eminent 
Authors  pictures.  Among  the  eminent  au¬ 
thors  who  write  for  this  screen  are  Rupert 
Hughes,  Gertrude  Atherton,  Alice  Duer 
Miller,  Rex  Beach  and  others.  You  agree, 
of  course,  that  they  are  eminent,  and  also 
that  their  pictures,  in  most  instances,  are 
good.  Well,  the  California  is  a  fitting  place 
at  which  to  present  such  stellar  attractions. 

Builds  on  Wholesale  Plan 

Sid  Grauman,  a  dominant  and  dynamic 
character  in  the  picture  theater  field,  not 
only  built  Grauman’s  Million  Dollar  The¬ 
ater,  but  he  also  controls  Grauman’s  Rialto, 
another  big  Broadway  house,  and  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  building  one  of  the  largest  theaters  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  at  Sixth  and  Hill  streets. 
Grauman’s  is  the  home  of  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  productions. 

The  Kinema  is  one  of  a  chain  of  theaters 
of  the  Gore  brothers  string,  and  is  the  home 
of  First  National  releases  as  well  as  that  of 
such  stars  as  Charlie  Chaplin,  Charlie  Ray, 
Norma  Talmadge  and  Constance  Talmadge. 
The  Marshal  Neilan  masterpieces  are  also 
shown  there.  It  is  a  cozy,  comfortable  play¬ 
house  with  well-balanced  bills. 

At  the  Mission  big  “first  run”  produc¬ 
tions  are  featured.  This  theater  is  one  of 
the  last  of  the  larger  houses,  and,  as  the 


name  would  indicate,  is  built  on  the  mission 
style  of  architecture,  the  same  theme  being 
carried  out  inside. 

Philharmonic  Auditorium,  where  the  con¬ 
vention  is  being  held,  is  the  largest  theater 
in  point  of  seating  capacity  and  size  of  stage, 
but  it  may  not  properly  be  termed  a  motion 
picture  house  as  the  auditorium  is  frequently 
used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  conven¬ 
tions,  large  meetings,  the  staging  of  big  road 
shows  and  the  presentation  of  gala  grand 
opera  productions.  Griffith’s  “Way  Down 
East”  recently  had  a  long  run  there  as  did 
“Over  the  Hill,”  and  the  winter  saw  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Grand  Opera  Company’s  fine  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  auditorium. 

Getting  Back  to  Actors 

There  you  have  the  larger  screen  houses. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  so-called  legitimate,  or 
speaking  stage  houses  before  the  other 
“movies”  are  listed.  They  are  the  Morosco, 
Majestic,  Mason  Opera  House  and  Egan 
Little  Theater. 

The  Morosco  and  Majestic  are  stock  com¬ 
pany  houses,  and  at  each  is  to  be  found  a 
first  class  play.  The  Morosco  is  on  Broad¬ 
way,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  and  the 
Majestic  also  stands  on  the  “Great  White 
Way”  between  Eighth  and  Ninth.  Shows 
are  supposed  to  change  Sunday  nights,  but 
many  of  the  productions  at  both  houses  have 
been  of  such  a  superior  nature  that  they 
held  for  protracted  runs.  The  companies 
are  good,  the  plays  are  well  put  on  and  the 
theaters  are  regarded  as  creditable,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Morosco  which  is  slightly  more 
modern  than  the  Majestic. 

Road  shows  get  their  staging  at  the  Ma¬ 
son.  Some  of  the  best  road  companies  and 
leading  stars  play  at  this  house.  A  number 
of  the  grand  and  light  opera  companies  have 
also  been  booked  there.  The  Mason,  one  of 
the  older  and  larger  theaters  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  is  on  Broadway  between  First  and 
Second  streets,  being  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Last  of  the  legitimate  houses,  but  the  most 
recently  built,  is  the  Egan  Little  Theater. 
It  is  just  that — little.  This  is  more  of  a 
society  playhouse.  It  has  a  limited  seating- 
capacity,  plays  to  an  exclusive  audience,  and 
puts  on  special  productions  from  time  to 
time,  having  no  set  schedule. 

These  Houses  Deal  in  Laughter 

Vaudeville  has  its  fling  at  the  Orpheum, 
two  Pantages  houses  and  the  Hippodrome, 
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the  latter  being  one  of  the  popular-priced 
Main  street  establishments  catching  a  mixed 
crowd.  There  is  also  the  Burbank,  another 
Main  street  landmark  now  given  over  to 
burlesque  and  pictures. 

The  Orpheum  is  on  Broadway  near  Sev¬ 
enth,  and  each  week  has  a  rattling  good  bill 
composed  of  the  same  top-line  attractions 
that  are  booked  in  all  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  country.  The  new  Pantages  is  at  Hill 
and  Seventh,  a  block  removed  from  Broad¬ 
way,  and  was  built  only  a  short  time  ago. 
The  structure  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city 
and  the  vaudeville  numbers  to  be  seen  there 
come  from  the  Pantages  circuit.  The  other 
Pantages  house  is  on  Broadway  near  Sixth 
and  also  carries  Pantages  circuit  talent. 

Completing  the  list  of  important  theaters 
at  which  screen  attractions  are  showing, 
the  following  are  given :  Miller’s  Theater, 
Main  near  Ninth;  Superba,  home  of  Univer¬ 
sal  pictures,  Broadwav  near  Fifth;  Alham¬ 
bra,  731  South  Hill;  Tally’s  Broadway,  833 
So.  Broadway;  Garrick,  Eighth  and  Broad¬ 
way;  Clune’s  Broadway,  528  South  Broad¬ 
way;  Symphony,  Sixth  and  Broadway; 
Shamrock,  Sixth  and  Hill;  Rialto,  Eighth 
and  Broadway;  American,  Broadway  near 
Fifth,  and  College  and  Bard  theaters,  Hill 
near  Fifth. 

Prices  to  Suit  All  Purses 

Now  as  to  prices.  They  are  fairly  well 
up.  Many  elements  have  contributed  to¬ 
ward  keeping  them  to  the  war  standard. 
The  people  of  this  city  get  first  whack  at 
newly  made  pictures,  and  the  theaters  rep¬ 
resent  a  tremendous  amount  of  invested 
capital.  The  Mission  has  top  prices  in  the 
“movie”  division,  charging  85  cents,  which 
includes  war  tax.  The  California,  Grau- 
man’s  and  the  Kinema  are  about  the  same, 
charging  30,  50  and  75  cents  at  night  with 
slight  reductions  afternoons.  At  the  other 
screen  places  the  prices  range  from  25  to 
50  cents. 

At  the  Morosco  the  prices  are  10  cents 
to  75  cents  night  and  10  cents  to  50  cents 
matinees,  while  the  Majestic  charges  i25 
cents  to  $1.00  night  and  25  cents  to  50  cents 
matinees.  The  Mason  prices  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  importance  of  the  attraction. 

You  have  not  been  told  half  of  what  is  to 
be  seen  at  the  big  “movie  ’  palaces.  In  fact 
it  may  be  said  that  the  feature  films  shown 
are  but  a  part  of  the  elaborate  programs 
given.  Each  of  the  four  top-notch  houses 
features  its  orchestra  of  thirty  to  forty  pieces 
and  all  of  them  present  prologues  to  the 
pictures  that  are  as  pretentious  as  many 
stagp  productions. 

For  instance,  organs  costing  $25,000  to 
$50,000  have  been  installed,  and  the  organ¬ 
ists  get  the  neat  little  salaries  of  from  $300 
to  $500  a  week  for  tickling  the  keys. 

Also,  for  instance,  the  larger  houses  pur¬ 
chase  some  four  or  five  weekly  news  leels, 
picking  thereftdm  „those  they  regard  as 


snappiest  and  of  most  impelling  interest  to 
throw  on  their  screens.  This  costs  from 
$400  to  $500  a  week,  but  the  public  gets  the 
cream  of  the  world  news  in  picture  form. 
Both  the  California  and  Grauman’s  show 
“Topics  of  the  Day”  in  addition  to  the  other 
news  weeklies. 

Leaders  Are  Important  Factor 

Orchestra  leaders  are  important  person¬ 
ages  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  modern 
picture  house.  They  arrange  the  music  for 
the  feature  pictures  and  a  concert  program 
in  addition  to  the  music  for  numbers  on  the 
bill.  They,  too,  are'  high  salaried.  At  the 
California,  Carli  D.  Elinor  wields  the  baton, 
at  Grauman’s,  Mischa  Guterson,  at  the  Kin¬ 
ema,  Rene  Williams  and  the  Mission,  Carlos 
de  Mandil. 

Again,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  tremen¬ 
dous  overhead  of  the  “movie”  houses,  you 
see  some  of  the  best  performers  and  hear 
some  of  the  best  singers  on  the  professional 
stage.  The  California  has  but  recently  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  services  of  Lawrence  Tibbets, 
baritone  soloist,  who  is  declared  by  critics 
to  be  the  coming  baritone  of  the  country. 

A  book  could  be  written  about  the  usher 
system.  At  Grauman’s  and  the  Kinema 
they  have  a  carefully  trained  corps  of  be¬ 
witching  beauties,  attired  in  artist’s  garb  of 
blouse,  apache  cap  and  snug  fitting  trou¬ 
sers.  At  the  Mission  the  girls  wear  the  old 
Spanish  costumes  and  at  the  California  they 
have  young  men  wearing  smart  military 
uniforms  copied  after  those  of  French  army 
officers. 

The  ushers  are  drilled  and  coached  with 
as  great  discipline  as  an  army  corps.  They 
know  what  to  do  in  any  emergency.  Cour¬ 
tesy  is  hammered  into  them  above  all  else. 
Fred  Miller,  manager  of  the  California,  said 
recently  that  in  the  more  than  two  years 
that  theater  has  been  in  operation  there  has 
not  been  a  single  complaint  as  to  the  dis¬ 
courtesy  of  an  usher. 

They  Turn  ’Em  Away 

One  would  think  that  with  the  many  the¬ 
aters  and  tremendous  combined  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  all  the  houses  that  many  of  them 
would  be  only  half  filled.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  Take  almost  any  night  in  the  week 
and  you  will  find,  long  lines  of  people  wait¬ 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO 
LEARN  TO  DANCE? 

Here’s  an  awfly  ripping  chance! 

At  th’  Ambassador  Hotel 
A  little  lady  there  doth  dwell 
Who  can  teach  you  even  tho’ 

You  have  no  fantastic  toe. 

Phone  at  once  and  fix  a  date, 

Wilshire  2-5-5  and  8. 

AMBASSADOR  DANCE  STUDIO 
Olga  Klarquist,  Director 
Ambassador  Hotel  Lobby  Floor 

Phone  Wilshire  2558 

Here  the  fascinating  ball  room  steps  are  taught 
in  attractive  surroundings  at  modern  prices. 


ing  to  get  into  such  theaters  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Grauman’s.  It  will  be  well  to 
heed  this  and  go  early.  Otherwise  you  may 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  wait 
until  seats  are  vacated. 

As  has  been  stated,  several  large  theater 
buildings  are  in  course  of  construction.  The 
new  Grauman  house  is  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  costly  in  the  United  States 
and  Loew’s  is  putting  up  the  Golden  State 
Theater  at  Seventh  and  Broadway,  which 
is  intended  as  one  of  the  big  vaudeville 
houses  of  the  coast. 

LEADING  THEATERS 

Grauman’s  Theatre  is  at  Broadway  and 
Third  street.  Pictures  and  symphony  or¬ 
chestra.  They  always  have  a  well  balanced 
high  grade  program. 

Kinema  Theatre,  642  S.  Grand  avenue, 
show  moving  pictures.  This  theatre  has 
the  most  comfortable  seats  in  Los  Angeles. 
Try  the  loges,  it  is  like  sitting  in  front  of 
your  fireplace  at  home. 

California  Theatre,  at  810  South  Main 
street,  is  a  very  attractive  theatre,  having 
high  grade  moving  pictures  together  with  a 
very  fine  musical  program. 

Philharmonic  Auditorium,  427  West  Fifth 
street  show  moving  pictures  of  the  epic  type. 

Mission  Theatre,  located  at  842  South 
Broadway  is  a  high  class  moving  picture 
theatre. 

Mason  Opera  House  is  at  127  South 
Broadway.  Do  you  want  to  see  a  good 
play?  Then  go  to  the  Mason. 

Morosco  Theatre,  744  S.  Broadway.  A 
stock  company  composed  of  very  clever 
players. 

Orpheum  Theatre,  630  South  Broadway. 
Every  one  likes  vaudeville.  They  also  show 
a  good  picture. 

Pantages  Theatre.  There  are  two  of  them 
— one  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  on  Broad¬ 
way,  a  burlesque  show,  and  another  at  401 
West  Seventh  street  having  vaudeville  and 
pictures. 

Clunes  Theatre  at  528  Broadway,  is  an¬ 
other  moving  picture  theatre. 

Grauman’s  Rialto,  812  South  Broadway. 
Moving  pictures  and  very  good  musical 
.program. 

Burbank  Theatre,  550  South  Main  street. 
Burlesque,  mostly  girls  and  sometimes  a 
plot. 

Symphony  Theatre,  616  South  Broadway. 
Pictures. 

Superba  Theatre,  518  South  Broadway. 
Pictures. 

Garrick  Theatre,  corner  Broadway  and 
Eighth.  Moving  Pictures. 

Tally’s  Broadway  Theatre,  833  South 
Broadway.  Moving  Pictures. 

Majestic  Theatre,  Broadway  and  Ninth 
street.  Moving  Pictures. 
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IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

A  Helpful  Outline  of  Some  of  the  Leading  Scenic 
Attractions  and  Most  Popular  Resorts  of  the  State 


“Peak  upon  peak  uptowering, 
these  mountain  giants  rise, 

Piercing  with  their  summits 
the  far  cerulean  skies, — 

Mighty  shouldered  Titans 
relentlessly  uphurled 
In  the  grinding  pack  and  pressure 
that,  battling,  builds  the  world. 

- — Harold  Symmes. 

It  matters  not  where  you  go  in  California 
you  will  be  in  sight  or  in  close  proximity  to 
these  friendly  g'iants.  Two  great  chains 
traverse  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
state,  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  Range  and  in  addition  there  are  smaller 
ranges  both  north  and  south.  Sweeping 
down  from  Mt.  Shasta  on  the  North  these 
two  great  monuments  of  time  contain, 
among  their  natural  wonders,  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world,  and  pro¬ 
vide  recreation  and  camping  grounds  for 
thousands  of  people  every  year. 

Shasta  and  Lake  Tahoe 

Mount  Shasta  with  its  snow  crowned 
dome  14,380  feet  in  the  air  is  a  magnificent 
spectacle  especially  during  the  winter  when 
the  snowline  creeps  down  very  low.  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Mendocino  and  Sonoma  counties  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  are  the  out¬ 
door  man’s  paradise,  with  creeks  and  rivers 
winding  their  way  through  deep  canyons  in 
the  ever  persistent  effort  to  reach  the  sea. 

Lake  Tahoe,  a  beautifully  tinted  body  of 
water  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  is  6,225  feet 
above  sea  level  amid  the  big  pines  and 
rugged  mountains.  Here  the  fisherman  has 
no  end  of  sport  in  the  lake,  itself  over  23 
miles  long  by  13  miles  wide,  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  streams  and  smaller  lakes  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  There  are  several  lodges  and 
camping  spots  among  which  you  will  find 
Tahoe  Tavern,  a  well-appointed  institution 
near  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  Truckee 
river. 

The  Famed  Yosemite 

That  grand  old  man,  John  Muir,  has  sung 
the  praises  of  Yosemite  far  better  than  any 
man.  Written  with  the  love  of  these  moun¬ 
tains  in  his  heart,  his  books  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  thousands  of  visitors 
to  this  wonderland  of  wonderlands.  For 
sheer  beauty  and  grandeur,  for  breath-tak¬ 


W.  E.  MILLER, 

President  First  National  Bank,  Nampa,  Idaho; 

Executive  Council,  A.  B.  A. 


ing  vistas  and  awe-inspiring  sights,  Yosemite 
is  unequalled.  In  December  or  June,  for 
it  is  open  the  year  around,  it  is  a  spot  of 
rare  attraction.  From  the  20th  floor  of  the 
Masonic  Temple  in  Chicago  to  the  street  is 
300  feet.  From  Glacier  Point,  in  the  Yo¬ 
semite,  you  may  look  down  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  granite  3,234  feet.  One  tree  in  the 
Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees  stands  331 
feet  from  root  to  topmost  branch  and  the 
largest  tree,  with  a  girth  at  base  of  93  feet, 
is  estimated  to  be  4,000  years  old. 

Comfortable  hotels  and  lodges  abound, 
and  trips  to  the  different  waterfalls,  groves 
of  big  trees  and  other  places  of  interest  can 
be  made  at  ease.  Yosemite  Lodge  in  the 
Valley,  and,  3,000  feet  above,  the  Glacier 
Point  Hotel,  are  two  of  the  hostelries  pre¬ 
senting  first  class  accommodations. 

In  the  High  Sierras 

Huntington  Lake,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000 
feet  is  midway  between  Yosemite  National 
Park  and  Sequoia  National  Park  to  the 
south.  The  fame  of  this  country  with  its 
trout  streams,  big  pines  and  rugged  canyons 
is  just  becoming  known.  Fishing  is  good, 
and,  in  season,  quail,  grouse,  deer  and  far¬ 
ther  back  in  the  woods,  bear.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  may  be  secured  ranging  from  tents 
and  cottages  to  the  Huntington  Lake  Lodge, 
“the  place  of  comfortable  hospitality.” 

The  Rim  of  the  World 

The  mountains  of  Southern  California 
afford  some  of  the  richest  treats  of  scenic 
beauty  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  The 
Rim  of  the  World  drive  of  101  miles  along 
the  crest  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains, 
is  perhaps  the  most  entrancing  drive  of  its 
kinds  in  the  world.  Mile  after  mile  of  beau¬ 
tiful  vistas,  upstanding  peaks  and  deep-cut 
canyons,  with  ever  and  anon  a  glimpse  of 
the  broad,  fertile,  busy  plains  below,  keep 
the  onlooker  in  constant  exclamation. 
Little  Bear  and  Big  Bear  Lakes  are  both 
on  this  route  with  many  summer  camps, 
hotels  and  lodges,  set  in  rustic  frames  of 
big  pines  or  with  a  cool,  green  inviting 
canyon  as  a  background.  The  mountain 
peaks  with  their  old  Spanish  names  stand 
out  as  landmarks  for  all  the  country.  Mount 
San  Antonio,  Mount  San  Bernardino,  Mount 
San  Gorgonio  and  Mount  San  Jacinto,  with 
their  deep  wooded  canyons  and  snow  cov¬ 
ered  peaks,  are  spectacles  of  long  remem¬ 
bered  beauty. 

Big  Pines,  Big  Lakes,  Big  Fish 

All  of  this  country  is  served  by  fast  elec¬ 
tric  trains  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway 
and  the  comfortable  lodges,  camps  and 
hotels  vie  with  each  other  in  extending  in¬ 
ducements  to  come  and  stay.  Forest  Home, 
on  tumbling  Mill  Creek  east  of  Redlands, 
is  an  inviting  spot  where  you  may  have 
comfort,  rest  and  a  good  time.  The  lodges 
surrounding  Big  Bear  Lake  provide  all  the 
requisites  for  a  pleasant  vacation.  Big  Bear 
Lodge,  with  its  log  cabins  is  a  comfortable 
place  to  “loaf,”  fish  or  hunt.  Knight’s  Camp, 
the  pioneers  of  the  Big  Bear  country,  is 
noted  for  its  true  Western  hospitality. 
Moon  Camp,  in  the  middle  of  the  Rim-of- 
the-World,  is  ideally  located.  Fawnskin 
Resort,  is  on  the  Rim  of  the  World  Drive  as 
it  first  touches  the  lake,  a  beautiful  spot  of 
big  trees  and  open  water.  Gray’s  Camp,  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  just  one  mile  from 
the  dam  where  there  is  always  good  fishing. 
Big  Bear  Tavern  on  the  south  shore  has  all 
the  conveniences  of  a  first  class  hotel. 


In  the  shadows  of  the  mighty  peak  of  San 
Jacinto,  over  ten  thousand  feet  in  height,  is 
Idylwild  Camp  and  Tauquitz  Lodge,  two 
well  known  and  well  patronized  camps. 

The  Mountain’s  Heart 
San  Gabriel  Canyon  is  a  spot  very  much 
admired  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  camps  are  in  operation  that  provide 
all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  that  outers 
and  vacationists  could  ask  for,  or  think  of. 
Among  the  best  known  are  Opids,  Camp 
Bonita,  Cold  Brook  Camp  and  Camp  Rin¬ 
con. 

Thousand  Pines,  on  the  scenic  crest  route 
is  a  deservedly  popular  mountain  camp. 
Pinecrest,  a  hotel  and  cabin  resort  where 
good  cheer  is  the  prevailing  note,  is  just  six 
miles  from  Little  Bear  Lake  in  the  big  pine 
country.  Glenn  Ranch  Resort,  on  Lytle 
Creek  is  a  delightfully  pleasant  place  to  go. 

Quick  and  Easy  Transportation 
The  ease  with  which  one  is  taken  to  these 
mountain  resorts,  what  with  fast  electric 
railways  and  comfortable  motor  stages,  adds 
to  the  constant  lure  of  the  mountains,  were 
that  possible.  Their  calmness  and  majesty 
soothes  and  invigorates  the  person  with 
“nerves,”  and  the  sport  they  afford  the  vaca¬ 
tionist,  with  the  pure,  sweet,  pine  scented 
air,  brings  him  back  brimful  of  energy  and 
“pep.” 


AN  IMPORTANT  SUBURB 


In  the  past  three  years  few  communities 
have  experienced  greater  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  than  has  Huntington  Park.  The  lo¬ 
cation  of  this  suburb,  only  six  miles  from 
down  town  Los  Angeles,  together  with  its 
proximity  to  the  large  and  growing  indus¬ 
trial  territory,  affords  it  a  large  amount  of 
permanent  and  substantial  business.  In  the 
last  ten  years  its  population  has  increased 
325  per  cent.  In  1920  its  building  permits 
were  more  than  $1,000,000. 

North  and  east  of  Huntington  Park  are 
the  industrial  districts  employing  6,500  peo¬ 
ple,  with  a  weekly  payroll  of  $200,000.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  good  in  Huntington  Park.  Its  peo¬ 
ple  are  happy  in  the  fact  that  their  city  is 
true  to  the  the  slogan  of  “The  City  of  Ideal 
Homes.” 


EDWARD  T.  FLAHERTY 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Buildings,  Bridges,  Concrete  Steel  Construction 
I.  W.  Heilman  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
EDISON  COMPANY 

OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


OPERATING— 


Nineteen  (19)  Hydroelectric  Plants  of 
Seven  (7)  Steam  Plants  of  - 

-  249,500 

-  135,200 

horsepower 

horsepower 

DEVELOPING— 

Hydroelectric  Projects  of 

900,000 

horsepower 

CAPITALIZATION 

STOCK: 

First  Preferred  Stock . 

Second  Preferred  Stock . 

Common  Stock* . 

.$  4,000,000 
.$12,029,900 
.$24,946,372 

$40,976,272 

*Not  including  amount  controlled  by  Company  through  stock  ownership 


FUNDED  DEBT: 

General  and  Refunding  25-year  6% 

Gold  Bonds  “Series  of  1919” . $25,723,000 

Underlying  Bonds . $33,903,000 

Debentures . $  7,000,000  $66,626,000 

Total  Capitalization .  $107,602,272 


COMPARATIVE  EARNINGS  STATEMENT 
Twelve  months  ending  June  30 


1921 

Gross  Revenue . $  1  6,209,088.46 

Operating  Expenses,  including 

taxes  and  maintenance .  6,791,248.20 

Net  Income .  9,417,840.26 

Less  Interest  and  Amortization .  3,431,256.95 

Surplus  Applicable  to  Dividends 

and  Depreciation .  5,986,583.31 


1920 

$1  1,790,454.55 

5,314,168.02 

6,476,286.53 

3,040,846.42 


3,435,440.1  1 


» 


STOCKHOLDERS 


July  1, 
1917 


1864 


September  I , 

1921 

20242 


The  large  increase  in  number  of  stockholders  has  resulted  from  the  Company’s 
policy  of  encouraging  the  people  of  California  to  become  partners 

in  waterpower  development. 
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Keeping  Faith 
with 

Our  Clients 


Capital  (that  is,  capital,  surplus  and  undivided 
profits)  is  a  bank’s  bed-rock  guaranty  to  its  clients. 

It  is  significant  that  this  bank,  operating  upon  solid 
banking  principles  effective  through  an  intelligent 
organization,  maintains  a  very  large  banking  cap¬ 
ital —  now  the  largest  of  any  financial  institution 
west  of  Chicago.  Such  a  guaranty  assures  stability 
and  permanency  of  operation  in  handling  the  larg¬ 
est  financial  transactions  of  the  West  as  well  as  the 
many  smaller,  but  still  just  as  important,  enter¬ 
prises  that  round  out  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  slope. 


Total  capital,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits,  over 
Total  deposits,  over 
Total  resources,  over  . 


$17,000,000 

64,000,000 

98,000,000 


BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 


COMPLETE 
BANKING  SERVICE 

COMMERCIAL 

TRUST 

4%TIME 

ACCOUNTS 


Oblational  CJlssociation 

Ca  national  bank! 

San  Francisco 


SEATTLE 

PORTLAND 

TACOMA 


' Associated  for  three  generations  with  the  best  progress  of  the  West ’ 
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LOGAN 

®,  BRYAN 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

42  Broadway 

2  Board  of  Trade 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

41  1  Montgomery  St. 

Los  Angeles  810  Second  Ave' 

Santa  Barbara 

636  So.  Spring  St.  Pasadena 

1016  State  St. 

Maryland  Hotel 

Stocks,  Bonds,  Grains,  Provisions,  Cotton,  Coffee 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Boston  Stock  Exchange 

Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange 

Chicago  Stock  Exchange 

St.  Louis  Merchants  Exchange 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Salt  Lake  City  Stock  Exchange 

New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 

Los  Angeles  Stock  Exchange 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 

Philadelphia  Bourse 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 

Pittsburgh  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

Montreal  Board  of  Trade 

OUR  OWN  PRIVATE  WIRES  ATLANTIC  TO  PACIFIC 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

. 
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An  Attractive  Junior  Issue 

Preferred  Capital  Stock  of 
Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation 


$3,000,000  Par  Value 


Authorized  by  California  State  Railroad  Commission 


30,000  Shares 


This  Security  is  supported  by  a  strong  organization,  an  efficient  plant  and  system  and  a  business  as  purveyor  of 
necessities  to  a  population  of  more  than  800,000. 


CAPITALIZATION 

Total  plant  value,  including  proceeds 
from  authorized  stock  and  bond 

issues  . . . $33,965,500 

Bonds  in  hands  of  the 

Public  . $14,515,500 

Authorized  Preferred 

Stock _  3,000,000  17,515,500 

Excess  of  Plant  Value  over  total  bonds 

and  Preferred  Stock . . .  16,450,000 

(Practically  two  to  one  security  for 
Bonds  and  Preferred  Stock.) 

Outstanding  Common  Stock _  10,000,000 

Excess  of  Plant  Value  over  Total  Capi¬ 
talization  . $  6,450,000 


EARNINGS  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1921 

Gross  Earnings . $  8,847,266 

Operating  Expenses 

and  Taxes  . $6,942,737 

Bond  Interest .  496,223  7,438,960 

Balance  for  Depreciation,  Div¬ 
idends  and  Surplus. .  1,408,306 

One  Year’s  Dividends  on  30,000 

Shares  of  Preferred  Stock .  180,000 


Excess  over  Preferred  Stock  Dividend 

Requirements  . . . $  1,228,306 


GROWTH  OF  THE  BUSINESS 

The  business  of  the  Corporation  has  maintained  a  healthy  and  rapid  growth,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  showing  of 
meters  installed  on  various  dates  from  1900  to  1921. 


Total  Number  of  Meters  Installed 

Gas 

Electric 

Total 

As  of  December  31,  1900 _ 

_  8,858 

2,673 

11,531 

As  of  December  31,  1910. . 

. .  84,773 

24,130 

108,903 

As  of  December  31,  1920 _ _ 

169,164 

47,386 

216,550 

As  of  June  30,  1921  _ _ 

_  178,699 

50,865 

229,564 

During  this  same  period,  Gross  Earnings  have  increased  from  $532,734  to  $8,847,266 


The  Corporation  has  not  passed  a  dividend  in  27  years. 


PRICE,  $85.00  PER  SHARE,  TO  YIELD  OVER  7% 


Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation 

645  SOUTH  HILL  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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A  Letter  of  Introduction 


addressed  to  us  will  insure  a  cor¬ 
dial  greeting  and  the  best  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  your  customers  when  they 
visit  Oakland. 


These  affiliated  banks  with 
branches  in  Berkeley  and  West 
Oakland  are  prepared  to  meet 
every  legitimate  banking  need  in 
the  East  Bay  Cities. 


First  National  Bank  of  Oakland 
First  Savings  Bank  of  Oakland 

(Affiliated  Institutions) 
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MODESTY 


11/rODESTY  might  prevent  this  bank  taking  a  full  page  ad  and  we  have  hesitated  before  deciding  on  occu- 
pying  that  amount  of  space,  not  because  of  the  cost  of  the  space  hut  on  account  of  the  fact  arising  in  our 
mind  that  a  full  page  seems  to  be  the  maximum  space  that  any  Long  Beach  bank  should  occupy  and  there  are 
bigger  banks  than  ours  in  Long  Beach. 

The  actuating  thought  in  deciding  us  in  favor  of  the  full  page  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  distinct  message 
to  give  to  the  banking  world  and  we  want  to  emphasize  that  message  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

We  want  the  world  to  know  that: 

The  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Long  Beach,  California  is  a  virile,  wide-awake,  safe-growing  banking 
institution,  equipped  to  transact  every  feature  of  banking  and  that: 

The  bank  has  a  morale  that  appeals  to  the  people  and  our  clients  are  increasing  in  number  as  fast  as  we 
desire  and  as  fast  as  we  are  able  to  attend  to  their  wants  with  the  care  we  give  to  all  business  entrusted  to  us. 

We  want  every  hanker  in  the  United  States  who  has  a  customer  coming  to  Long  Beach  to  give  that  custo¬ 
mer  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Long  Beach. 

We  want  the  world  of  bankers  to  know  that  the  Exchange  National  Bank  is  a  hank  to  which  they  can  send 
their  customers  with  a  feeling  that  we  will  take  care  of  them  properly  and  make  them  understand  that  we  are 
doing  this  at  the  request  of  the  bank  sending  them  to  us. 

Everybody  comes  to  Long  Beach  sooner  or  later  because  it  is  the  most  desirable  community  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  a  place  in  which  to  work.  Everybody  who  lives  in  Long  Beach,  lives.  It 
is  a  city  with  a  human  spirit. 

The  capital  of  this  bank  is  $200,000.00  and  the  surplus  and  profits  more  than  $120,000.00;  the  deposits 
have  reached  $4,000,000.00  (customers’  confidence)  and  these,  together  with  capital,  surplus  and  profits  and 
circulation  makes  up  total  resources  of  approximately  $4,500,000.00.  Even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  which 
is  our  low  period,  our  deposits  have  increased  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  indicative  of  the  favor  which 
this  hank  enjoys  among  the  people  who  know  it  best. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  our  bank  while  in  California  and  meet  our  officers  and  inspect  our  institution  and 
always  keep  us  alive  in  your  thoughts  so  that  when  your  clients  are  going  to  the  Coast,  you  will  realize  that  we 
will  give  them  the  same  attention  you  would  give.  We  will  consider  them  not  only  as  our  customers  hut  as 
your  customers. 

Exchange  National  Bank,  °f  Long  Beach 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

CHAS.  A.  WILEY,  Chairman 

LEO  M.  MEEKER,  President  L.  A.  DAVIS,  Vice-President  JULIAN  R.  DAVIS,  Cashier 

JOHN  F.  CRAIG  RALPH  H.  CLOCK  GEORGE  L.  CRAIG 

B.  H.  PAUL  W.  J.  MORRISON  W.  J.  GARDINER 
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N&ftnoimffll  Baum. 

k 

OF  LOS  ANGELES 

NINTH,  SPRING  AND  MAIN  STREETS 

COMPARISON 

DEPOSITS 

Dec.  31,  1918 . 

$1,399,469.17 

Dec.  31,  1919 . 

.$2,602,928.1  1 

Dec.  29,  1920. .... 

$3,207,799.1  1 

June  30,  1  92 1 _ 

.$3,438,184.72 

Total  M(i§(omir(S(i§ 

F®ot  Mnlliomis 

New  Business  Department, 

F.  J.  Kinney,  Manager 

Collection  Department, 

A.  F.  Kadock,  Manager 

Foreign  Department, 

C.  E.  Ingham,  Manager 

Bond  Department, 

A.  R.  Merrick,  Manager 

OFFICERS 

F.  H.  NICHOLS,  President 

C.  O.  ANDERSON,  Cashier 

W.  D.  HOWARD,  Vice-President 

ROY  I.  CLINE,  Asst.  Cashier 

W.  N.  HAMAKER,  Vice-President 

M.  J.  WOLFE,  Asst.  Cashier 

We  Invite  Correspondence  and  Inquiries 

from  Banks,  Trust  Companies,  Corpor- 

ations,  Firms  and  Individuals. 
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TITLE  INSURANCE 

QttdL 

TRUST  COMPANY 


You  can  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
your  estate,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  by 
willing  your  property  to  be  held  in  trust  by 
Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  for  the 
benefit  of  your  heirs.  This  prevents  the 
dissipation  of  your  estate  through  inexpe¬ 
rience  or  carelessness.  Ask  your  lawyer. 

This  company  is  subject  to  the  banking 
laws  of  the  State  and  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  State  Banking  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Write  or  call  for  booklet,  “Your  Will.” 

(  Title  Insurance 
vjp  Trust  Company 

TITLE  INSURANCE  BUILDING 
FIFTH  AND  SPRING  STS- 

THE  OLDEST  TRUST  COMPANY  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 
PAID-IN  CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $3.000, OOO  00 
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OFFICERS 

Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Bank 

J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr. 

President 


Vice-Presidents 

A.  P.  Scheld  Frank  A.  Guernsey, 

W.  S.  Kendall  Manager,  Stockton  Branch 
Chas.  E.  Virden  T.  H.  Kewin, 

Chas.  B.  Bills  Manager,  Modesto  Branch 
A.  A.  DeLigne  E.  C.  Peck, 

R.  H.  Mayhood  General  Manager 

F.  L.  Holland  Will  E.  Morris 
A.  J.  Zitlau  E.  D.  Heron, 

W.  A.  Harter  Manager,  Oakdale  Branch 


Cashier,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
G.  W.  Kramer 


Assistant  Cashiers 

F.  H.  Conn  L.  B.  Carpenter 

C.  S.  Shaw  Eugene  Rice 

A.  J.  Becker  O.  A.  Buletti 

D.  W.  Beatie  J.  M.  Breien 

R.  W.  Cole  D.  S.  Mooneyham 

C.  A.  Baker  D.  A.  Browder 

G.  S.  Finkbohner  C.  E.  Wood 

O.  P.  Miller,  Jr. 


Assistant  to  President 
and  Manager  New  Business  Department 
Ralph  P.  Anderson 


Manager  Credit  Department 
D.  K.  COLCLOUGH 


Manager  Bond  and  Trust  Department 
Steb  C.  Teal 


Directors 


J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr. 
Chas.  E.  Virden 
Geo.  W.  Kramer 
Frank  A.  Guernsey 
A.  A.  DeLigne 
John  M.  Perry 
E.  C.  Peck 
W.  E.  Briggs 
Will  E.  Morris 


Jess  I.  Lubin 
W.  S.  Kendall 
W.  M.  Bowers 
A.  P.  Scheld 
E.  D.  Heron 
Will.  C.  Wright 
Frank  Hickman 
T.  H.  Kewin 
C.  R.  Puckhaber 
Frank  L.  Helm 


Two  Empires  Within  a  Single  State 

The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys 
are  in  themselves  veritable  empires  in  size  and 
wealth.  In  agriculture,  commerce,  and  finance 
they  rank  as  two  of  the  world’s  greatest 
valleys. 

It  is  this  splendid  field  which  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Bank  serves,  and  it  is  in  the  names  of  these 
two  great  Valleys  that  we  invite  American  Bankers' 
Association  delegates  to  visit  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Valleys  and  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Bank. 

Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Bank 

Savings— Commercial — Trust 

Home  Office:  Sacramento.  Branches :  Stockton,  Modesto, 

Oakdale.  Affiliated  Bank :  Union  National  Bank  of  Fresno 

Combined  Resources  $J O^OOO, OOO — Capital  $J ,000,000 


First 

National 

Bank 

WINNEMUCCA,  NEVADA 


'T’HE  Oldest  National  Bank  in  Nevada 
1  invites  you  to  take  advantage  of  its  prompt 
and  efficient  service  that  has  built  up  its 
steady  and  sound  growth. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $300,000 
Deposits,  -  -  -  -  $2,700,000 


Member  Federal  Reserve  Association 


OFFICERS 

GEO.  WINGFIELD . President  J.  SHEEHAN . . . Vice  President  C.  L.  TOBIN .  . Cashier 

J.  G.  MOORE — . Assistant  Cashier  A.  D.  DERN . Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

GEO.  WINGFIELD  W.  H.  MOFFAT  J.  SHEEHAN  JOHN  G.  TAYLOR  G.  E.  STALL  WILLIAM  STOCK 
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The  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

OF  CHICAGO 


Time  Loans . 

Demand  Loans.  .  . 

United  States  Bonds  and 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness.  .  .  . 

Other  Bonds . 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  .  .  . 

Stock  in  Amer.  F’g’n  B’k’g  Corp. .  . 

Customers’  Liability  on  Letters 

of  Credit . 

Customers’  Liability  on 

Acceptances  . 

Cash  on  Hand  and  Checks 
For  Clearing  House  $5,556,415.62 
Due  from  Federal 

Reserve  Bank.  .  .  9,247,419.93 
Due  from 

Other  Banks _ 10,35  7,443.08  25,161,278.63 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . $5,000,000.00 

Surplus .  10,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits .  1,404,356.73 

Dividends  Unpaid .  250,118.00 

Reserved  for  Taxes  .  661,072.19 

Unearned  Interest .  649,349.84 

Due  to  Federal  Reserve  Bank .  4,635,000.00 

Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit .  404,998.10 

Liability  on  Acceptances .  1,846,667.00 

Deposits: 


Banks  &  Bankers  $22,933,841.68 

Individual  .  67,116,798.93  90,050,640.61 


REPORT  OF  CONDITION  ON  JUNE  30th,  1921 

RESOURCES 
$62,375,235.62 

20,259,597.03  $82,634,832.65 


1,271,400.00 

2,783,026.09 

450,000.00 

350,000.00 

404,998|.10 

1,846,667.00 


$1 14,902,202.47 


$1  14,902,202.47 


OFFICERS 


ERNEST  A.  HAMILL,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


Charles  L.  Hutchinson, . Vice-President 

Owen  T.  Reeves,  Jr,,... . Vice-President 

J.  Edward  Maass . Vice-President 

Norman  J.  Ford . Vice-President 

James  G.  Wakefield . Vice-President 


EDMUND  D.  HULBERT,  President 

Edward  F.  Schoeneck . Cashier 

Lewis  E.  Gary . Assistant  Cashier 

James  A.  Walker . Assistant  Cashier 

Charles  Novak . Assistant  Cashier 

Hugh  J.  Sinclair . Assistant  Cashier 


HE  diversified  service  offered  by  us  is  the  result  of  thirty-five  years 
of  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Banks,  Bankers  and  Trust 
Companies  in  an  intelligent  and  satisfactory  manner. 

When  seeking  the  best  there  is  in  service,  write  to 

The  Fourth  Street  National  Bank 

PHILADELPHIA 

E.  F.  SHANBACKER,  President 

R.  J.  CLARK,  Vice-President  and  Cashier  G.  E.  STAUFFER,  Assistant  Cashier 

W.  K.  HARDT,  Vice-President  W.  A.  BULKLEY,  Assistant  Cashier 

W.  R.  HUMPHREYS,  Vice-President  A.  MacNICHOLL,  Assistant  Cashier 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits  over  $1 1,000,000 
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STATE  BANK  OF  SAN  PEDRO 


Commercial  and  Savings 


4]/2%  Paid  on  Term  Deposits 


EDWARD  MAHAR,  President 


LON  T.  JOHNSON,  Cashier 


LOUIS  M.  COLE,  Vice-President 


JOHN  J.  GAUDINO,  Assistant  Cashier 


Cawston  Ostrich  Creations 

Have  //  7n  Nine  World  Awards 

The  ingenuity  of  Cawston  designers  has  brought  to  Cawston 
Ostrich  creations  the  proud  distinction  of  having  been 
awarded  the  highest  honors  at  nine  International  Exposi¬ 
tions. 

At  social  functions — wherever  society  foregathers — from 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — there  you  see  Cawston  Ostrich 
creations  in  all  their  wondrous  beauty  and  elegance — worn 
by  women  of  discerning  taste. 

All  inquiries  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention  and 
prices  will  be  gladly  forwarded. 


Capes  and  throws  of  Cawston  Ostrich 
are  very  much  in  vogue  for  Fall  and 
Winter  wear  and  a  choice  of  many 
pleasing  styles  in  natural  shades,  or 
white  or  black  permits  of  a  proper 
complement  to  Milady’s  attire. 


OSTRICH  FARM 


South  Pasadena,  California 
Los  Angeles  Store:  320  West  7th  St. 

Visit  the  Farm — One  of  the  Sights  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  See  the  gigantic  Birds  in 
their  native  haunts. 


Deft  hands  have  fash¬ 
ioned  many  becoming 
hat  models  of  Cawston 
Ostrich  which  add  an 
air  of  exclusiveness  and 
richness  to  her  appear¬ 
ance  and  an  almost 
unlimited  selection  is 
offered. 


Fans  of  fairylike  fineness  and  richness  in  either 
sombre  tones  or  vivid  hues  are  quite  the  proper 
thing  for  smartest  functions.  Wherever  you  may 
go  you  will  see  Cawston  fashioned  Fans. 
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NATIONAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

of  Pasadena,  California. 


Total  Resources  $5,860,000 


Commercial  Accounts 

Savings  Accounts 

Collections 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Estates  and  Trusts  Administered 

Bonds  Bought  and  Sold. 


We  invite  your  Pasadena  business  with  assurance  of  satisfactory  service. 


OFFICERS 


J.  B.  COULSTON,  Chairman  of  Board. 
L.  A.  BOADWAY,  President. 

GEORGE  S.  PARKER,  Vice-Pres. 
CHAS.  N.  POST,  Vice-Pres. 

LEON  V.  SHAW,  Vice-Pres. 

R.  C.  DAVIS,  Vice-Pres. 


W.  R.  SCOVILLE,  Cashier. 
HERBERT  C.  HOLT,  Asst.  Cashier. 
E.  W.  SMITH,  Asst.  Cashier. 

A.  B.  PALMER,  Asst.  Cashier. 

J.  W.  JONES,  Asst.  Cashier. 


|;  /  L  ASSIVE  COLUMNS  OF  STRENGTH  in  the 
magnificent  Greek  Theater  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  California  are  manifest  among  other 
marvels  of  the  Campus.  But  Berkeley  is 
not  content  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  great 
architectural  structures  of  refinement  and 
culture.  A  great  industrial  structure,  has 
been  reared  by  this  progressive  city,  with 
manufactured  products  varying  from  or¬ 
gans  to  gas  engines. 


First  National  Bank 

vf  Berkeley,  California 


Greek  Theater,  University  of  California. 
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BROWN,  CALDWELL  &  LADD 

Photoengravers  of  Quality 


Halftones  Line  Etchings 

Color  Plates  and  Duotones 


247  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 

Phone  63551 


Engineering  Service  Company 

If  it’s  engineering,  we  do  it 
“Service  that  insures  permanence" 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

SUITE  1316  WASHINGTON  BUILDING 
THIRD  AND  SPRING  STREETS 
PHONE:  60463 
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Cable  address:  “Okelite”  Codes:  A.  B.  C.  4th,  5th  and  5th  Imp.  Western  Union.  (Universal,  Five  Letter).  Bedford  McNiels,  1908 

Liebers  Standard. 


Phone  Broadway  6172 

OKELL-WELL-MACHIINERY  CO. 

151  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  and  Designers  of 

Portable  Well  Drilling  Machinery 

For  Oil,  Water,  Metals,  Potash,  Placer,  Etc. 

Combination  Rotary,  Jetting,  Core,  and  Cable  Rigs,  Core  Drills,  Placer  Drills,  Water 
Well  Rigs,  Triplex  Mud  Pumps,  Hydraulic  Jacks,  Hoists,  Etc. 


Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps 

meet  difficult  water  problems 


The  above  two  views  show  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  Pump  and 

house  on  the  La  Four  cade  Ran  presj-;ge  0f  Layne  &  Bowler  Turbine  Centrifugal  Pumps 

cho  near  Cucamonga,  Califor-  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

,  ,  .  .  has  been  attained  by  vears  of  close  study  and  the  pioneering  ot 

ma.  This  is  the  deepest  turbine  J  -  . 

lift  installation  in  the  world,  de-  many  improvements  on  the  part  of  our  Engineers.  More  than 
livering  630  gallons  per  minute  6,000  L.  &  B.  Pumps  are  in  operation.  Ranches  equipped  with 
from  a  depth  of  490  feet.  L.  &  B.  Pumps  have  the  assurance  of  a  dependable  water  supply. 


Descriptive  Folder  describing 
the  different  types,  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


LAYNE  eL  BQWLE  Ri:uiw,miox 

900  SANTA  FEAVE....  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


L.  Id  B.  Pump  installed  on  the  property  of  the  Arroyo 
Pitch  Company,  Riviera,  California.  Produces  3480  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  minute.  L.  Id  B.  Pumps  are  built  in 
sizes  to  produce  from  180  to  4500  gallons  per  minute. 
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Long  Beach  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank 


This  large,  strong  banking  house  ex¬ 
tends  a  hearty  welcome  to  those  who, 
in  the  future,  may  have  an  occasion  to 
visit  Long  Beach;  our  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  are  in  an  ideal  position  to 
furnish  a  most  helpful  service  to 
strangers  within  our  gates. 


California 


California 

Bank 

COMMERCIAL  "  SAVINGS 

Los  Angeles 


Resources  over 
$34,000,000 

"VT OUR  customers  visiting  Los  Angeles 
will  be  well  served  if  sent  to  this 
Bank.  And  they  will  appreciate  the  great 
convenience,  the  saving  of  time  and 
energy,  that  our  many  Branches  in  and 
about  the  city  afford.  Safe  deposit  facili¬ 
ties  and  complete  banking  service  at  all 
our  seventeen  locations. 


President:  A.  M.  CHAFFEY 
Vice-Presidents : 

G.  ALLAN  HANCOCK  A.  E.  HUNTINGTON 

GEO.  A.  J.  HOWARD  F.  M.  DOUGLASS 

LEO  S.  CHANDLER  W.  C.  DURGIN 


Main  Office,  Broadway  at  Eighth 

Seventeen  locations  in  and 
suburban  to  Los  Angeles 
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Thumbnail  Sketches  of  a  Metropolis 

Three  Perspective  Views  of  Some  Outstanding  Features  of  the  Conditions, 

Characteristics  and  Wonderful  Promise  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 


Here  are  three  thumbnail  sketches  of  what 
Los  Angeles  is,  has  done  and  will  do,  and 
what  it  offers  to  the  world.  They  are  meaty 
and  quickly  read  summaries  by  authorities 
who  know  the  city  and  the  Southwest  most 
intimately. 

Frank  Wiggins,  known  everywhere  as  the 
long-time  secretary  of  the  big  organization 
that  has  led  in  creating  the  marvelous  team¬ 
work  of  the  city,  shows  Los  Angeles  as  the 
center  of  the  “White  Spot”  on  the  country’s 
business  map,  that  white  spot  being  prosper¬ 
ous,  busy  and  growing  Southern  California. 


The  White  Spot 


By  FRANK  WIGGINS, 

Secretary  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Los  Angeles  today  stands  as  the  “wonder 
city”  of  the  continent.  It  is  the  center  of 
the  “white  spot”  on  the  business  map  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  city 
in  the  world  shares  its  unique  position  in 
material  affairs. 

Although  tenth  in  population,  it  has  led 
the  United  States  in  home  building  for  the 
past  year.  Up  to  August  1,  1921,  17,626 
building  permits  were  issued,  showing  a 
valuation  of  $39,805,840.  In  1919,  the  year 
following  the  war,  building  permits  aggre¬ 
gated  $28,253,619.  In  1920,  more  than 
$60,000,000  was  expended  in  new  structures 
and  if  1921  keeps  up  its  present  pace  it  will 
exceed  1920  in  building  construction. 

Those  inclined  to  look  on  Los  Angeles  as 
merely  a  tourist  city  do  not  realize  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  its  industrial  output.  In  the 
metropolitan  district  are  some  3,500  indus¬ 
trial  establishments,  which  last  year  pro¬ 
duced  $788,000,000  in  commodities. 

The  city  is  the  county  seat  of  the  county 
by  the  same  name.  For  ten  years  this 
county  has  ranked  first  in  soil  production. 
Its  leading  crop  last  year  brought  more 
money  to  the  growers  than  the  amount  of 
the  entire  gold  output  of  California,  which 
leads  the  nation  in  gold  production. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed,  there 
were  but  five  ship  lines  radiating  from  the 
port  of  Los  Angeles.  Now  there  are  forty 
lines  making  direct  sailings  to  more  than 
100  of  the  leading  harbors  of  the  world. 

Los  Angeles  has  all  the  qualities  that  has 
made  the  historic  cities  of  the  world  great. 
It  has  water,  hydro-electric  power,  the  cli¬ 
mate  that  promotes  industry  and  health, 
magnificent  distribution  facilities,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  hinterland  filled  with  raw 
products,  and  the  top  soil  produces  crops 
demanding  the  highest  market  prices 
throughout  the  country. 

For  a  hundred  years  this  city  basked  in 
the  genial  sunshine  and  the  gentle  Pacific- 
breezes  without  a  thought  of  the  morrow. 
When  the  awakening  came  on  the  part  of 
its  more  enterprising  citizens  and  the  sys¬ 
tematic,  co-ordinated  effort  was  made  to 
develop  its  latent  resources  and  to  let  the 
world  know  of  its  potentiality,  it  became 
the  fastest  growing  city  in  the  country  and 
is  maintaining  that  stride  today.  The  fig¬ 
ures  of  production  in  various  lines  do  not 
tell  the  complete  story  of  the  city.  With 
its  material  growth  it  has  developed  in  har¬ 


monious  relationships  with  the  higher  in¬ 
stincts  and  ideals  of  human  kind.  It  is  a 
city  of  commerce  but  also  a  city  of  homes. 
It  is  a  city  of  theaters,  but  also  of  churches. 
It  pays  the  highest  per  capita  for  public 


FRANK  WIGGINS, 

Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles. 


education  of  any  city  in  the  country  and  is 
the  center  of  the  finest  system  of  good  roads 
in  the  world.  Its  citizens  have  automobiles 
enough  to  move  the  entire  population  in  one 
load. 

This  is  Los  Angeles  today.  Los  Angeles 
tomorrow  can  be  visioned  only  by  combin¬ 
ing  and  rounding  into  the  whole  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  the  mighty  municipalities  of  the 
past.  The  beauty  of  Rome,  the  learning  ot 
Athens,  the  magnificence  of  Alexandria  will 
be  developed  in  the  future  of  Los  Angeles. 
Its  potentiality  is  almost  beyond  compre¬ 
hension.  With  the  harnessing  of  the  mighty 
Colorado  a  new  empire  in  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  will  be  developed.  Power 
to  supply  millions  of  humans  and  to  water 
millions  of  fallow  acres  will  be  developed. 
The  products  of  the  soil  will  be  increased 
by  billions  annually.  The  wide  desert  lands 
now  unproductive  will  be  made  to  bloom 
as  do  the  fields  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles 
that  once  were  only  fit  habitation  for  the 
jack  rabbit  and  cactus.  Ships  from  “seven 
seas”  will  make  Los  Angeles  harbor  the 
cross-roads  of  the  world. 

Builded  upon  the  present  development, 
education,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences  will 
flourish.  The  city  will  draw  to  it  the  best 
genius  in  all  constructive  lines.  The  penin¬ 
sula  between  the  Sierras  and  the  Pacific  will 
be  intensively  cultivated  and  dotted  with 
many  thousands  of  industrial  establish¬ 
ments. 


The  present  assessed  valuation  of  the  city 
of  $1,300,000,000  will  be  a  bagatelle.  As 
Rome  once  flourished  as  mistress  of  the 
world,  so  will  the  City  of  the  Angels  take 
its  place  in  leadership,  and  still  destined  to 
go  on  and  on,  because  the  forces  that 
wrought  destruction  in  the  early  day  cities 
will  not  be  tolerated  within  the  confines  of 
imperial  Los  Angeles. 


The  Industrial  Viewpoint 


By  W.  H.  DAUM, 

Vice  President  Los  Angeles  County  Real  Estate  Board. 

The  soundness  of  the  foundation  of  Los 
Angeles  at  the  present  time,  from  an  indus¬ 
trial  standpoint,  is  proven  in  two  ways. 

First,  by  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
great  majority  of  all  industries  in  and  sur¬ 
rounding  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  general. 

Second,  by  the  huge  expansion  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  of 
1920  and  the  marked  evidence  of  expansion 
in  industrial  lines  that  has  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year  which,  when  bearing  in 
mind  that  this  great  development  took  place 
when  practically  every  industrial  commun¬ 
ity  in  the  United  States  was  retrenching, 
strongly  impresses  one  with  the  exception¬ 
ally  sound  basis  of  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  vicinity. 

What  the  future  holds,  one  who  is  given 
to  visions  and  is  familiar  with  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Southwest  can  visualize  for  the 
finish  of  the  present  decade — 1920-1930 — 
two  separate  and  huge  developments  taking 
place  on  the  present  site  of  Los  Angeles  and 
its  surrounding  territory. 

First,  to  the  north  and  west  a  great,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  elegant  residential  city,  given  over 
strictly  to  fine  homes  and  their  natural  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Second,  south  and  east  a  great,  busy  in¬ 
dustrial  city  with  a  great  development  tak¬ 
ing  place  during  the  next  ten  years  in  the 
textile  industry,  silk,  wool  and  cotton,  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  in  all  its  varied 
phases;  the  paint  and  pigment  color  busi¬ 
ness  ;  the  hide,  leather,  shoe  and  allied 
leather  trades;  electrical  equipment  in  both 
the  heavy  and  light  appliance  divisions ; 
food  products,  particularly  the  preparation 
of  the  products  common  to  our  community, 
and  the  great  enlargement  of  our  cereal  and 
milling  industries;  a  large  national  meat 
packing  institution,  together  with  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  quality  of  our  livestock  products  ; 
the  future  great  development  of  our  sea  food 
packing  plants,  now  only  in  their  infancy ; 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  smelting  iron 
from  the  great  ore  bodies  of  the  southwest, 
and  with  that  a  great  forward  movement 
of  all  industries  using  pig  iron  and  steel  in 
their  production ;  and  the  use,  in  basic  chem¬ 
ical  industry,  of  the  great  bodies  of  various 
crude  materials  that  lie  in  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  our  desert  territory  in  the 
Southwest.  Add  to  all  of  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries  mentioned  above  the  allied  lines  that 
follow  said  basic  industries,  and  we  could 
continue  the  possibilities  of  Los  Angeles 
from  an  industrial  future  viewpoint  aim 
indefinitely. 
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In  the  Pittsburgh  District 

The  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  N.  A. 

invites  the  opportunity  of  serving  you. 

Established  in  1810 

it  has  been  in  intimate  relation  with  the  tremendous  growth  of  its  community. 

Assets  over  $52,000,000 

Correspondence  invited  with  those  who  appreciate  the  meaning  of  aggressive  service 

rendered  with  painstaking  attention  to  detail. 


Tlie 


Rank  of  Pittsburgh 

A^NatiorLal  JL Association  w 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Sound  8  %  Investment 

Southern  Counties  Gas  Company  of  California  Offers  $1,250,000  of  Its  8%  Cumulative 

Preferred  Stock  at  $99.00  Per  Share 


1.  Security  of  Investment 

(a)  Field  of  operation  unexcelled.  Supplies  forty-three  cities  in 
the  counties  of  Orange,  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Ventura  and 
Santa  Barbara  and  adjacent  territory.  It  reaches  and  supplies  the 
richest  agricultural  and  rural  territory  of  California,  and  the  most 
rapidly  growing  urban  and  interurban  portions  of  the  state. 

(b)  Exceptional  growth  of  Company: 

Consumers  June,  1912 . .  6,5  73 

Consumers  June,  1921 . . . . . . . . . 77,470 

Gas  Output  1912 . . . . . .  136,264,710  cu.  ft. 

Gas  Output  last  twelve  months . 6,187,062,800  cu.  ft. 

(c)  Value  of  tangible  property  rapidly  increasing: 

Value  1912 . $  674,225.48 

Value  1921  . . .  7,526,447.59 

(d)  Equity  behind  preferred  stock.  The  value  of  the  tangible 
property  of  the  company,  including  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
this  stock  after  deducting  bonded  and  all  other  indebtedness,  leaves 
an  equity  of  approximately  $171.92  per  share  behind  this  issue  of 
stock. 

(e)  Supervision  by  Railroad  Commission  of  California.  Super¬ 
vision  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California  is  a  factor  of  safety 
which  constantly  operates  to  protect  the  interests  of  both  stock¬ 
holders  and  company.  The  issuance  of  this  preferred  stock  has  been 
authorized  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission  of  California. 

(f)  Surplus  earning  for  past  three  years  more  than  twice  divi¬ 
dend  requirements  on  this  issue  of  preferred  stock. 


2.  Special  Advantages 

(a)  An  immediate  and  direct  return  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum 

is  received  by  the  investor  in  this  stock. 

(b)  Interest  at  eight  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quarterly, 
upon  all  installment  payments  upon  purchase  price,  giving  the  in¬ 
vestor  an  eight  per  cent  return  upon  his  money  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning. 

(c)  This  issue  of  $1,250,000.00  preferred  stock  is  the  only  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  issued  by  the  company. 

(d)  Free  from  all  state,  county  and  municipal  taxes  in  California 
except  inheritance  taxes. 

(e)  Exempt  from  normal  federal  income  tax. 

(f)  Dividends  paid  directly  to  you  four  times  a  year - January 

1  5,  April  1  5,  July  1  5,  and  October  1  5. 

(g)  Investment  may  be  made  in  any  amount  from  one  share 
upward. 

(h)  Payments  can  be  made  in  ten  equal  installments  if  desired. 

(i)  The  development  of  the  community  served  by  the  company 
will  be  aided  by  your  investment  in  this  stock. 

(j)  Information  regarding  the  company  is  available  at  all  times 
to  stockholders. 


A  continuous  eight  per  cent  return  upon  your  investment  makes  this  stock  a  most  attractive  form  of  investment.  Dividends  $8.00  per  share 
per  annum,  payable  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  every  three  months  by  check  mailed  direct  to  the  stockholders. 

Price:  $99.00  per  share  if  purchased  outright  and  $100.00  per  share  if  paid  in  installments. 

Orders  may  be  placed  or  further  information  obtained  at  any  district  office  of  the  company,  or  at 

724  So.  Spring  St.  MAIN  OFFICE  Los  Angeles,  California 
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ALBERHILL  CLAYS 

Scientifically  compounded  into  bodies  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 

High  Grade  Refractories  Hotel  China  and  White  Ware 

Electrical  Insulators  Sanitary  Ware 

Chemical  Stoneware  Building  Brick  and  Tile 

Architectural  and  Garden  Terra  Cotta 

ALBERHILL  SERVICE 

The  manufacturer  who  buys  Alberhill  Compounded  Clays  gets  with  them  the  benefit  of 
the  intensive  research  work  conducted  in  the  Alberhill  Research  Laboratories.  Here, 
the  characteristics  of  each  clay  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  corps  of  ceramists  of  long 
experience,  and  here  the  mixtures  are  developed  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  best  results 
for  the  manufacturer.  The  findings  of  the  laboratory  staff  are  checked  by  small  scale 
commercial  production  before  the  final  compound  is  offered  in  the  market. 

The  Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co.  at  this  time  supplies  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  clays 
used  in  Southern  California;  its  product  goes  regularly  to  seventeen  different  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  plants,  among  which  is  that  of  the  largest  clay  products  manufacturer  in  the  West. 

A  letter  stating  your  requirements  will  not  obligate  you  in  the  slightest  degree;  it  will, 
however,  bring  you  promptly  a  working  sample  of  the  Alberhill  Clay  Compound  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs. 

ALBERHILL  COAL  &  CLAY  COMPANY 

Pacific  Electric  Building  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Terra  Cotta  in  Architecture 


PERMANENT  BEAUTIFUL 


PROFITABLE 


The  new  Merchants  National  Bank  Building  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  This  bank  building  exterior  is  entirely  of  Tropico 
Cream  Enameled  Architectural  Terra  Cotta,  a  medium 
which  communicates  at  a  glance  the  dignity  and  solidity 
that  a  banking  institution  stands  for. 


TROPICO  POTTERIES,  Inc. 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

GLENDALE,  CALIF. 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 

VITRIFIED  CLAY  SEWER  PIPE  FAIENCE  TILE 
TERRA  COTTA  FLUE  LINING  DRAIN  TILE 
TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEY  PIPE  WATER  PIPE 
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HOTEL  ALEXANDRIA,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


There  is  no  city  in  the  world,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  has  such  physical  possibili¬ 
ties  of  development  along  two  distinct  lines, 
namely,  residential  and  industrial,  as  has 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  prevailing  winds 
from  the  southwest  bar  any  interference 
of  the  industrial  with  the  residential  dis¬ 
trict  and  vice  versa  ;  in  fact,  these  two  great 
districts  are  continually  expanding  away 
from  each  other,  neither  interfering  with 
the  progress  of  the  other. 

Los  Angeles  is  ahead  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States  in  its  ability  to  furnish  every 
requirement  for  industrial  enterprise.  In¬ 
dustrial  properties  are  from  sixty  to  ninety 
per  cent  cheaper  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
and  its  environs  than  any  other  city  of  its 
size  and  importance  in  the  United  States. 
Its  industrial  lands  are  properly  served  with 
all  of  the  utilities — fuel,  power  and  trans¬ 
portation,  both  for  freight  and  employes, 
and  the  development  is  so  nicely  arranged 
that  the  new  industry  can  select  its  prop¬ 
erty  and  begin  immediate  construction  of 
its  plant,  while  in  eighty  per  cent  of  other 
districts,  where  industries  can  successfully 
operate,  it  is  necessary  to  reinforce  ground 
by  piling  or  otherwise  before  foundations 
for  buildings  or  heavy  machinery  can  be 
placed.  The  expense  of  piling  and  reinforce¬ 
ment,  in  a  great  many  cases,  amounts  to 
from  seven  to  ten  times  what  the  total  cost 
of  the  industrial  location  in  Los  Angeles 
amounts  to. 

Let  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  get  to¬ 
gether  and  reach  as  far  to  help  industry  as 
they  will  reach  for  the  money  that  industry 
creates  for  the  community,  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  will  prosper  beyond  our  greatest 
expectations. 

Los  Angeles  Achievements 

By  R.  Z.  ADAMS, 

Sales  Manager  Averill- Weymouth  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Everyone  loves  Los  Angeles  and  well  they 
might.  It  is  a  dream  city  realized.  It  is  the 
most  inspiring  masterpiece  of  city  achieve¬ 
ment  to  which  the  genius  of  men  have  ever 
set  their  hands. 

Founded  by  the  old  Spanish  padres  near 
a  spring  of  bubbling  water  in  the  heart  of  a 
sage-brush  desert,  it  has  bee  developed  into 
the  commercial  gateway  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  metropolis  of  the  great 


Southwest,  and  the  largest  city  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  of  either  North  or  South  America. 

It  is  now  rolling  on  well  toward  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  its  first  million  people.  Building 
as  it  has  always  built,  with  a  consciousness 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  the  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow,  this  city  has  two 
hundred  school  buildings  with  thirty-two 
hundred  teachers  training  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  children  in  American  tradi¬ 
tions  and  American  ideals.  Erecting  a  per¬ 
manent  citadel  of  upstanding,  self-reliant 
Americanism  by  the  edge  of  the  sunset  sea. 

Did  I  say  a  city  of  achievement?  Not 
satisfied  with  its  fame  as  a  residential  city 
having  more  home  owners  per  capita  than 
any  city  in  the  world,  it  reached  out  in  1920 
and  established  the  magnificent  record  of 
building  one  out  of  every  five  homes  built 
in  the  United  States. 

At  another  time  it  desired  a  larger  volume 


of  water  and  it  cemented  the  deserts,  drilled 
long  tunnels  through  the  mountains  and 
turned  a  river  into  the  largest  irrigation 
ditch  ever  constructed  by  any  city  in  the 
history  of  all  mankind.  That  ditch  today  is 
irrigating  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land  excelling  in  fertility  even 
the  boasted  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  is  capable 
of  generating  as  a  by-product,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  electric  horse  power  ana 
in  addition  to  this  will  furnish  a  domestic 
supply  to  several  million  people. 

Los  Angeles  established  its  maritime  des¬ 
tiny  by  stretching  out  twenty-two  miles  to 
the  ocean  and  carving  out  of  the  sand  and 
silt  of  the  centuries  one  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  seaports,  increasing  its  commerce  in  that 
line  from  $88,000,000.00  per  year  to  $188,- 
000,000.00  per  year  in  five  short  years. 

In  addition  to  this  several  thousand  miles 
of  surfaced  highways,  concrete  boulevards 
de  luxe,  radiate  like  silver  threads  in  all  di¬ 
rections  from  Los  Angeles,  running  through 
the  orange  blossoms  and  palms,  into  the 
pines  and  snow.  These  are  the  arteries  of  a 
fabric  of  society  that  will  clear  this  year 
through  twenty-five  banks  in  Los  Angeles 
not  less  than  four  billion  dollars. 

Time  will  permit  me  to  only  mention  the 
unsurpassed  urban  and  inter-urban  electric 
systems,  connecting  sixty-six  towns  and 
cities  in  Southern  California  with  Los  Ange¬ 
les  ;  to  only  mention  one  hundred  and  five 
million  barrels  of  oil  pumped  out  of  the 
ground  annually ;  to  only  mention  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  factory  output  aggregating  ap¬ 
proximately  one  billion  dollars  this  year  ;  to 
only  mention  the  territory  back  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  with  its  dormant  mineral  wealth  and 
the  latent  might  of  its  rivers  and  streams, 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  uncapitalized 
asset  under  the  American  flag. 

If  you  want  prosperity  in  youth,  peace  in 
middle  life  and  contentment  in  old  age 
come  to  Los  Angeles.  It  is  a  great,  big, 
wholesouled,  lovable,  cosmopolitan  city, 
composed  of  people  from  your  home  town 
and  from  my  home  town  who  desire  to  live 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year 
under  their  own  vine  and  fig  trees.  You’ll 
like  it.  It  is  an  all-American  city,  “where 
nature  helps  industry  most,”  and  the  one 
spot  where  the  Almighty  surely  smiles  on 
this  old  world. 
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The  First  Bond  House 
in  California— 

a  part  of  the  community  today 

The  bond  house  of  E.  H.  ROLLINS  & 
SONS  was  founded  in  1876.  Its  first  offices 
were  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire  and 
Denver,  Colorado.  Within  a  few  years  the 
main  office  was  transferred  to  Boston  where 
the  central  organization  still  remains. 

The  Honorable  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
former  United  States  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  the  head  of  the  business, 
and  his  sons,  Edward  W.  Rollins,  the  head 
of  the  firm,  and  Frank  W.  Rollins,  late 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  were  asso- 
ciated  with  him. 

Major  offices  have  been  successfully 
established  in  the  more  important  financial 
markets,  giving  the  house  a  broad  scope  and 
enabling  it  to  come  in  close  contact  with 
investors  and  investment  situations  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

In  May  1894,  27  years  ago,  the  San 
Francisco  office  was  established  by  George 
A.  Batchelder — the  first  bond  house  estab¬ 
lished  in  California.  Fifteen  years  later  in 
1906,  the  Los  Angeles  office  was  established. 

Thus,  E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS  feel 
an  integral  part  of  this  community,  having 
actively  assisted  for  many  years  in  its  devel¬ 
opment  through  the  purchase  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  municipal  and  corporation  securities. 

Any  house  which  survives  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  45  years  must  he  conser¬ 
vative  in  its  judgment  and  fair 
in  its  dealings  with  the  fuhlic. 


E  H  ROLLINS  L  SONS 

INVESTMENT  BONDS 

FOUNDED  1876 

203  SECURITY  BUILDING 

LOS  ANGELES  PHONE  PICO  913 

PASADENA  —  300  CITIZENS  SAVINGS  BANK  BLDG.  —  COLORADO  144 
San  Francisco  ■  Boston  -  New  York  -  Philadelphia  -  Chicago  -  Denver 
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CIINCE  its  organization  over  thirty 
years  ago,  during  which  time  it  has 
continued  under  the  same  management, 
this  hank  has  constantly  endeavored  to 
render  to  its  patrons  the  right  sort  of 
assistance.  That  this  service  has  af¬ 
forded  the  only  enduring  basis  for  a 
mutually  pleasant  and  profitable  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  hank  and  its 
customers  is  proved  by  the  substantial 
success  of  both.  To  those  desiring 
such  a  Chicago  hanking  connection  the 
management  tenders  its  exceptional 
facilities  in  all  departments. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


JOHN  A.  LYNCH . Pres.dent 

A.  BAUER,  President,  Bauer  &  Black 

BENJAMIN  V.  BECKER, 

Le  Vinson,  Becker,  Schwartz  d?  Frank 

LEONARD  A.  BUSBY, 

Pres.,  Chicago  City  Railway  Company 
JOHN  V.  FAR  WELL,  .  Pres.,  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 
WILLIAM  T.  FENTON,  1st  Vice-P  resident  and  Manager 
ROLLIN  A.  KEYES.  Pres.,  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 
ROBERT  W.  LEATHERBEE,  .  Farmer 

SILAS  J.  LLEWELLYN,  Pres.,  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
JOHN  R.  MORRON, 

Pres.,  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT  M.  McKINNEY,  .  2nd  Vice-President 

LOUIS  F.  SWIFT,  Pres.,  Swift  d?  Company 

CHARLES  WARE 

Formerly  Vice-Pres.,  National  Aniline  &  Chem.  Co. 
F.  EDSON  WHITE,  .  Vice-President,  Armour  &  Co. 
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HOW  THE  OPEN  SHOP  WORKS 

Los  Angeles  is  Free  from  the  Tyranny  of  Labor 
Unions  and  This  Tells  How  it  Was  Done 


The  outstanding  and  dominating  feature 
of  industrial  life  in  Los  Angeles  is  its  free¬ 
dom  from  the  tyranny  of  unions  and  labor 
leaders. 

This  result  is  mainly  due  to  year’s  of  de¬ 
termined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  of  which  F.  J.  Zeehandelaar 
has  long  been  the  efficient  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  and  who  is  the  authority  for  the  facts 
here  briefly  reviewed. 

Los  Angeles  is  a  free  city,— more,  was  the 
first  city  in  the  United  States  where  any 
man  or  woman  who,  honest  and  possessed 
of  the  desire  to  work,  could  find  employ¬ 
ment  without  first  asking  permission  from 
labor  leaders  and  contributing  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  an  army  of  radical  theorists,  who, 
availing  themselves  of  their  power,  some¬ 
times  misuse  it  by  creating  discord  between 
employer  and  the  men  and  women  who  work 
with  him. 

The  start  of  this  great  movement  for  in¬ 
dustrial  freedom  had  its  origin  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  over  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  attempted 
to  strike  and  boycott  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  city’s  newspapers.  A  representative 
from  the  strongest  organization  of  labor  in 
the  World  was  sent  here  especially  instructed 
to  institute  a  campaign  of  coercion  and  in¬ 
timidation  among  the  advertisers  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  paper. 

Calling  to  his  assistance  those  local  labor 
leaders  that  he  could  impress  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  he  made  a  canvas  of  the  city  in  an 
effort  to  excite  sympathy  and  gain  a  follow¬ 
ing,  but  the  attempt  had  only  the  effect  of 
bringing  Los  Angeles  to  a  more  firm  convic¬ 
tion  than  ever  that  industrial  freedom  was 
necessary  to  the  city’s  progress. 

Having  failed  in  his  original  endeavor 
the  agitator  then  selected  one  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  began  a  series  of  systematic 
efforts  of  abuse  and  disparagement  in  a  last 
attempt  to  assert  his  authority.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  growth  of  business  of  this  store  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  splendid  answer 
given  by  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  during 
the  boycott. 

The  next  concerted  effort  by  organized 
labor  in  Los  Angeles  was  made  in  1910  when 
2,500  laborers  in  the  iron  works  and  machine 
shops  laid  down  their  tools  in  an  attempt 
to  unionize  the  city.  The  laborers  brought 
in  from  other  localities  were  annoyed,  as¬ 
saulted,  and  their  families  persecuted  until 
the  city,  taking  cognizance  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  accepted  and  drafted  the  anti-picket¬ 
ing  law,  presented  by  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association.  The  validity 
and  constitutionality  of  this  ordinance  was 
passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

With  the  chief  weapon  of  intimidation 
removed  through  the  operation  of  the  anti¬ 
picketing  law,  the  strike  began  to  lose  its 
momentum  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
factories  and  shops  were  working  full  time. 

The  eyes  of  the  industrial  world  had  been 
turned  on  Los  Angeles  in  its  effort  to  free 
itself  of  irresponsible  labor  organizations, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  retaliation 
should  be  planned. 

The  reply  to  the  defi  of  Los  Anggeles  was 
the  most  villainous  attempt  ever  made  by 
the  unions  to  enforce  their  edicts.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  building  was  dynamited  on 
October  1,  1910,  and  twenty-one  innocent 
lives  were  sacrificed.  Needless  to  say  the 
were  apprehended,  a  full  con¬ 


fession  obtained,  and  all  were  given  prison 
sentences  of  from  ten  years  to  life. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  strikes  of 
more  or  less  consequence,  but  they  have  all 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  unions.  The 
strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  the 
tailors’  strike  and  that  of  the  street  car 
workmen,  have  served  to  indicate  to  the 
world  that  Los  Angeles  intends  to  remain 
free  in  her  selection  of  labor. 

Although  the  true  meaning  of  the  term 
“open  shop”  has  been  distorted  and  per¬ 
verted  by  enemies  of  that  institution  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  in  Los  Angeles  the  broad 


humanitarian  principles  of  justice,  fair  play 
and  equal  rights  are  as  truly  incorporated 
in  the  platform  of  the  open  shop  movement 
as  in  the  constitution  of  our  government. 

In  line  with  this  policy  there  has  never 
been  an  attempt  made  by  Los  Angeles  mer¬ 
chants  or  manufacturers  to  lower  wages 
or  institute  disagreeable  working  conditions. 
They  stand  for  the  plan  of  fair  and  square 
treatment,  and  backed  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  citizens,  have  demonstrated  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  method  of  industrial  production. 

That  this  policy  has  paid  is  apparent.  It 
is  estimated  that  more  workmen  own  their 
homes  here  than  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  fair  wages,  fair  treatment  and 
fair  dealing  in  every  way  all  do  their  part 
in  building  up  a  contented,  happy  workman 
with  faith  in  his  fellowmen  and  faith  in  him¬ 
self.  The  open  shop  is  firmly  and  perma¬ 
nently  established  in  Los  Angeles. 


THE  SHORTEST  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  TWO 
POINTS  IS 


“Long  Distance” 


LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 


Eliminates  time. 

Binds  city  and  country  together. 

Saves  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  travel. 

Broadens  companionship. 

Conserves  time  and  energy. 

Unites  producer  and  market. 

Enables  anyone  to  send  the  right  word  to  the  right 
place  at  the  right  moment. 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  a  Long  Distance  Station  and 
your  Telephone  is  the  center  of  a  system  connect¬ 
ing  five  western  states. 


The  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company 
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Efficient  and  Dependable  Service 

Our  Substantial  Increase  in  Deposits  is  the 

Result  of  our  Ability  to  serve  our  Customers. 


Deposits  December  29,  1920 .  $2,699,303.00 

Deposits  February  21,  1921 . 3,248,485.00 

Deposits  April  28,  1921 . 3,804,195.00 

Deposits  June  30,  1921 . 4,638,125.00 

Deposits  September  6,  1921 . 4,952,178.00 


Continental  National  Bank 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Capital  $1,000,000.00 

OFFICERS 

L.  S.  CRITCHELL,  Chairman  of  the  Board  J.  F.  MEADE,  President 

W.  P.  HEMPHILL,  Vice-President 

J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Vice-Pres.  &  Cashier 

M.  BINGHAM,  Assistant  Cashier 

D.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  Cashier 

FRANK  C.  HASKETT,  Assistant  Cashier 

LOUIS  L.  MASER,  Assistant  Cashier 


UTAH  and 
INTER-MOUNTAIN 

Every  service  that  will  help  in  the  development  of  this 
inter-mountain  region,  we  heartily  extend  to  our  custom¬ 
ers  and  correspondents. 

National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS  $650,000.00 

E.  A.  CULBERTSON,  President 

DAVID  SMITH,  Vice-President  W.  F.  EARLS,  Cashier 

M.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President  ENOS  HOGE,  Assistant  Cashier 
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HOW  ENGINEERS  BROUGHT  WATER 

A  250-Mile  Aqueduct  Costing  $250,000,000,  Supplies 
Cheap  Water  and  Power  with  an  Irrigation  Surplus. 


Los  Angeles  supplies  to  every  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  and  to  every  resident  house¬ 
holder,  cheaper  and  purer  water  than  can  be 
bought  in  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States. 

From  the  snow-clad  slopes  of  Mount 
Whitney,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United 
States,  comes  the  fresh,  sparkling,  thirst¬ 
quenching  water  used  by  the  residents  of 
this  city.  Through  mountain  tunnels, 
across  the  arid  Mojave  Desert  and  under  the 
Coast  Range  Mountains  goes  this  great 
aqueduct,  stopping  for  nothing  until  it 
reaches  the  immense  reservoir  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  on  the  outskirts  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  then  into  the  distributing 
system. 

The  Wise  Men  of  the  West  shrubbed 
their  shoulders  when  Los  Angeles  proposed 
in  1905  to  build  an  aqueduct  250  miles  long 
to  transport  water  to  the  city  that  it  did 
not  need  at  that  time.  The  scoffers  forgot 
that  foresight,  judgment  and  vision,  are 
three  characteristics  of  the  true  pioneer,  and 
it  was  with  this  spirit  that  Los  Angeles 
with  splendid  resolve  voted  a  bond  issue  to 
the  extent  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
to  make  possible  the  furtherance  of  this 
project.  It  was,  and  still  remains,  the  most 
notable  engineering  enterprise  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  a  municipality. 

The  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  were  tremendous.  One  of  the  first 
and  necessary  steps  was  the  construction  of 
225  miles  of  mountain  roads  and  trails,  all 
of  which  were  through  rough,  unbroken, 
rocky  country.  It  was  necessary  to  build 
three  hydro-electric  plants  to  generate  power 
and  for  the  lighting  of  camps  and  tunnels. 
A  telephone  system  w'as  installed  with  350 
miles  of  line  and  many  buildings  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  were  erected.  The  city  also  caused 
to  be  built  the  Nevada  and  California  Rail¬ 
road,  a  broad  gauge  system  from  Mohave 
to  Owenyo,  a  distance  of  145  miles  across 
the  Mohave  Desert. 

Inaugurated  in  1905,  the  work  was  car¬ 
ried  on  at  forty-five  different  points  employ¬ 
ing  on  an  average  of  four  thousand  men,  was 
completed  in  November,  1913,  at  which 
time  it  was  formally  dedicated,  and  there  was 


turned  into  the  big  ditch  the  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  mountain  water  that  Los  An¬ 
geles  now  enjoys.  For  the  entire  length  of 
this  huge  water  course,  the  longest  aqueduct 
in  the  wlorld,  only  steel  and  concrete  were 
used  in  construction,  ensuring  a  permanent 
and  enduring  monument  to  the  city’s  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit. 

Tapping  the  Owens  River  at  an  altitude 
of  thirty-five  hundred  feet,  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  distance  covered  to  the  city,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  tunnels.  Through  one  hundred 
miles  of  covered  concrete  conduit,  forty 
miles  of  open  lined  canal,  twelve  miles  of 
inverted  syphons,  twenty-one  miles  of  open 
unlined  canal  and  forty-eight  miles  of  tun¬ 
nels  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet  in  diameter, 
the  water  pours  at  last  into  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  reservoir,  covering  altogether  from 
intake  to  distributing  system  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles. 

It  will  carry  ten  times  as  much  water  as 
all  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  combined.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  millions  of  gallons 
are  delivered  every  twenty-four  hours  as  a 
minimum,  in  the  city’s  reservoirs.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  gravity  throughout,  no  pumping 
plants  being  required  and  the  water  contains 
practically  no  mineral  matter.  Over  one 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bar¬ 
rels  of  cement  were  used  in  construction. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
acres  of  dry  land  adjacent  to  the  city  will  be 
irrigated  from  the  surplus  Water  of  this  im¬ 
mense  project.  The  economic  value  of  this 
one  angle  alone  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Of  inestimable  value  to  the  manufacturer 
is  the  great  factor  of  cheap  and  abundant 
water.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
erection  of  a  twenty-five  million  dollar  fac¬ 
tory  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  of  Akron,  Ohio,  for  their  Western  and 
trans-Pacific  trade. 

Not  the  least  angle  of  benefit  to  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  the  generation  of  power  from  the 
fall  of  water  in  the  course  of  the  aqueduct, 
practically  all  of  which  difference  in  eleva¬ 
tion  is  found  within  forty-seven  miles  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  city  has  provided,  by  a 
bond  issue  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
construction  of  power  plants  to  care  for  this 


A  BANK 
THAT  HAS 
STOOD 

the  test  of  strenuous  times. 

During  the  period  of  credit 
strain  this  bank  has  success¬ 
fully  met  all  demands,  and 
today  stands  in  a  position  of 
strength  and  stability 

The 

Bank  °f  Santa  Maria 

Capital  and  Surplus  $725,000 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

Affiliated  with 
The  First  National  Bank 
and 

Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

of  Los  Angeles 


potential  energy,  and  Plant  No.  1  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1917.  The  estimated  total  power 
possibilities  by  conservative  engineers  is 
said  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
horsepower,  the  sale  of  which  will  care  for 
the  bonds  and  interest  of  both  electric  plant 
and  aqueduct. 

The  schedule  of  rates  issued  by  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  of  its  Power  and  Water  sys¬ 
tems  are  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  lower 
than  similar  rates  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Los  Angeles  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her  vision  of  1905  and  its  present  day  ful¬ 
fillment.  By  taking  this  forward  step  it  has 
provided  pure,  cheap,  mountain  water  for 
a  city  of  two  million  people,  has  developed 
thousands  of  horsepower  of  hydro-electric 
energy,  and  more  than  all,  has  taken  first 
place  in  the  ranks  of  progressive  municipal¬ 
ities. 


SNAP  SHOTS  OF  MODEST  LONG  BEACH  BATHERS 
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Butte  County  Savings  Bank 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 

The  Broadway  Bank 

Commercial  —  Savings 

Oakland,  California 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  -  $200,000.00 
SURPLUS  -----  60,000.00 

Who  are  best  able  to  judge  as  to  the 
courteous  treatment  received  in  any 

Banking  Institution?  As  to  the  con¬ 
servativeness  of  the  management? 

OFFICERS 

The  Customer — of  course. 

Guy  R.  Kennedy,  President  E.  T.  Williamson,  Cashier,  Sec’y 

Jas.  H.  Jones,  Vice-Pres.  T.  J.  Bohling,  Asst.  Cashier 

George  P.  Morse,  Assistant  Cashier 

We  offer  as  our  greatest  recommen¬ 
dation  a  1  00  per  cent  satisfied  clien¬ 
tele. 

DIRECTORS 

Guy  R.  Kennedy  Stanley  L.  Sproul 

Jas.  H.  Jones  Ed.  Harkness 

William  J.  O’Connor  H.  C.  Compton 

E.  T.  Williamson 

The  Broadway  Bank 

2250  Broadway  Oakland,  California 

We  are  located  in  the  center  of  the  fertile  Sacramento 
Valley. 

We  are  interested  in  the  development  of  our  section. 

Commercial  —  Savings 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

Assets  Over  $1,000,000.00 

Do  business  with  a  bank  that  stands  for  progressive¬ 
ness. 

The  Bank  of 
Palo  Alto 


The  First  National  Bank 
Ogden  Savings  Bank 

Ogden,  Utah 


Palo  Alto,  California 

HOME  OF 

Stanford  University 


U.  S.  Depository 
Member  Federal  Reserve  Bank 


Combined  Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 
$750,000.00 


Resources  over 


Combined  Resources 

$5,600,000.00 


M.  S.  ECCLES . President 

JOHN  WATSON . Vice  President 

O.  W.  ADAMS . Vice  President 

R.  B.  PORTER . Vice  President 

JAMES  F.  BURTON 
Cashier  First  National  Bank 
SUMNER  P.  NELSON 
Assistant  Cashier  First  National  Ban / 

S.  T.  JEPPESEN 
Cashier  Ogden  Savings  Bank 


Two  and  One-Half  Millions 

Established  1892 


Items  in  Utah,  Northern  Wyoming  and  Southern  Idaho 
will  receive  prompt  attention 
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beginning  in  1871,  in  the  grocery 


A  character  among  pioneer  bankers 
whose  impress  was  deeply  made  on 
Los  Angeles  history,  and  whose  rec¬ 
ord  of  broad-gauge  leadership  is 
maintained  and  enhanced  by  his  two 
sons,  was  Herman  W.  Heilman.  In 
1858,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  came  to 
Los  Angeles  from  Bavaria  and  was 
thenceforth  a  resident  of  what  was  to 
become  the  western  metropolis,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1870-1871 
spent  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Heilman  was  the  antithesis  of 
the  type  of  machine-made  banker  that 
the  correspondence  schools  of  the 
present  day  would  have  us  believe 
they  can  turn  out.  His  banking  ac¬ 
tivities  came  as  the  natural  resultant 
of  varied  experiences  in  commercial 
pursuits  ripening  into  mature  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  character  of  men  and  of 
industrial  values. 

Starting  as  a  freight  clerk  in  the 
Banning  Forwarding  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Business  at  Wilmington  he  was 
engaged  successively,  and  success¬ 
fully,  in  the  stationery  business,  in 
the  marketing  of  fancy  goods  and, 


business  with  a  former  schoolmate, 
Jacob  Haas. 

In  the  ensuing  nineteen  years  in 
this  partnership  Mr.  Heilman  was 
not  only  enlarging  his  acquaintance 
throughout  Southern  California,  Ari¬ 
zona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas  but  was 
associating  himself  intimately  with 
large  enterprises  in  and  around  Los 
Angeles.  In  1890,  therefore,  when, 
following  the  purchase  of  stock  in 
the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank,  he 
was  made  Vice  President  and  Local 
Manager  of  that  bank,  he  was  unus¬ 
ually  well  equipped  to  function  as 
financial  adviser  to  a  clientele  in 
numbers  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
population  of  a  city  of  barely  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Throughout  his  banking  career, 
ending  with  his  death  in  1906,  during 
which  period  he  became  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  bankers  of  the 
State  of  California,  he  exhibited  a 
rare  combination  of  official  conserva¬ 
tism  coupled  with  a  personal  liber¬ 
ality  which  won  for  him  both  the 


respect  of  his  associates  and  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  large  number  who  were 
the  recipients  of  his  beneficence.  His 
conservatism  and  good  judgment 
found  thorough  justification  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Farmers  &  Mer¬ 
chants  Bank  weathered  the  panic  of 
1893  when  other  banks  closed  their 
doors  permanently  or  temporarily. 
While  an  officer  of  this  bank  its  de¬ 
posits  increased  from  $2,300,000  to 
$8,000,000 — very  definite  evidence  of 
the  confidence  inspired  by  its  man¬ 
ager. 

In  July,  1903,  he  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Farmers  &  Mer¬ 
chants  National  Bank  and  became 
President  of  the  Merchants  National 
Bank.  Twelve  other  banks  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Southern  California  had 
the  benefit,  in  the  following  years,  of 
his  active  service  as  president,  vice 
president  or  director.  To  all  the 
many  enterprises,  business,  philan¬ 
thropic  and  social,  in  which  he  lent 
himself  he  brought  unstinted  energy 
and  a  broad  and  generous  humanism. 

Among  the  activities  other  than 
banking  in  which  Mr.  Heilman  en¬ 
gaged  should  be  mentioned  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  office  building  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  an  eight  story  modern 
structure  considered  at  the  time  of 
its  erection  one  of  the  finest  west  of 
New  York  City.  He  introduced 
many  innovations  in  banking  prac¬ 
tice,  such  as,  the  arrangement  of  the 
open  central  space  for  customers, 
with  grills  and  officers’  platforms  on 
the  sides ;  and  the  direct  accessibility 
to  the  officers  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

His  family  life  typified  culture,  re¬ 
finement  and  all  that  makes  for  the 
best  in  that  social  unit.  Both  he  and 
his  wife,  who  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  those  qualities  which  won  for 
her  wide  esteem,  were  liberal  sup¬ 
porters  of  all  charitable  movements 
and  Mr.  Heilman  was  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  erection  of  B’nai  B’rith 
Temple,  a  beautiful  house  of  worship. 
He  was  a  Mason  and  active  in  frater¬ 
nal  and  club  organizations. 

An  intense  loyalty  to  the  interests 
of  Southern  California  characterized 
his  entire  career — a  career  typical  of 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  West. 
Coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  boy 
without  means  or  influence  he  at¬ 
tained  that  position  in  the  community 
reached  only  by  him  who  possesses 
keen  vision,  unerring  decision,  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  opportunity,  and  ability 
to  carry  the  burden  of  increasing 
duties  naturally  devolving  upon  one 
to  whom  the  public  looks  as  a  leader. 
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Los  Angeles  Banking  History 

A  Brief  Recounting  of  the  Beginnings  and  Progress  of  Banking  in  the 
Southwest  Metropolis,  and  a  Measurement  of  Its  Resources  Today. 


Every  banker  knows  how  thoroughly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  banking  system  of  a 
community  is  the  growth  of  that  commun¬ 
ity.  Should  the  banks  of  any  center  of  pop¬ 
ulation  break  down,  the  future  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  community  would  be  very  seriously 
jeopardized,  and  pro  contra,  wherever  you 
find  super-intelligence  in  bank  management, 
you  find  a  successful  community. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  success  that  has  attended  the  growth 
of  Los  Angeles  could  not  have  been,  had 
the  banks  of  Los  Angeles  not  been  man¬ 
aged  along  lines  of  great  efficiency,  and  a 
study  in  retrospect  of  the  banks  and  bank¬ 
ers  from  the  beginning  of  things  shows  that 
Los  Angeles  has  always  been  very  fortun¬ 
ate  in  having  the  right  men  on  the  job  in 
the  banks  for  each  particular  period  of  the 
city’s  development. 

Safety  and  Progressiveness 

The  system  adopted  by  the  banker  in 
the  early  days  when  Los  Angeles  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  hamlet  has  never  been  departed  from, 
but  rather  developed.  That  system  has 
safety  as  its  cornerstone,  and  safety  inter¬ 
woven  with  progressiveness  has  been  the 
two  guiding  stars  of  the  banking  business 
throughout  all  the  years  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  city. 

There  is  probably  no  history  of  banking 
in  the  world  with  a  background  so  pictur¬ 
esque,  with  so  many  qualities  to  quicken  the 
imagination  and  increase  the  pulse-beat 
than  the  early  banking  history  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  tremendous  amounts  of  virgin 
gold  recovered  from  the  river  beds  and 
mountains,  the  struggles  of  the  pioneer 
banker  and  the  makeshifts  he  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  resort  to  in  those  Bret  Harte 
days  in  order  to  carry  on  his  business, 
makes  an  intensely  interesting  historical 
study.  The  younger  generation  of  bank¬ 
ers  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties 
that  beset  these  men.  The  day  of  time  and 
labor-saving  devices  had  not  been  reached 
when  the  routine  of  banking  could  be  dis¬ 


patched  with  such  ease  and  efficiency  as  it 
is  today. 

Early  Banks 

In  so  far  as  statistics  are  concerned,  au¬ 
thentic  information  on  this  subject  is  almost 
impossible  to  procure  prior  to  the  year 
1881.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
in  1868  Alvinza  Hayward  and  John  G.  Dow¬ 
ney  (the  latter  of  whom  afterwards  served 
as  governor  of  the  state)  organized  the 
Bank  of  Hayward  &  Company,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  .$100,000,  and  opened  for  business  on 
the  site  of  what  is  now  the  Post  Office 
Building.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  same 
year  the  bank  of  Heilman,  Temple  &  Com¬ 
pany  was  established.  In  1871,  when  the 
population  of  Los  Angeles  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  6,000  people,  the  Farmers  and 
Merchants  Bank  was  established  with  the 
late  I.  W.  Heilman  as  its  guiding  spirit, 
Mr.  Heilman  first  withdrawing  from  the 
firm  of  Heilman,  Temple  &  Company.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  bank  stands 
today  on  the  site  of  the  old  homestead  of 
I.  W.  Heilman. 

In  1875  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  was  organized,  which  in  1881  became 
the  First  National  Bank,  the  latter  being 
the  second  bank  in  Los  Angeles  in  point  of 
age.  The  late  J.  M.  Elliott,  one  of  the  deans 
of  Los  Angeles  banking,  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  this 
institution. 

Owing  to  the  poor  railroad  facilities  at 
this  time,  quick  communication  with  San 
Francisco  for  the  transference  of  specie  was 
impossible,  so  it  was  considered  advisable 
for  the  three  banks  then  in  Los  Angeles  to 
close  their  doors  when,  in  1875,  the  general 
business  depression  and  lessening  in  the 
bullion  production  brought  about  a  wave  of 
uneasiness  that  spread  throughout  the  state. 
The  doors  of  the  bank  of  Temple,  Workman 
&  Company  were  closed  permanently,  while 
the  others  opened  for  business  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Tremendous  Increase 

From  a  capital  of  $100,000  of  the  original 
bank  in  the  year  1868,  the  deposits  in  the 


eight  banks  doing  business  in  1887  had 
reached  the  total  of  $11,128,668.  Under  well 
balanced  and  efficient  management  Los  An¬ 
geles  emerged  from  the  panic  of  1893  with 
only  one  small  failure  recorded.  Nine  years 
later  the  total  number  of  banking  institu¬ 
tions  had  risen  to  thirty,  with  deposits  ag¬ 
gregating  $70,883,871. 

The  depression  of  1907  found  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  bankers  well  prepared  to  meet  the 
situation.  Maintaining  a  solid  and  undis¬ 
turbed  front  during  the  uneasiness  of  this 
period,  not  one  single  local  bank  was  forced 
to  close  its  doors  during  business  hours. 
With  recovery  in  full  swing  there  were 
forty-two  banks  doing  business  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  in  1910,  with  total  deposits  of  $122,- 
932,995.  During  the  following  five  years 
many  consolidations  were  effected,  the  sur¬ 
viving  institutions  being  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  merging  and  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  functioning  banks  to  thirty,  while  the 
total  of  deposits  had  reached  $194,093,078. 
The  panic  of  1907  demonstrated  the  inad¬ 
equacy  of  the  existing  system  of  bank  reg¬ 
ulations  and  there  followed  immediately  aft¬ 
erward  a  concerted  effort  by  bankers  and 
state  officials  to  frame  an  act  of  sufficient 
strength  to  protect  everyone  concerned  and 
yet  not  be  cumbersome  or  unwieldy  in  its 
enforcement.  The  California  Bank  Act 
which  went  into  effect  July  1st,  1909,  was 
largely  the  work  of  forward-looking  Cali¬ 
fornia  bankers  who  had  viewed  in  the  East 
the  two  or  three  states  who  had  really  pro¬ 
gressive  banking  laws.  This  Act  is  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  the  previous  Bank  Com¬ 
mission  Regulations  and  provides  on  the 
whole  a  safe,  strong  and  a  model  Act  of  its 
kind. 

Bank  of  Today 

Today  Los  Angeles  has  twenty-five  banks, 
having  total  resources  of  $517,000,000  and 
total  deposits  of  $447,000,000.  The  list  of 
these  banks  is  given  in  the  accompanying- 
table. 

Banking  History 

Panics  have  come  and  panics  have  gone, 
many  stringencies  have  been  experienced, 


SECURITY  TRUST  COMPANY 


Capital  $600,000.00  Surplus  $235,000.00 

Total  Resources  Over  $8,000,000.00 


BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA 


T  X  J  E  INVITE  attention  to  Kern  County’s  unique  position  as  the  most 
*  *  highly  diversified  county  in  the  interior  of  California. 

For  a  number  of  years  its  oil  production  has  equalled  that  of  all  other 
California  counties  put  together.  In  addition  the  new  Elk  Hills  field  is  now 
yielding  50,000  barrels  daily  from  twenty-five  wells.  In  other  mineral  wealth, 
there  are  paying  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  salt,  gypsum  and  fuller's  earth. 


Of f i c  er  s 


H.  A.  JASTRO 
President 

ARTHUR  S.  CR1TES 
Vice  Pres,  and  General  Manager 
DWIGHT  L.  CLARKE 
Asst.  Manager  and  Trust.  Officer 
CURTIS  WIBLE 
Assistant  Cashier 
ERROL  H.  CLARE 
Assistant  Cashier 


H.  R.  PEACOCK 
Vice  President 
J.  A.  HUGHES 
Secretary 

O.  R.  KAMPRATH 
Cashier 

SAMUEL  M.  CRIM 
Asst.  Cashier  and  Asst.  Trust  Officer 
H.  H.  R.  HUNT 
Assistant  Cashier 


Branch  at  Taft ,  California 

C.  Z.  VANDER  HORCK,  Manager  H.  E.  CLARK,  Assistant  Manager 


COMMERCIAL  -  SAVINGS  -  TRUST 


Agriculturally,  Kern  County  by  reason  of  its  long  rainless  summers  with 
low  humidity  is  forging  to  the  front  as  the  next  big  raisin  center.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  new  vineyards  were  planted  during  the  last  year.  Its  sheep 
and  cattle  ranges  are  among  the  largest  in  the  state.  Several  early  table  fruit 
districts  are  producing  premium-price  shipments  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
regular  season.  No  other  region  excels  it  for  alfalfa,  corn  and  grain  and  it  is 
the  largest  cotton  producer  outside  of  the  Imperial  Valley.  Roundly  thirteen 
hundred  electric  pumping  plants  have  been  put  in  since  November  I,  1920, 
with  a  total  of  25,000  acres  of  new  land  brought  under  these  pumps. 

This  bank  and  its  officers  will  be  glad  to  furnish  conservative  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  information  concerning  the  county’s  resources  and  opportunities. 
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R.  J.  WATERS 

The  late  R.  J.  Waters  was  one  of  the  organizers  who,  as  president,  gave  great  impetus 
to  the  development  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Waters  was  a 
gentleman  of  most  charming  personality,  and  was  possessed  of  unusual  ability,  which  found 
its  expression  not  only  in  financial  channels,  but  also  in  authorship. 
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First 

National  Bank 

Pomona,  California 


Capital . $300,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits . $190,000.00 

CHAS.  M.  STONE . President 

W.  L.  WRIGHT . Vice  President 

W.  A.  KENNEDY . Cashier 

C.  A.  STEADMAN . Asst.  Cashier 

W.  S.  CAHOON . Asst.  Cashier 

A.  H.  LAWRENCE . Asst.  Cashier 


The  world’s  fastest  growing  city  for 
the  past  twenty  years. 

On  Long  Beach’s  busiest  corner, 
active  in  the  city’s  progress,  is  the 

c°MMrRClAl 
SAVINGS 

.7 he  Bank  of  Service 

The  Bank  of  Service ”  for  your 
Tong  Beach  business. 


The  personal  attention  of  the  officers  of 

The  First  National  Bank 

and 

The  Producers  Savings  Bank 

is  given  to  all  of  the  business  en¬ 
trusted  to  either  of  these  progressive 
institutions. 

We  are  pleased  to  handle  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  city  and  country  banks  their 
escrow  and  collection  items  in  and 
about  Visalia  and  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  offer  our  services  in  all  de¬ 
partments  to  our  fellow  bankers. 

An  opportunity  to  serve  will  at  all 
times  be  appreciated. 

The  Producers  Savings  Bank.  The  First  National  Bank, 

VISALIA,  CALIFORNIA. 

S.  MITCHELL,  President  S.  MITCHELL,  President 

C.  M.  GRIFFITH,  Cashier  C.  M.  GRIFFITH, 

Vice-President  and  Manager 
JOS.  R.  BARBONI,  Cashier 

Combined  Resources  Over  $3,500,000.00 

“The  Banks  of  Personal  Service” 


National  Bank  of  Bakersfield 


General 

Banking 


BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA 
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ROLLIN  P.  McNITT, 

Attorney-at-Law,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

booms  have  been  started,  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  bad  and  then  good,  but 
through  it  all  the  bankers  have  sat  tight, 
steadied  the  boat,  and  never  allowed  any¬ 
thing  to  occur  that  would  cause  a  setback 
or  even  a  standstill,  and  that  they  have 
bu iided  well  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  today 
Los  Angeles  is  not  only  sufficient  unto 
herself  in  her  financing,  but  in  proportion 
to  her  population  is  probably  a  larger  finan¬ 
cier  in  outside  business  than  any  other  city 
in  the  nation,  her  heavy  consumption  of 
commercial  paper  and  her  tremendous  buy¬ 
ing  of  bonds  being  evidence  of  this  fact. 

The  Hub  of  a  Wide  System 

But  this  does  not  merely  reflect  the  com¬ 
plete  banking  situation  in  Los  Angeles,  for 
the  banks  of  Los  Angeles  themselves  consti¬ 
tute  the  hub  of  a  very  extensive  banking 
system  radiating  from  a  common  center  in 
various  directions,  in  some  cases  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  where  there  are  branch  banks 
and  affiliated  independent  banks,  all  taking 
care  of  important  parts  of  the  business  of 
the  great  Southwest. 

Pasadena  Banks 

Pasadena,  with  a  population  of  48,000,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  communities  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  much  favored  as 
a  winter  residence  by  bankers  from  the 
East.  For  many  years  its  hotels  and  resi¬ 
dences  have  housed  thousands  of  men  of 
the  profession.  Many  of  them  like  John  J. 
Mitchell,  President  of  the  Illinois  Savings 
Banks  and  Trust  Co.,  own  magnificent 
homes,  and  others,  in  order  to  be  free  from 
the  cares  of  property,  live  in  hotels,  and  of 
these  hotels  it  is  said  none  in  the  world  sur¬ 
pass  them.  We  refer  particularly  to  the 
Huntington,  to  the  Maryland,  Greene,  Ray¬ 
mond,  Vista  Del  Arroyo. 

Pasadena  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
having  well  managed  banks.  There  have 
been  several  mergers,  and  now  the  city  has 
seven  large  institutions.  They  are  the  First 
National  Bank,  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Central  Bank,  Citizens’  Savings  Bank,  Se¬ 
curity  National  Bank.  The  Union  Branch  of 
the  First  National  Bank  has  been  recently 
acquired  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles,  having  been  previously,  and  for 
many  years,  the  Union  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  and  the  Union  National  Bank,  more 
recently  the  Pasadena  branch  of  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Co.,  was  established  by  taking 
over  the  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  one  of 
the  largest  banks  of  Pasadena. 

Banking  at  Long  Beach 

Long  Beach,  the  Queen  of  the  Beaches, 
has  a  story  of  development  and  achieve- 
ads  almost  like  a  fairy  tale. 
900,  had  a  population  of  2,252 


people.  Today,  as  revealed  by  city  direc¬ 
tory  compilation,  there  are  gathered  within 
its  municipal  boundaries  almost  75,000 
souls.  She  has  miles  and  miles  of  paved 
streets  lined  with  beautiful  homes,  a 
smooth,  sloping,  shallow  sandy  beach, 
metropolitan  hotels,  wonderful  schools  and 
a  varied  line  of  industrial  and  commercial 
interests. 

This  city  offers  today  every  advantage  of 
any  city  in  the  country  and  in  addition  the 
beach  atmosphere  and  the  beach  climate. 
1  hat  it  is  conducive  to  good  health  and  lo 
good  judgment,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the 
bright,  happy  faces  in  evidence  everywhere 
or  catch  the  spirit  of  the  progressive  citi¬ 
zenry,  to  gain  knowledge  of  these  facts. 

There  are  eight  banks  in  Long  Beach,  all 
well-managed  and  sound  institutions. 
There  are  the  First  National,  the  Exchange 
National,  the  California  National,  the  City 
National,  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank, 
the  Long  Beach  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  the 
Marine  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  and 
the  Western  Savings  Bank.  Total  bank 
deposits  as  of  September  6th,  1921,  totaled 
$30,013,499.98. 

Away  down  into  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Western  Texas,  north  as  far  as  Bakers¬ 
field  and  Santa  Barbara,  south  to  the  Mex¬ 


ican  line,  and,  of  course,  west  through  the 
medium  of  foreign  commerce  of  the  city 
into  the  Orient,  and  scattered  through  Los 
Angeles  county  and  adjacent  counties  of 
Southern  California,  are  many  very  fine 
banking  institutions  with  large  deposits 
and  large  resources,  each  functioning  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  its  particular  dis¬ 
trict,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  smallest 
bank,  if  it  functions  properly,  is  no  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  big  bank  that  also  func¬ 
tions  according  to  the  needs  of  its  districts 
and  clientele. 

Under  especial  arrangement  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Clearing  House,  that  organization 
supervises,  inspects  and  guides  the  detail 
of  these  banking  institutions. 

There  are  such  important  communities 
as  Pasadena,  with  $130,724,824.31  of  bank 
resources  in  1920;  Long  Beach,  with  $33.- 
974,857.87  of  bank  resources;  Wilmington, 
San  Pedro,  Redlands,  Riverside,  Pomona, 
Ontario,  Santa  Ana,  Anaheim,  Fullerton, 
Orange,  Ventura,  Oxnard,  Glendale,  Bur¬ 
bank,  San  Fernando,  and  scores  of  other 
banking  centers  like  Santa  Monica,  San 
Diego,  Bakersfield  and  Santa  Barbara,  come 
under  the  influence  of  Los  Angeles,  as  do 
Phoenix,  Prescott  and  Tucson. 


WARREN  L.  WILLIAMS, 
Attorney-at-Law,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LINN  ROY, 

Attorney-at-Law,  Los  Angeles, 


Cal. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  JULY  1,  1921. 


Bank  of  Italy,  Branch . 

Bank  of  San  Pedro . 

California  Bank . 

Citizens  National  Bank . 

Citizens  Trust  &  Savings  Bank . 

Commercial  National  Bank . 

Continental  National  Bank.... . 

Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank . 

First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles . 

First  National  Bank  of  Hollywood . 

First  National  Bank  of  San  Pedro . 

First  National  Bank  of  Wilmington . 

Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank . 

Harbor  Commercial  Savings  Bank . 

Heilman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Highland  Park  Bank.... . 

Hollywood  Savings  Bank . 

Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank . 

Merchants  National  Bank . 

Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank . 

State  Bank  of  San  Pedro . 

Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co . 

United  States  National  Bank . 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.,  Branch . 

Total,  July  1,  1921 . 

Total,  July  1,  1920 . 

Increase . 


Capital 

Deposits 

Tot.  Resources 

$  200,000.00 

$  562,705.16 

$  796,130.87 

22,073,767.13 

26,916,340.12 

250,000.00 

2,241,391.56 

2,582,139.02 

2,000,000.00 

31,925,264.90 

34,737,396.57 

1,800,000.00 

27,228,224.34 

32,152,641.56 

900,000.00 

16,122,298.70 

18,359,052.77 

500,000.00 

6,654,833.44 

8,802,431.10 

300,000.00 

3,455,443.22 

3,960,677.99 

1,500,000.00 

27,095,204.52 

34,491,765.08 

3,500,000.00 

51,967,984.19 

63,822,919.97 

25,000.00 

2,806,074.45 

2,367,734.61 

200,000.00 

1,146,066.03 

1.529,755.20 

50,000.00 

661,671.04 

774,894.55 

2,000,000.00 

33,962,249.85 

37,781,125.83 

50,000.00 

452,813.77 

555,103.58 

1,425,000.00 

31,896,812.32 

33,898,468.24 

75,000.00 

989,590.76 

1,099,820.06 

25.000.00 

810,309.30 

895,533.20 

3,500,000.00 

58,303,950.70 

67,323,869.46 

1,500,000.00 

24,957,853.47 

32,288,261.08 

3,150,000.00 

90,128,816.55 

97,036,889.27 

118,800.00 

1,501,170.45 

1,673,584,31 

1,000,000.00 

6,158,405.58 

8,689,002.88 

200,000.00 

2,654,245.41 

3,189,820.45 

1,195,404.57 

1,182,467.56 

$24,268,800.00 

$446,952,551.41 

$516,907,825.33 

22,110,000.00 

409,397,461.36 

471,690,037.87 

2,158,800.00 

37,555,090.05 

45,217,787.46 
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Washoe  County  Bank 

Reno,  Nevada 

50  YEARS  OLD 

June  18,  1921 

During  half  a  century  this  bank 
has  grown  in  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  clientele  in  an  ever  widen¬ 
ing  sphere  of  service. 

We  thank  our  friends  and  ex¬ 
tend  greetings  and  best  wishes 
for  their  continued  health  and 
prosperity  in  this,  our  Golden 
Anniversary  Year. 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits  -  $700,000.00 
Deposits . $3,500,000.00 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Lindsay,  California 

Oldest  Bank  in  This  District 

RESOURCES  $1,000,000 

W.  A.  BOHLAND,  Pres.  A.  M.  HOSTETTER,  Cashier 

G.  V.  REED,  Vice-Pres.  &  Mgr. 

C.  S.  RUPERT,  Asst.  Cashier  EDITH  BELL,  Asst.  Cashier 

THE  LINDSAY  SAVINGS  BANK 

Associated  with  First  National  Bank 

RESOURCES  $400,000 

E.  L.  DANIELLS,  Pres.  R.  E.  WOLF,  Cashier 

G.  V.  REED,  Vice-Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Two  Banks  : :  One  Management 

RESOURCES  $1,400,000 


The 

First  National  Bank 

of 

Elko,  Nevada 


Capital  and  Surplus 

$175,000.00 


We  solicit  your  Elko  County  Business 


Officers 

J.  A.  Sewell,  President 
A.  E.  Kimball,  Vice  President 
E.  E.  Ennor,  Vice  President  and  Cashier 
W.  L.  Merithew,  Assistant  Cashier 
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VISTA  DEL  ORO 

(The  View  of  Gold) 


The  Averill-Weymouth  Co.,  Inc.,  foreshadowed  San 
Pedro  as  a  city  of  opportunity  and  two  years  ago 
purchased  Vista  Del  Oro,  a  tract  of  land  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  solidly  built  section  of  San  Pedro  and  the 
now  famous  Palos  Verdes  Ranchos. 

The  trend  of  progress  and  the  path  of  development 
of  San  Pedro  is  now  over-lapping  this  land.  $35,000,- 
000  to  be  expended  in  improving  the  Palos  Verdes 
Ranchos  leaves  Vista  Del  Oro  the  keystone  tract  of 
the  harbor  district,  rightly  named  “A  Subdivision 
Masterpiece.’’ 

This  property  is  worthy  of  investigation  and  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  most  conservative  bankers.  We 
cordially  invite  you  to  inspect  it. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Averill-Weymouth  Co.,  Inc., 
admits  that  it  has  the  best  equipped  offices  and  the 
most  efficient  real  estate  organization  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  extend  effi¬ 
cient  and  courteous  service  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  real  estate. 

AVERILL-WEYMOUTH  CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

REAL  ESTATE,  LOANS  AND  INVESTMENTS 
MEMBER  L.  A.  REALTY  BOARD  AND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
PHONE  BROADWAY  8043 

725  South  Olive  Street  Los  Angeles,  California 


ELMER  F.  CROSBY  GEORGE  C.  LUDLOW 


CROSBY  &  LUDLOW 

Investment  Brokers 


Los  Angeles  First  Mortgages 


906  Van  Nuys  Building 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Correspondence  Invited. 


To  Semite 
National  Park 

(Open  All  Year  Round) 

Do  you  realize  that  YOSEMITE 

CALIFORNIA’S  WONDERLAND 

is  open  and  easily  accessible  the  year  round  and  is  as  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  fall  and  winter  as  in  the  summer? 

$13.50 

For  round  trip  Merced,  California,  to  Yosemite,  including 
auto  stage  within  the  Park. 

Side  trip  tickets  and  full  information  can  be  secured  at  any 
railroad  ticket  office  or  address: 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

MERCED,  CALIFORNIA 


Bdway.  5946  Boyle  2583 

STAUFFER  * 
f  CHEMICAL  -f* 
T  COMPANY 


SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

PLANTS 

EAST  26th  ST. 
(Near  Boyle  Ave.) 


710-11  Marsh-Strong  Building 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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MARSH-STRONG  BLDG. 
CABLE  ADDRESS  “MARSHCO" 


COo  ImCo 


Real  Estate 

Rentals-Loans-Insuranc  e 


200  MARSH-STRONG  BLDG. 
NINTH  STREET  AT  SPRING  AND  MAIN 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


On  June  30,  1911,  the  total  assets  of  the 
state  banks  of  Los  Angeles  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  thirteen  and  one-half  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  on  June  30,  1921,  the  assets  of  these 
banks  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
and  one-half  millions  of  dollars,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  and  unparalelled  increase,  not  only  in 
California,  but  in  any  other  state  in  the 
Union. 

Return  to  Commercial  Health 

California,  therefore,  is  going  forward. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  greater  and  more 
normally  diversified  production.  We  are 
receiving  fair  prices  for  our  products.  The 
period  of  readjustment  is  no  longer  a  prob¬ 
lem.  There  is  more  business,  more  employ¬ 
ment  and  less  of  a  thought  of  depression. 
There  have  been  falling  markets,  but  there 
is  a  new  trading  basis  upon  which  all  of  us 
stand  with  more  confidence.  We  offer,  I 
very  earnestly  believe,  an  example  to  every 
other  state  in  the  richness  of  our  varied 
products  and  in  the  seriousness  with  which 
we  are  meeting  our  difficulties.  We  have 
suffered  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  our  suffering  was  incidental  only 
to  the  return  of  our  economic  health. 

Our  speculative  loans  are  disappearing; 
they  are  being  liquidated,  and  we  are  giving 
to  our  farmers,  through  our  banks,  what 
they  need  for  their  seasonal  purposes  and 
for  the  development  of  their  best  economic 
expression.  Our  natural  resources  are  im¬ 
mense,  but  they  are  only  a  small  measure 
of  what  they  will  be. 

Our  banks  and  our  people  have  recovered 
from  the  illusion  that  Europe  is  our  only 
market.  We  have  an  immense  trading 
wealth  in  our  food  products  and  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  North  America,  South  America,  the 
Orient,  Africa,  need  what  we  produce  and 
both  of  our  people  and  our  bankers  are  sen¬ 
sible  of  this  very  vital  fact.  It  is  my  very 
serious  belief  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  unexampled  prosperity. 


Twelfth  Reserve  District 

By  JOHN  PERRIN, 

Reserve  Agent,  San  Francisco  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

The  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District 
contains  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  California,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Arizona 
(except  five  counties  in  Southeastern  Ari¬ 
zona)  embracing  683,852  square  miles  out 
of  a  total  of  2,970,000  square  miles  for  the 
United  States. 

The  population  of  the  district  was  in  1910, 
5,089,264;  in  1920,  6,858,642. 

Products 

In  1919  the  value  of  its  principal  products 
was : 

Agriculture  . $2,039,905,000 

Livestock  .  854,189,000 

Mineral  .  338,768,000 

Manufacture  .  1,263,628,142 


Total  . $4,496,490,142 


The  yield  of  principal  crops,  with  ratio  of 
the  district  yield  to  the  total  of  the  United 
States,  follows : 


Wheat  . 

....101,788,000  bushels 

Per  Cent 
11 

Barley  . 

.  .  .  .  43,628,000  bushels 

24 

Oats  . 

.  .  . .  40,283,000  bushels 

3 

Rice  . 

.  .  .  .  7,881,000  bushels 

19 

Hay  . 

. .  . .  12,149,000  tons 

11 

Cotton  . 

177,000  bales 

1.5 

Sugar  beets  . . . 

. .  . .  2,035,000  tons 

31.7 

Beans  . 

48 

Potatoes  . 

.  .  . .  31,879,000  bushels 

9 

Hops  . 

. . .  .  27,759,000  pounds 

94.5 

Apples  . 

.  .  .  .  31,935,000  bushels 

40.5 

Peaches  . 

. .  . .  22,769,000  bushels 

45.1 

Pears  . 

.  .  . .  6,897,000  bushels 

49.5 

Oranges  . 

.  .  . .  17,350,000  boxes 

72 

Lemons  . 

.  .  .  .  3,900,000  boxes 

98 

Banking  Resources 

June  7,  1911  June  20,  1917  April  28,  1921 

Number  of  Banks  .  1,589  1,741  1,854 

Capital  &  Surplus  170,272,240  $282,811,000  $357,925,894 

Total  Resources  . $1,567,274,897  $2,487,003,000  $3,588,665,619 

Of  the  1,854  banks  in  the  district,  848  with 
combined  capital  and  surplus  of  $241,897,939 
and  total  resources  of  $2,481,500,  approxi¬ 


mately  70  per  cent  of  the  total  banking  re¬ 
sources  of  the  district,  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

The  bank  opened  for  business  November 
16,  1914.  Its  progress  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing  table : 

Nov.  19,  1915  Apr.  5,  1917  Aug.  31,  1921 

Total  Resources  . $21,002,000  $48,931,000  $395,653,000 

F.  R.  Notes  in  circulation  2,814,000  15,504,000  225,722,000 

Rediscounts  and  bills 

bought  .  1,578,000  7, 222,000  132,127,000 

As  its  business  expanded,  in  order  better 
to  serve  the  community,  branches  were  es¬ 
tablished  and  the  district  subdivided.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  branch  banks  with  the  terri¬ 
tory  allocated  to  each : 

Spokane:  Eastern  Washington  and  Idaho  Pan¬ 
handle. 

Seattle:  Western  Washington. 

Portland:  Oregon. 

Salt  Lake  City:  Utah,  Eastern  Nevada,  and  Idaho 
(excepting  panhandle). 

Los  Angeles:  Arizona  and  Southern  California. 

Due  to  the  great  diversity  of  products  and 
seasons  in  the  district,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  has  never  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  seek  financial  aid  outside  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  but  has  frequently  assisted  other  dis¬ 
tricts  financially  by  the  purchase  of  bank¬ 
ers’  acceptances  from  other  Federal  reserve 
banks. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  UTICA 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $1,250,000 
Surplus  and  Profits  $1,800,000 

Bank  of  Utica  Founded  1812 
Succeeded  by  First  National  Bank  of  Utica 
1865 

Oneida  County  Bank  Merged  1  900 
Charles  B.  Rogers,  President 
Beecher  M.  Crouse,  Vice-President 
Henry  R.  Williams,  Vice-President 
Frank  A.  Bosworth,  Vice-President 
William  C.  Wright,  Cashier 
Francis  A.  Nichols,  Assistant  Cashier 
The  Largest  and  Strongest  National  Bank  in 
Central  New  York 


ROM  the  standpoint  of  investments  as  well 
as  other  phases  of  business  Los  Angeles 
presents  an  interesting  study  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time. 

Visitors  to  the  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 

_  can  Bankers  Association  who  desire  to  in- 

orm  themselves  regarding  the  investment  situation 
here  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so  at  this  office  when¬ 
ever  they  find  it  convenient. 


LOS  ANGELES 

610  Van  Nuys  Building,  Seventh  and  Spring  Streets 


Member  Federal  Reserve 

Jlattfe  of  ii>anta  Jflomca 

COMMERCIAL  -  SAVINGS 
SANTA  MONICA.  CALIFORNIA 


OFFICERS 

H.  M.  Gorham .  President 

H.  J.  Engelbrecht .  Vice-President 

H.  E.  Hudson . Cashier 

C.  H.  Power.... . Assistant  Cashier 

B.  M.  Power. . Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

H.  M.  Gorham  H.  J.  Engelbrecht  N.  H.  Hamilton 
J.  S.  Hunt  A.  M.  Chaffey  M.  M.  Fogel 
H.  E.  Hudson 


Oldest  and  Largest  Bank  in  the  Bay  District 
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California’s  Banking  Power 

The  Superintendent  of  Banks  Sets  Forth  the  Banking  Strength  of  the 
State  with  Special  Emphasis  on]  the  Service  of  the  Savings  Banks. 

By  JOHNATHAN  S.  DODGE, 

State  Superintendent  of  Banks,  San  Francisco. 


The  banking  power  of  California  is  great¬ 
er  now  than  it  ever  was  in  its  history.  "1  he 
assets  of  our  banks,  national  and  state,  ag¬ 
gregate  more  than  $2,400,000,000.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  sum  is  not  an  expression  of  infla¬ 
tion.  It  involves  none  of  the  false  values, 
either  of  over  extended  credit  or  of  cur¬ 
rency.  The  aggregate  assets  of  our  banks, 
expressed  in  terms  of  money,  are  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  these  institutions  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  of  the  people  of  this  state. 

Our  banks  are  sound  and  safe ;  they  have 
passed  the  crisis  of  post-war  readjustment; 
they  have  absorbed  losses,  and  notably 
they  have  accommodated  themselves  to  new 
economic  values.  They  are  ready  to  meet 
the  new  demands  of  progressive  enterprises. 
They  are  at  the  command  of  our  legitimate 
productive  industries.  They  are  playing 
their  part  ably  and  with  great  vision. 

As  a  whole,  they  have  resisted  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  over  expansion.  Individually  they 
have  been,  except  in  negligible  instances, 
in  harmony  with  our  law.  They  are  in  inti¬ 
mate  and  sympathetic  touch  with  those  of 
our  people  that  require  credit.  They  are 
in  earnest  co-operation  with  those  whose 
thrift  means  so  much  to  the  development  of 
our  great  natural  advantages. 

Economically  the  state  has  passed  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  the  fire  of  the  World  War. 
Financially  and  economically,  California 
presents  a  brilliant  condition,  colored  nei¬ 
ther  by  optimism  nor  by  hope,  but  by  sub¬ 
stantial  fact.  The  state  is  prosperous,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  on  the  high  road  to  new 
wealth,  widely  distributed  and  soundly  ad¬ 
ministered. 

The  California  Bank  Act 

The  banking  law  of  California  places  the 
state  in  the  first  rank  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  financially  and  economically.  It  is 
gratifying  to  recall  that  during  the  upheaval 
that  was  incident  to  the  World  War,  Cali¬ 
fornia  not  only  financed  her  own  needs, 
but  was  able  very  measurably  to  assist  in 
financing  the  needs  of  states  in  other  federal 
reserve  districts.  California  is  still  financ¬ 
ing  her  own  economic  necessities  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant  instance. 

The  State’s  Banking  Power 

The  banking  power,  so  expressive  of  our 
present  development  and  so  eloquent  of  our 
future  progress,  is  expressed  in  the  com¬ 
bined  assets  of  our  national  and  state  banks. 
A  brief  review  of  the  items  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  these  banks  is  timely  and  important. 
There  are  in  California  four  hundred  and 
twenty-three  banks  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  branches  of  banks  operating 
under  the  laws  of  this  state.  Of  the  branch 
offices  so  enumerated,  most  are  actually 
large  influential  banks,  contributing  to  very 
large  economic  areas  and  in  any  other  con¬ 
sideration  than  that  of  designation  they 
would  be  esteemed  as  big  banks  operating 
in  distant  economic  fields.  In  the  national 
system  in  California  there  are  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen  banks,  giving  us  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  total  of  state  banks  and  branch  officek 
and  national  banks  in  California  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  institutions  from 
whom  the  productive  public  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  credit  and  to  whom  the  wage 


JOHNATHAN  S.  DODGE, 

State  Superintendent  of  Banks,  San  Francisco. 

earners  and  professional  classes  look  for 
conservation  of  their  savings. 

In  segregating  the  assets  of  the  national 
and  state  banks  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son,  we  find  that  in  the  state  banks  there 
are  assets  aggregating  one  billion,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-six  million,  and  in  national 
banks,  nine  hundred  and  twelve  million, 
showing  that  in  our  total  banking  power 
the  state  banks  represent  sixty-two  per 
cent  of  the  whole  and  the  national  banks 
thirty-eight  per  cent. 

In  the  state  banks  there  is  an  aggregate 
of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  millions  of 
dollars  in  loans,  and  in  the  national  banks 
five  hundred  and  nine  million  dollars,  dis¬ 
closing  that  in  loans  state  banks  have  grant¬ 
ed  sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  whole  and  the 
national  banks  thirty-seven  per  cent.  In 
the  state  banks  there  is  a  magnificent  ag¬ 
gregate  of  one  billion,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  million  of  deposits,  and  in  the  na¬ 
tional  banks  five  hundred  and  eighty-three 
million  dollars,  disclosing  a  relationship  of 
deposit  liability  of  sixty-nine  per  cent  in  the 
state  banks  and  thirty-one  per  cent  in  the 
national  banks. 

The  Savings  Bank  System 

In  analyzing  these  very  significant  items, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  banks  op¬ 
erating  under  the  laws  of  California  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  savings  bank  system.  They  are 
enlarging  very  rapidly  their  capacity  in 
commercial  banking  and  now  possess  some¬ 
thing  over  three  hundred  and  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  in  commercial  deposits.  They  are  in 
their  savings  department  contributing  meas¬ 
urably  to  commercial  operations  in  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  invest  in  bankers’  acceptances  and 
commercial  paper  of  a  grade  and  character 
fixed  by  the  statutes.  There  is  notably  a 
tendency,  recently  and  very  definitely  ex¬ 
pressed,  on  the  part  of  national  banks  in 
California  to  enter  the  state  system,  and 
we  shall  have  a  growing  and  wider  expres¬ 
sion  of  commercial  activities  in  our  state 


banks.  For  the  moment,  however,  the  sav¬ 
ings  banks  of  California  maintain  dominance 
in  relation  to  the  commercial  banks  in  the 
state  system.  There  are  in  the  savings  banks 
of  California  an  immense  aggregate  of  more 
than  nine  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of 
deposits,  constituting  the  funds  that  shall 
in  wisdom  be  distributed  to  promote  the 
natural  development  of  California. 

We  have  before  us  a  splendid  prospect 
and  our  savings  banks  in  a  most  material 
way  are  to  develop  that  prospect  into  a 
reality;  in  the  realization  of  our  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  power,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
state  in  the  Union;  in  the  subjection  of  our 
land  to  irrigation;  in  reclamation;  in  public 
utilities;  in  the  building  of  school  houses;  of 
roads,  and  in  housing,  our  savings  banks  are 
called  upon  to  play  a  part  which  calls  for 
every  element  of  their  enterprise  and  their 
resources  in  bringing  to  our  state  the  sub¬ 
stantial  rewards  of  its  natural  advantages. 
Incidental  to  these  wonderful  enterprises, 
our  savings  banks  are  contributing  very 
seriously  to  the  seasonal  and  occasional 
needs  of  commerce  through  the  agency  of 
short  time  credit  instruments. 

The  wonderful  resources  of  California  are 
yet  to  be  exploited,  and  our  savings  banks 
have  very  gravely  a  great  task  to  perform 
in  assisting  in  that  enterprise  which  has  as 
its  objective  the  organization  and  realiza¬ 
tion  of  our  natural  resources.  In  this  great 
undertaking  there  are  at  least  two  million, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  people  in 
California  intimately  and  personally  con¬ 
cerned.  They  are  the  depositors  in  our  state 
banks,  exclusive  of  our  national  banks.  Of 
these  state  bank  depositors  one  million  five 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  are  deposit¬ 
ors  in  our  savings  banks  and  six  hundred 
seventy  thousand  depositors  in  our  commer¬ 
cial  banks.  It  is  interesting  in  passing  to 
note  that  there  is  an  average  savings  de¬ 
posit  in  our  savings  banks  of  more  than  five 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  there  is  a 
per  capita  deposit  of  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-six  dollars.  This  represents 
actual  and  not  inflated  economic  values. 
It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  compare  with 
an  example  the  very  remarkable  growth 
that  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last 
ten  years.  We  have  gone  forward  in  our 
state  banking  system  safely  and  surely. 
We  have  suffered,  endured  and  overcome 
the  upheaval  of  the  World  War  and  are 
mastering  its  vicissitudes  with  wisdom.  A 
comparison  of  figures,  therefore,  as  of  ten 
years  ago  and  today  will  not  be  unsound. 

Indications  of  Growth 

I  have  taken,  simply  as  an  example,  and 
indicative  of  a  general  condition,  signifi¬ 
cant,  aggregate  items  from  the  banks  of  Los 
Angeles  County  as  of  date  June  30,  1911, 
and  of  June  30,  1921.  On  June  30,  1911,  the 
state  banks  of  Los  Angeles  County  had 
something  more  than  ninety-five  millions 
in  deposits.  Of  these  a  little  more  than  sev¬ 
enty-six  millions  were  savings  deposits  and 
nineteen  millions  were  commercial  depos¬ 
its.  On  June  30,  1921,  the  state  banks  of 
Los  Angeles  County  had  more  than  three 
hundred  and  forty-one  millions  in  deposits, 
of  which  two  hundred  forty-three  millions 
were  savings  deposits  and  ninety-eight  mil¬ 
lions  were  commercial  deposits. 
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FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANK 


FOIT  WOETM 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

United  States  Depository 

Capital . $1,500,000 

Surplus .  1 ,500,000 


OSCAR  WELLS,  President 

J.  K.  FLEMING,  Vice-President 

THOMAS  BOWRON,  Vice-President 
K.  W.  BERRY,  Vice-President 

F.  S.  FOSTER,  Cashier 

W.  D.  ROBERTSON,  Assistant  Cashier 

W.  C.  O  FERRALL,  Assistant  Cashier 

PAUL  ANGELL,  Assistant  Cashier 

LANGSTON  McCALLEY,  Assistant  Cashier 
J.  A.  HOLCOMB,  Auditor 


Tfta®  CONVENTION  CITY  ©IF  fclh®  A.  B.  A. 


We  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  for  hosts  the 
business  men  of  a  city  typically  western  yet 
modern  to  the  last  degree,  a  city  built  by  men 
of  vision,  a  city  which  exemplifies  the  ideal  of 
every  true  American. 

We  will  be  represented  at  the  convention  by 
Vice-President 

WHLUAM  M0  MASSIE 


4  B7l 


Tkd  FoiHt  Woirttk  Naftismal  Bsumk 
Fmfc  Woirttk,  T 


MERCHANTS 

NATIONAL  BANK 


OFFICERS 

JOHN  KERR  BRANCH . President 

THOS.  B.  McADAMS . Vice-President 

JOHN  A.  BRANCH . Vice-President 

W.  F.  AUGUSTINE . Vice-President 

G.  JETER  JONES . Vice-President 

M.  C.  BRANCH . Vice-President 

JOHN  C.  WHITE . • . Cashier 

L.  B.  THOMAS . Asst.  Cashier 

OLIVER  C.  WHITE . Asst  Cashier 

HARRY  P.  GILLESPIE . Asst.  Cashier 

H.  HITER  HARRIS . Asst.  Cashier 


Resources  over  $19,000,000.00 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $2,000,000.00 

1 1th  and  Main  Streets  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


For  Prompt  Returns 

Send  Your  Hawaiian  Items  to 

The  Peoples  Bank,  limited 

HILO,  HAWAII 

Branches 

Kealakekua  Kohala  Honokaa 
Affiliated  Banks 

The  Security  Trust  Company,  Limited 

HILO,  HAWAII 

The  Bank  of  Kauai,  Limited 

KAPAA,  KAUAI 
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The  Why  of  a  City's  Greatness 

Los  Angeles  Viewed  and  Reviewed  by  an  Able  Eastern  Journalist  Who 
Analyzes  its  Strategic  Situation,  Attractions  and  Metropolitan  Equipment. 

By  CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT,  JR. 


Why  is  Los  Angeles  the  largest  city  in 
the  Far  West  today?  We  hear  so  much 
concerning  the  climate,  the  movies,  the 
boastfulness  of  Southern  California  that  we 
are  a  little  loath  to  believe  them  when  they 
tell  us  about  Los  Angeles.  The  city  is  not 
built  by  the  climate  nor  by  the  movies.  It 
was  pioneered  and  constructed  by  men.  It  is 
the  community  spirit  from  every  other  state 
in  the  Union,  concentrated  in  the  space  of  a 
few  square  miles,  which  gives  Los  Angeles 
a  net  population  of  611,636  inhabitants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1920  census.  These  official 
figures  show  that  city  to  be  nearly  70,000 
greater  in  population  than  the  next  largest 
city  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  establishes  it 
as  the  forty-fourth  city  in  the  world.  Since 
1910  Los  Angeles  has  come  from  seventeenth 
place  to  tenth  in  the  United  States.  This 
gain  in  population  during  the  last  ten  years 
was  nearly  five  times  the  average  gain  for 
the  United  States. 

The  motion  picture  industry  in  reality 
plays  but  a  small  part.  Of  the  total  city 
population  only  15,000  are  annually  em¬ 
ployed  by  motion  picture  firms.  True,  mil¬ 
lions  in  capital  are  invested  in  the  plants, 
and  the  payroll  approximates  $30,000,000  an¬ 
nually,  but  these  are  small  figures  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  totals  derived  from  other  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  making  Los  Angeles. 

Larger  and  much  richer  in  resources 
than  many  of  the  duchies  and  principalities 
of  Europe,  and  greater  in  area  than  Connec¬ 
ticut,  is  the  region  of  which  Los  Angeles  is 
the  center.  The  city  was  founded  in  1781 
by  a  handful  of  colonists  who  had  been  re¬ 
cruited  in  Mexico.  At  that  time  it  bore  the 
sonorous  title  of  Nuestra  Senora  la  Reina 
de  Los  Angeles.  As  late  as  1880  the  census 
gave  it  a  population  of  but  a  scant  11,000. 
Business  was  dull  and  there  was  no  sign  that 
the  city  was  on  the  eve  of  a  marvelous 
growth.  Five  years  later,  on  November  9, 
1885,  the  last  spike  Was  driven  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  Railway,  thus  completing 
a  new  overland  route  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  The  great  real  estate  boom 
of  1886  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  way  in  which  Los  Angeles  held  up  under 
the  reaction  that  inevitably  followed  the 
collapse  of  the  speculative  period  of  1895 
is  still  another  chapter  to  add  to  its  annals. 
From  this  time  on  the  growth  of  the  city 
has  been  wonderfully  rapid. 

A  Region  of  Good  Roads 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
single  paved  street  in  this  area,  and  today 
there  are  1,236  miles  of  paved  boulevards 
within  the  city  limits.  Millions  have  been 
spent  on  these  highways,  which  radiate  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  to  all  points  of  the  surrounding  country. 
There  are  more  than  400  miles  of  improved, 
but  not  paved  roads  within  an  area  of  four 
miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  rep¬ 
resent  the  highest  development  of  construc¬ 
tion.  This  is  admitted  to  comprise  the  best 
developed  county  road  system  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  111,435  Los  Angeles  au¬ 
tomobiles  were  registered  last  year.  This  is 
an  average  of  one  vehicle  for  every  five 
persons,  and  is  said  to  be  the  record  of  the 
world.  The  Los  Angeles  Auto  Speedway, 
open  this  year,  is  the  finest  track  for  cyclonic 
motor  events  in  the  country.  It  is  an  ellipse, 
one  and  one-fourth  miles  in  circumference, 


and  has  seating  accommodations  for  104,000 
persons. 

Industrially  speaking,  Los  Angeles  is  the 
growing  metropolis  of  the  Southwest.  It 
now  has  approximately  3,200  manufacturing- 
concerns.  In  the  last  seventeen  years  the 
increase  in  the  products  of  factories  in  this 
area  was  in  excess  of  600  per  cent.  In  1919 
the  investment  in  factories  here  was  more 
than  $200,000,000.  The  product  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  for  1919  was  a  little  less  than  $400, 
000,000.  Government  figures  show  that  the 


One  day  recently,  when  I  entered  the 
Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles,  President  J.  A.  Graves  bore  on 
his  face  a  most  benign  and  happy  smile. 

Looking  me  straight  in  the  eye,  he  delivered 
himself  of  the  following:  “If  you  want  some¬ 
thing  good  for  your  damned  old  paper,  pub¬ 
lish  this,”  and  the  “this”  he  handed  me  was 
an  article  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  why,  the  wherefore,  and  the 
whichness  of  Los  Angeles,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  this  article  was  printed. — 
Editor. 


1911  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
city  turned  out  products  to  the  value  of 
$103,458,000  in  1919.  These  figures  do  not 
include  many  plants  just  outside  the  corpo¬ 
rate  limits. 

Attractions  for  Workingmen 

In  the  last  year  313  new  industries  have 
located  here.  The  greatest  of  these  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio,  which  is  now 
constructing  a  plant  to  cost  $25,000,000.  This 
company  has  purchased  a  tract  of  800  acres 
and  expects  to  employ  more  than  8,000  in 
the  twelve  buildings  which  are  in  process  of 
construction.  In  a  conversation  with  H. 
Osterloh,  general  manager  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Company,  I  was  informed  that  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  its  employees  was  50  per  cent 
higher  in  Los  Angeles  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  country.  There  are  several  explana¬ 
tions  of  this.  An  employee  can  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  purchase  his  own  bunga¬ 
low  in  as  fine  a  locality  as  the  wealthiest  res¬ 
ident  of  other  cities.  He  doesn’t  have  to 
buy  heavy  clothes,  for  the  temperature  va¬ 
ries  but  little  the  year  round.  He  seldom  has 
to  resort  to  fuel,  for  heat  alone,  and  when 
he  does  it  is  at  his  back  door.  He  has 
schools  maintained  by  the  highest  per  cap¬ 
ita  rate  in  the  country.  The  average  la¬ 
borer  can  get  more  out  of  life  here  than 
elsewhere.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Osterloh  said, 
“worth  the  discount  on  the  pay  check  to 
reside  in  Los  Angeles.” 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  oil  supply  of  the  United 
States  is  produced,  and  yet  we  hear  less  of 
these  great  fields  than  those  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  The  total  yield  in  1918  was 
more  than  100,000,000  barrels,  and  half  of 
this  was  produced  from  wells  within  an  area 
of  two  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  operates  a  large 
refinery  at  El  Segundo,  with  a  daily  capac¬ 
ity  of  30,000  barrels.  Today  the  petroleum 


industry  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
world.  The  oil  produced  in  the  Los  Angeles 
field  differs  from  that  of  the  more  eastern 
states,  being  of  a  heavier  grade,  with  an 
asphaltum  base,  and  it  is  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  for  fuel.  Railroad  experience  shows 
that  four  barrels  of  fuel  oil  at  75  cents  a 
barrel  are  equivalent  to  one  ton  of  coal  cost¬ 
ing  $8.  The  vast  store  of  oil  available  is  an¬ 
other  important  factor  in  contributing  to 
the  industrial  activities  of  the  city.  Identi¬ 
fied  with  it  is  the  increasing  production  of 
natural  gas.  This  product  is  now  piped  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  is  used  as  fuel  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  glass,  steel,  and  various  clay 
products. 

This  city  is  also  the  center  of  a  number 
of  rich  mineral  fields.  The  chief  products, 
exclusive  of  petroleum,  are  gold  and  borax. 
There  are  also  produced  silver,  copper,  clay, 
gypsum,  cement,  lime  and  other  mineral 
substances.  The  manufacture  of  mining 
machinery  and  supplies  gives  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  people.  There  are  five 
large  cement  mills  in  operation  in  the  city, 
and  their  product  is  being  exported  freely. 
Pumice  and  talc  are  now  being  shipped  to 
the  Eastern  factories.  Large  deposits  of 
silica  offer  opportunities  for  glass  manufac¬ 
turing.  Vast  bodies  of  high-grade  iron  ore 
await  the  coming  of  blast  furnaces.  Many 
chemical  establishments  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  city  in  the  last  few  years. 

A  Stupendous  Enterprise 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  enterprises 
ever  undertaken  by  an  American  munici¬ 
pality  was  the  building  of  the  Los  Angeles 
aqueduct,  which  involved  the  acquisition  of 
the  rights  to  the  flow  of  the  Owens  River 
and  tributary  streams  which  drain  the  east¬ 
ern  face  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  Begun 
in  1904,  the  aqueduct  was  formally  dedi¬ 
cated  and  placed  in  operation  in  1913.  The 
total  cost  was  $24,500,000.  This  aqueduct 
provides  a  domestic  supply  for  more  than 
1,000,000  people  and  for  the  irrigation  of 
135,000  acres  of  land.  In  addition,  by  taking- 
advantage  of  natural  conditions,  the  city 
from  this  source  is  able  to  generate  hydro¬ 
electric  energy  estimated  at  120,000  horse¬ 
power.  It  is  the  longest  aqueduct  in  the 
world,  bringing  water  to  the  city  a  distance 
of  more  than  250  miles  from  the  snow- 
clad  slopes  of  Mt.  Whitney.  The  project 
included  the  building  of  six  great  reservoirs. 
It  carries  ten  times  as  much  water  as  all 
the  aqueducts  of  Rome  combined.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  deliver  a  minimum  of  258,000,000 
gallons  daily  to  a  reservoir  tw!enty-five 
miles  northwest  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Hall.  The  system  is  gravity  throughout. 
No  pumping-  plants  are  required. 

This  great  water-course  is  constructed  en¬ 
tirely  of  steel  and  concrete.  About  1,250,000 
barrels  of  cement  were  required  for  lining 
the  aqueduct.  An  army  of  nearly  4,000  men 
was  employed,  the  work  being  carried  on 
at  forty-five  different  points  at  once.  The 
water  flows  through  fifty-two  miles  of  tun¬ 
nel,  twelve  miles  of  siphon,  100  miles  of 
lined  and  covered  conduit,  forty  miles  of 
open  canal,  twenty-one  miles  of  open  un¬ 
lined  canal,  and  nine  miles  of  reservoirs. 
Much  preparatory  work  had  to  be  done, 
including  the  construction  of  225  miles  of 
mountain  roads  and  trails,  many  of  which 
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“A  THOUSAND  CATTLE  ON  A  THOUSAND  HILLS” 

The  hills  are  still  there;  the  cattle  are  dwindling! 

The  very  fact  that  the  livestock  industry  is  founded  on  the  most  vital  of  every-day  necessities  make  it  inevitable 
that  its  recent  condition  of  price  inflation  brought  about  by  circumstances  over  which  its  operators  had  little  control 
should  be  among  the  first  to  be  liquidated  to  a  normal  basis. 

The  same  fact,  however,  will  render  equally  inevitable  the  establishment  of  a  firm  basis  of  values,  especially  in  face 
of  the  generally  depleted  condition  of  our  breeding  flocks  and  herds.  This  basis  has  already  been  reached  and  through 
the  purchase  of  livestock  paper  from  established  and  proven  livestock  loan  companies,  support  will  be  given  which  will 
enable  stock  growers  to  again  operate  at  a  profit. 


PORTLAND  CATTLE  LOAN  COMPANY 

North  Portland,  Oregon 


Imperial 

Live  Stock  *nd  Mortgage  Company 

CAPITAL  $2,000,000 

OWNED  BY  OVER  FOUR  HUNDRED 

SUBSTANTIAL  CITIZENS  OF  CALI¬ 
FORNIA,  ARIZONA  AND  NEVADA, 

whose  estimated  individual  responsibility 
exceeds  fifty  million  dollars, — conducts  a 
cattle  loan  and  land  mortgage  business,  and 
endeavors  to  supply  its  clients  at  all  times 
with  the  best  there  is  in  Cattle  Paper  and 

Real  Estate  loans. 

CATTLE  PAPER 

ALL  OUR  LOANS  ARE  CAREFULLY  AND  CONSERVATIVELY 

SELECTED  BY  EXPERTS  WHO  KNOW  HOW.  Our  borrowers 

are  practical  and  successful  cattle  men  of  highest  moral  and  financial 
responsibility. 

May  we  send  you  a  descriptive  list  of  our  choice,  short-time  liquid 
cattle  paper,  with  prompt  payment  guaranteed;  also,  real  estate  loans. 

Personal  Attention  Given  to  All  Matters 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited 

223-233  Merchants  National  Bank  Building  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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were  cut  in  solid  rock,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
stalling  of  a  telephone  system  350  miles 
long.  In  addition,  the  city  caused  to  be 
built  a  broad-gauge  railroad  from  Mojave 
to  Owenyo,  a  distance  of  142  miles  across 
the  Mojave  Desert.  The  city  also  built 
three  hydro-electric  pow'er  plants  to  gen¬ 
erate  power  and  light  for  camps  and  tun¬ 
nels,  which  it  still  maintains.  A  municipal 
light  and  power  system  for  the  whole  city 
is  about  completed. 

Los  Angeles  has  a  splendid  street  railway 
system.  The  total  mileage,  all  electric,  is 
591.  Most  of  this  has  four  tracks  abreast 
and  operates  a  car  every  minute  and  a 
quarter.  The  interurban  electric  roads  ra¬ 
diating  from  the  city  have  an  aggregate  of 
1,095  miles  of  double  track. 

Los  Angeles  shows  a  smaller  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  than  any  other  of  fifty 
principal  cities  in  which  federal  investiga¬ 
tions  were  made,  according  to  detailed  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
Washington.  Among  the  cities  enumerated 
in  the  governmental  statement  of  April  22, 
were  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Birmingham, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Denver,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Kansas 
City,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  Omaha,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  St.  Louis,  Salt 
Lake  City,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

Prices  of  Land 

The  price  of  land  in  the  Los  Angeles  dis¬ 
trict  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  $50  to 
$100  per  acre  for  land  adapted  to  grain,  hay, 
and  deciduous  fruits,  without  irrigation,  up 
to  $500  per  acre  for  first-class  citrus  land, 
with  ample  water  rights.  There  are  bearing 
orange  groves  inside  the  city  limits  of  Los 
Angeles  that  pay  good  interest  on  $3,000 
an  acre.  A  mistaken  idea  prevails  through¬ 
out  the  East,  to  some  extent,  that  farming 
is  carried  on  in  this  section  only  by  means 
of  irrigation,  and  that  without  it  crops  would 
be  a  failure.  For  all  grains  and  winter  crops 
irrigation  is  not  employed.  Corn  is  irri¬ 
gated  in  some  localities. 

The  shipment  of  citrus  fruits  from  this 
section  last  season  amounted  to  47,736  car¬ 
loads.  Deciduous  fruits  are  shipped  canned, 
fresh  and  dried.  An  active  demand  for  dried 
fruit  has  grown  up  in  foreign  countries. 
Walnuts  and  strawberries  are  important 
crops.  Alfalfa,  a  most  valuable  forage  plant, 
is  cut  from  six  to  nine  times  a  year.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat  and  barley  are  raised.  Corn 
sometimes  grows  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet. 
Pumpkins  have  been  raised  weighing  more 
than  400  nounrh  Hundreds  of  acres  are  de¬ 
rivation  of  celery,  which  is 


sent  East  by  the  trainload.  I  once  saw  a 
freight  train  of  thirty-four  cars  filled  with 
nothing  but  celery.  The  largest  olive  grove 
in  the  world  is  within  the  city  limits. 

San  Pedro,  the  Harbor  of  Los  Angeles 

San  Pedro,  the  harbor  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  discovered  in  1542,  but  it  was  more 
than  300  years  before  any  development  work 
was  done  on  it.  It  did  not  enter  its  present 
phase  of  improvement  until  1909.  The  fed¬ 
eral  government  has  expended  on  improve¬ 
ment  work  there  since  1871  nearly  $6,000,- 
000.  The  city  is  spending  $10,000,000  on 
further  improvement  of  this  great  port.  Pro¬ 
tecting  the  outer  harbor  is  the  massive  rock 
breakwater,  more  than  two  miles  in  length, 
begun  by  the  government  in  1896  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1910,  at  a  total  expenditure  of 
$3,500,000.  It  terminates  at  the  seaward 
end  in  a  magnificent  steel  and  concrete  light¬ 
house  with  an  occulting  light  of  67,900  can- 
dlepower.  The  dredging  of  the  inner  chan¬ 
nels  was  completed  quite  recently,  giving 
the  city  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.  United  States  pierhead  lines,  as  now 
established,  permit  the  development  of  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-four  miles  of  wharf 
frontage.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
35,283  linear  feet  of  wharves  in  the  harbor, 
of  Avhich  13,315  feet  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipality.  A  six-story  reinforced 
concrete  warehouse,  containing  eleven  acres 
of  floor  space,  fully  equipped  with  elevators, 
gravity  chutes,  hoists,  scales,  and  sprinkler 
system,  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  inner 
harbor.  Six  transit  sheds,  each  100  feet  in 
length,  have  been  constructed.  All  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  wharves  are  on  channels  having  a 
depth  of  thirty-five  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 
On  the  shores  of  the  outer  harbor  there  are 
immense  lumber  yards,  where  vessels  may 


P.  H.  O'NEIL 

Investments 

326  Story  Building 
Los  Angeles 


discharge  their  cargoes  direct,  for  Los  An¬ 
geles  is  the  greatest  lumber  importing  city 
in  the  world. 

Shipbuilding  was  born  of  the  war.  It  is 
now  among  the  city’s  new  industries.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  there  was  not  a  yard  south  of 
San  Francisco  which  could  build  a  steel 
ship.  So  Los  Angeles  dredged  out  the 
swampland  and  made  a  record  for  the 
United  States  in  turning  out  a  steel  ship 
from  the  time  they  started  to  build  their 
yard  to  the  day  it  was  completed.  A  city 
not  accustomed  to  iron  and  steel  went  to 
work  with  all  its  heart,  and  the  result  aston¬ 
ished  America. 

Leads  in  Education 

Los  Angeles  is  credited  with  paying  a 
larger  per  capita  tax  for  education  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
now  800  school  buildings  within  the  city 
proper,  and  even  this  number  is  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  ever-increasing 
population.  The  private  schools  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  are  many  and  varied.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  large  business  colleges  and  two  uni¬ 
versities.  The  valuation  of  school  property 
is  $18,514,938.  The  combined  salaries  of  the 
5147  teachers  reached  a  total  of  $6,765,213 
last  year.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is 
about  178,432.  Only  Massachusetts  and  Ne¬ 
braska  surpass  California  in  the  matter  of 
educational  facilities  for  the  very  young. 
Los  Angeles  leads  the  cities  of  the  Coast 
in  this  most  important  department. 

When  we  judge  the  size  of  a  city  we  must 
necessarily  know  some  of  its  financial  assets. 
The  bank  clearings  of  the  twenty-six  Los 
Angeles  banks  for  1919  were  $2,339,401,197. 
The  postoffice  business  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $3,271,849.96,  while  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  building  permits  was  close  to 
$30,000,000.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
city  on  August  1  of  this  year,  according  to 
government  figures,  was  $629,478,343  for  the 
area  of  365.67  square  miles. 

Today  I  am  sitting  in  our  bungalow 
watching  the  greatest  city  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  at  my  feet.  Thirty  miles  to  the  east 
I  can  see  the  snowclad  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Madres,  ten  miles  west  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  Pacific,  three  miles  north  the  black 
forests  of  the  high  Sierras,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  to  the  south,  the  citrus  groves 
for  which  Southern  California  is  renowned. 
It  is  a  romantic  and  interesting  sight,  and  I 
believe  that  before  the  next  decade  passes 
the  “City  of  the  Angels”  will  have  passed 
the  million  mark,  and  in  doing  so  will  have 
placed  itself  as  the  fifth  city  of  the  United 
States. 
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PART  OF  THE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

Marco  H.  Heilman,  chairman,  I,  W.  R.  Morehouse,  vice  chairman,  2,  C.  A.  Lyman  3,  Dr.  Brougher  4,  S.  N.  Clark  5,  L.  L.  Edwards  6,  Burton  Knisely  7,  Don  Francisco  8, 
H.  B.  Titcomb  9,  G.  G.  Young  10,  Dr.  E.  F.  Magnin  1  1 ,  C.  H.  Noll  12,  Harry  Chandler  13,  Louis  M.  Cole  14,  Bert  Butterworth  15,  Joseph  Scott  16 


We  are  prepared  to  take  care  of 
any  San  Jose  business 


The 


First  National  Bank 


of  San  Jose,  California 


Assets  approximately 


$10,000,000 


THIS  town  is  headquarters  for 
dried  fruit  and  canned  fruit, 
jellies,  etc.,  vegetable  seeds,  dairy¬ 
ing,  horticultural  farms,  etc.,  and 
offers  many  attractions  as  a  place 
for  country  homes  with  all  modern 
city  conveniences,  golf,  automo¬ 
bile  drives,  as  near  as  should  be  to 
Redwood  forests,  ocean  beaches, 
fishing,  yachting,  Big  City  .life, 
(S.  F.)  investment  markets,  and 
the  most  wonderfid  climate  in  this 
glorious  state. 
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The  Best  Ink  To  Make  Banking 
Records  Is  The  Ink  That 


DOES  NOT 
FADE 


DOES  NOT 
CORRODE 


Made  in  Los  Angeles 


THE 

“EXECUTIVE” 

A  Roll-Top-Flat 
Designed  for 
Men  of  Affairs 


We  are  exclusive  representatives  of  The  Durard  Desk  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  the  pioneer  desk  factory  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 


Also  Headquarters  for 


Lincoln  Desk 
B.  L.  Marble  Chairs 
Brown  Morse  Files 
Van  Dorn  Metal  Files 


Woodstock  Typewriters 
Hall  Safes 
Valley  City  Desks 
Lyon  Lockers 


A  blue  black  of  great  beauty  and  the 
kind  of  ink  that  does  not  blot 
and  spoil  your  pad 


Seven  Floors  of  Service 


Los  Angeles  Desk  Co 


848-50  South  Hill  Street 


Established  in  1906 


The  McGilvray  Raymond 
Granite  Co. 

GRANITE  CONTRACTORS 


Our  granite  used  extensively  in  most  im¬ 
portant  Bank  and  Civic  buildings. 

Our  Raymond  Granite  to  be  used  on  ex¬ 
terior  of  new  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
which,  together  with  the  San  Francisco 
City  Hall,  also  built  by  us,  constitute  the 
two  largest  granite  buildings  in  the  west. 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Memorials 

634  Townsend  St.  Phone  Mkt.  246  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SUPERBO 

AUTOMATIC 


STORAGE 


WATER  HEATER 

Hot  Water  in  Every 
Home 

Among  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  of  household  necessities, 
there  is  none  so  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  as  an  abundance  of 
hot  water  for  all  purposes. 

In  the  past  various  methods 
of  heating  water  for  domestic 
purposes  have  been  employed, 
but  results  of  comparative  tests 
have  shown  that  the  method  of 
heating  water  in  the  automatic 
storage  type  of  heater  when 
properly  constructed  is  superior 
to  any  other. 

Past  records  of  the  service  the 
Superbo  has  given  in  various 
buildings,  such  as  large  resi¬ 
dences,  apartment  houses,  flat 
buildings,  cottages  and  bungalow 
courts,  is  evidence  of  its  super¬ 
iority. 

The  Superbo  is  neat  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  being  finished  in  white 
enamel,  making  it  suitable  for 
installation  in  kitchen,  screen- 
porch  or  basement. 

If  you  are  not  having  adequate 
hot  water  service,  why  not  mod¬ 
ernize  the  home  by  installing  a 
Superbo,  which  can  readily  be 
done  without  altering  your  pres¬ 
ent  vent  condition,  gas  or  water 
supply. 

Superbo  Mfg.  Co. 

1668-74  LONG  BEACH  AVE. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  Telephone  227-14 

If  there  is  no  dealer  in  your  section, 
kindly  communicate  direct  with  us. 
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Cashier  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 


MADE  WONDERFUL  PROGRESS 


M.  Harold  Casey  (son-in-law  of  A.  M. 
Shields,  former  Manager  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York),  be¬ 
gan  his  insurance  experience  as  an  agent 
with  the  Equitable  Life  about  four  years 
ago.  For  the  first  several  years  his  per¬ 
sonal  production  was  phenomenal ;  in  fact, 
within  a  few  months  his  business  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  agent  (old  or  new)  con¬ 
nected  with  the  office.  He  also  displayed 
wonderful  executive  ability  and  the  rare 
quality  of  diplomacy  and  being  “all  things 
to  all  men.”  This  characteristic  immedi¬ 
ately  made  him  very  popular  with  the  rank 
and  file,  not  only  of  the  Clerical  and  Cash¬ 
ier’s  Department  of  the  Equitable,  but  also 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  agency  force, 
resulting  in  his  appointment  about  a  year 
ago  as  Assistant  Manager. 

The  first  of  July,  last,  A.  M.  Shields  cele¬ 
brated  his  thirty-third  anniversary  as  a 
standard  bearer  of  the  Equitable  and  con¬ 
summated  efforts  which  he  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  during  the  previous  six  months  to  retire 
from  active  service  with  the  Society — at 
least  to  be  relieved  of  the  managerial  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Second  Vice-President  Davis,  who  came 
to  San  Francisco  at  Mr.  Shields’  request,  to 
effect  the  change,  quickly  decided  upon  Mr. 
Casey  as  the  most  competent  and  logical 
successor  to  Mr.  Shields,  and  forthwith  ap¬ 
pointed  him  as  Agency  Manager  of  this 
great  agency. 

Mr.  Casey  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  fa¬ 
vorably  known  young  men  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  extremely  popular  among  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  Olympic-Lakeside  Golf  and 
Country  Club,  and  other  clubs  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Maurice 
Casey,  well  known  to  every  old-timer  in 
San  Francisco’s  business  and  financial  cir¬ 
cles,  having  been  at  one  time  a  business 
associate  of  the  late  Henry  J.  Crocker. 
While  Mr.  Casey’s  boyhood1  days  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  luxurious  environment,  he  has 
readily  adapted  himself  to  hard  work  and 
strict  attention  to  business,  which  charac¬ 
teristic  is,  unfortunately,  not  always  pos¬ 
sessed  or  practiced  by  some  young  men 
raised  in  a  similar  atmosphere. 


W.  D.  LONGYEAR 

Member  of  the  Executive  Council,  A.  B.  A.,  who  has  been 
a  leading  participant  in  the  conventions  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  many  years.  Mr.  Longyear’s  health  sent  him  to 
Honolulu  on  the  eve  of  the  convention. 


R.  B.  HARDACRE 

Vice  President  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
of  Los  Angeles 


APPRECIATED  for  34  YEARS 


Your  Patronage 
Our  Service 


The  Union  Lithograph  Company  was 
organized  in  1887.  Today  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  lithographing  and  printing 
companies  in  the  West. 

The  major  portion  of  our  business  is 
with  banking  institutions. 

We  appreciate  the  patronage  to  which 
our  enviable  growth  is  due. 

Obviously  our  ability  to  render  service, 
acquired  through  long  experience  and 
constant  determination  to  excel,  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  banking  fraternity. 


THE  UNION  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ::  LOS  ANGELES 


M.  HAROLD  CASEY 

Agency  Manager  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES  :  :  OAKLAND,  FRESNO,  SACRAMENTO,  SAN  DIEGO,  HONOLULU 
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VERNON  GOODWIN 

Executive  Secretary  Los  Angeles  Bankers  Committee 
in  Charge  of  the  1921  Convention 


WHERE  TO  BUY  SHOES 

The  opening  of  another  branch  of  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  smartest  shoe  house”  is  announced  by 
the  C.  H.  Wolfelt  Co.,  to  take  place  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  October  15,  1921. 

This  will  be  a  worthy  representative  of  a 
California  institution,  and  will  characteris¬ 
tically  be  located  in  Chicago’s  smart  shop¬ 


ping  district,  on  Madison  just  west  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue,  opposite  the  Women’s  Ath¬ 
letic  Club.  Typical  bootery  atmosphere  and 
service  are  to  be  accentuated  in  the  newest 
shop. 

The  Chicago  Bootery  opens  with  a  pre- 
established  reputation  for  carrying  only  the 
smartest  in  feminine  footwear.  It  will  be 
welcomed  by  mid-western  women  of  fash¬ 
ion  who  have  visited  California  and  instinct¬ 
ively  found  the  Bootery.  Chicago  women 
will  undoubtedly  recognize  the  style  super¬ 
iority  of  Wolfelt  models  and  other  exclusive 
European  makes 
found  only  in  Wol¬ 
felt  stores. 

The  C.  H.  Wolfelt 
Co.  is  now  establish¬ 
ed  in  Los  Angeles, 

San  Francisco  and 
Pasadena,  w  i  t  h  an 
office  in  Paris.  Plans 
for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  next 
eastern  shop  are  al¬ 
ready  under  way — in 
New  York.  The 
Golden  State  is 
proud  to  wish  such 
a  brilliant  enterprise 
well  in  eastern 
marts. 


WELCOME 

FROM 

LIPMAN 

F.  L.  Lipman. 
President  of  the 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada 
National  Bank  of 
San  Francisco, 
writes  to  Marco  H. 
Heilman,  Vice-Pres¬ 


ident  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  as 
follows : 

“The  convention  of  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  in  Los  Angeles  is  a  matter 
of  importance  to  us  all.  The  presence  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  especially  in  the  en¬ 
terprising  city  of  Los  Angeles,  of  numbers 
of  bankers  and  financial  leaders  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  cannot  but  be  of 
benefit  to  both  the  community  and  the  vis¬ 
itors.  Many  among  them  will  be  here  for 
the  first  time  and  will  see  for  themselves 
what  Los  Angeles  and  the  Coast  possess. 


SUBDIVISION 

SPECIALISTS 


Guy  M.Rush  Co. -tic 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
STORY  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

EASTERN  OFFICES 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDING, 
AKRON,  OHIO 

TRACT  OFFICES 
ATWATER  PARK 
Atwater  Ave.  and  Glendale  Blvd. 


Opportunity  Acres, 

Pnrfprvillp  Calif 


Marygold  Acres, 

R 1  nnm in  crtnn.  Gallf. 


ESTABLISHED  >912 


Members 

Los  Angeles  Stock  Exchange 


Drake,  Riley  &  Thomas 

Government,  Municipal 
and 

Corporation  Bonds 


To  those  seeking  sound  investment  counsel,  we  offer  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  our  organization,  acquired  through  the  experience  of 
our  officers  during  twenty  years  in  the  handling  of  discrimi- 
nately  selected  securities. 


Santa  Barbara 


Los  Angeles 


Pasad 


ena 


Garden  City  Bank 
and  Trust  Company 

of  San  Jose,  California 


Member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Resources  over  Ten  Million 

Commercial  -  Savings  -  Trust 


Branches  at 

Santa  Clara,  Saratoga,  Campbell,  Gilroy 


T.  S.  MONTGOMERY.. ..President  and  Manager 

DR.  J.  J.  MILLER  . Vice  President 

J.  F.  DUNCAN . Vice  President 

W.  G.  ALEXANDER . Secretary 

MISS  J.  J.  WALGREN . Assistant  Secretary 

W.  C.  BARKULOO . Assistant  Cashier 

R.  P.  SNYDER . Assistant  Cashier 
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MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  ASSOCIATED  SAVINGS  BANKS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Half  Yearly  Report 

The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANK) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 


526  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


June  30th,  1921 


ASSETS— 

United  States  Bonds,  Notes  and  Certificates,  State,  Municipal  and  Other 


Bonds  (total  value  $22,579,403.00)  standing  on  books  at . $22,246,705.63 

Loans  on  Real  Estate,  secured  by  first  mortgages .  39,003,977.28 

Loans  on  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  other  Securities .  1,442,356.73 

Bankers’  Acceptances  in  accordance  with  State  Bank  Act .  671,674.76 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco .  103,500.00 

Bank  Buildings  and  Lots,  main  and  branch  offices  (cost  over '$930,000.00), 

standing  on  books  at .  1.00 

Other  Real  Estate  (value  $153,000.00),  standing  on  books  at .  1.00 

Employees’  Pension  Fund  (value  $357,157.85),  standing  on  books  at .  1.00 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank .  7,915,213.74 


Total 


$71,383,431.14 


LIABILITIES— 

Due  Depositors  . $67,792,431.14 

Capital  Stock  actually  paid  up .  1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds .  2,591,000.00 

Total . $71,383,431.14 


JOHN  A.  BUCK,  President  GEO.  TOURNY,  Vice-President  and  Manager 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  June,  1921.  For  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1921,  a 

[Seal]  CHAS.  F.  DUISENBERG,  Notary  Public.  dividend  of  4%  per  annum  was  declared 


JOHN  A.  BUCK 
GEO.  TOURNY 
E.  T.  KRUSE 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

A.  H.  R.  SCHMIDT 
I.  N.  WALTER 
HUGH  GOODFELLOW 

L.  S.  SHERMAN  W.  A.  HAAS 


E.  N.  VAN  BERGEN 
ROBERT  DOLLAR 
E.  A.  CHRISTENSON 


GOODFELLOW,  EELLS,  MOORE  &  ORRICK, 
General  Attorneys 
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IN  LONG  BEACH 

THE  CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 

is  prepared  to  handle  promptly  and  with  proper  discretion  those 
items  of  business  which  you  will  have  in  increasing  numbers  from 
this  important  center. 

Your  customers  and  friends  coming  to  this  city  will  appreciate  a 
card  of  introduction  to  this  thoroughly  modern,  active  and  friendly 
bank. 

The  California  National  Bank,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


VERN  DUMAS’  OIL  SUCCESSES 


The  word  “promoter”,  as  used  in  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  oil  industry,  as  well  as  all 
other  industries,  has  lost  much  of  its  real 
meaning,  and  brings  to  us  a  degraded  im¬ 
pression  of  one  of  the  most  important  un¬ 
dertakings.  It  seems  that  so  many  men, 
brilliant  in  every  other  respect,  have  acted 
so  selfishly  for  their  own  financial  gain  that 
they  have  more  than  once  killed  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

But  it  appears  that  promotion  as  applied 
particularly  to  the  oil  industry  carries  with 
it  a  certain  disease  that  affects  practically 
everyone  that  puts  his  hand  to  the  wheel. 
So  it  happened  that  we  asked  Vern  Dumas, 
“Can  a  promoter  do  what  the  millions  hope 
and  have  hoped  he  would  do?”  and  Vern 
Dumas  replied  that  not  only  could  that  be 
done  but  even  more,  and  he  gave  us  a  look 
into  his  own  business  as  he  has  carried  it 
on  for  a  good  many  years  in  California. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Dumas  came  to  Los 
Angeles  after  some  success  in  the  Mid-Con¬ 
tinent  oil  fields  and  engaged  here  in  the  real 
estate  business.  Oil  was  just  then  gaining 
public  attention.  The  first  boom  in  what 
is  now  the  famous  Richfield  district,  inter¬ 
ested  Mr.  Dumas  to  the  extent  that  he  left 
all  his  other  work  and  entered  the  oil  pro¬ 
motion  business.  One  of  the  first  companies 
he  helped  to  organize  and  raise  the  capital 
for  was  the  Harrington-Dumas  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  which  name  has  now  been  changed  to 
Merchants  Petroleum  Company. 

The  company  had  its  load  of  troubles, 
but  it  steered  carefully  and  safely  through 
all  of  them  and  has  its  first  well  on  produc¬ 
tion  and  is  making  preparations  to  drill  an¬ 
other.  It  is  reported  that  this  company 
is  in  shape  to  pay  at  least  25  per  cent  divi¬ 
dends,  if  it  were  not  using  that  money  for 
immediate  further  development. 

The  success  of  other  companies  that  Mr. 
Dumas  has  organized  since  that  time  is 
pending,  but  with  the  plans  under  way  for 
these,  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  on  a  profit  paying  basis  in  due 
time. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  successes  that 
Mr.  Dumas  has  been  connected  with  in  re¬ 
cent  times  is  the  Transport  Oil  Company 
of  which  Ex-Lieut.  Governor  Wallace  is 
president,  and  the  directors  all  down  the 
line,  including  Mr.  Dumas  himself,  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  group  that  ever 
constituted  the  board  of  a  new  independent 
oil  company. 

The  Transport  Oil  Company  recently 
brought  in  a  “gasser”  on  Section  2-30-22, 
Elk  Hills.  Reports  from  oil  experts  who 
have  visited  the  well  indicate  that  it  is  the 
biggest  “gasser”  ever  struck  in  the  Elk  Hills 
district.  The  company,  after  drilling 
through  the  cement,  had  first  intended  to 
drill  deeper  in  order  to  reach  the  oil  sand, 
but  the  gas  pressure  was  so  great  that  it  was 
decided  to  make  commercial  use  of  it.  The 
Transport  Company  has  been  paying  divi¬ 
dends  of  one  per  cent  each  month  for  the  last 
several  months,  which  dividends  have  been 
made  possible  by  production  from  its  seven 
wells  on  its  property  in  the  Kern  River  dis¬ 
trict.  The  total  holdings  of  the  company 
include  forty  acres  in  the  Kern  River  dis¬ 
trict,  640  acres  in  the  Elk  Hills,  on  which 
the  “gasser”  was  brought  in,  and  a  forty- 
acre  tract  recently  acquired  which  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  famous  Tupman 
property  in  the  Elk  Hills. 

The  company  that  Mr.  Dumas  has  finally 
undertaken  to  finance  and  personally  man- 
lex  Oil  &  Refining  Company, 
has  some  1,280  acres  in  Im¬ 


perial  Valley  next  to  the  test  wells  and 
twenty-nine  acres  jam-up  against  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Richfield  district,  and  several 
holdings,  approximately  thirteen  and  one- 
half  acres,  in  the  new  Signal  Hill  field.  This 


THE  RED  BLUFF  NATIONAL  BANK 

RED  BLUFF,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital,  $100,000.00 

T.  H.  RAMSAY,  President  ALDEN  ANDERSON,  Vice  President 

L.  L.  McCOY,  Vice  President  S.  W.  MURDOCK,  Cashier 
L.  P.  BRONSON,  Ass’l.  Cashier 

BUSINESS  ENTRUSTED  TO  US  WILL  RECEIVE  CAREFUL  ATTENTION 


company  Mr.  Dumas  is  now  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  and  while  personally  concerned 
with  its  financing,  it  is  the  ultimate  success 
and  the  reward  to  the  stockholders  that  is 
itppermost  in  his  tnind. 


Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank 

BLYTHE,  CALIFORNIA 

GEO.  W.  KELSEY.  President 
CARL  F.  RAAB,  Vice  President 
A.  T.  STADLER,  Cashier 
C.  A.  THOMPSON,  Assistant  Cashier 


MOROSCO 

THEATER 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years 
the  name  Oliver  Morosco  has 
always  stood  for  the  very  best 
in  theater  art. 

The  theatrical  prestige  of 
Oliver  Morosco  has  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  offer  to  the 
public  only  the  most  popular 
comedy  and  dramatic  successes 
of  each  season. 

Matinee  -  Thursday  -  Saturday  -  Sunday 

Home  of  the  Best  in  Theatrical  Productions 


MOROSCO  THEATER 

7+4  SO.  BROADWAY 
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Bonds  and  Acceptances 


GIRVIN  AND  MILLER,  Inc. 


A  complete  sales  organization  covering  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast. 


SAN  FRANCISCO . Kohl  Bldg. 

OAKLAND . First  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES ....  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg. 

SANTA  BARBARA . 900  State  St. 

SEATTLE . National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


We  Specialize 

in  Government  and  Municipal  Bonds — 
including  those  of  foreign  governments, 
together  with  State,  City  and  School  Dis¬ 
trict  Direct  Obligations. 


Our  Government  department  is  equipped  to 
give  special  service  to  Banks  on  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  all  Liberty  Loan  and  Victory  Loan 
issues. 


R.  H.  MOULTON 
&  COMPANY 

Government  and  Municipal  Bonds 


Title  Insurance  Bldg.  American  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Broadway  161 

Wm.  Cheadle  Borchers 


BONDS 

and 

INVESTMENTS 


Trust  and  Savings  Building 

Los  Angeles 


ESSENTIAL 


- to  the  REMARKABLE  GROWTH  and 

PROSPERITY  of  Los  Angeles  in  particular  and 
California  in  general  has  been  the  building  of 
Good  Streets,  Sewers,  Storm-drains,  Tunnels, 
Lighting  Systems  and  County  Roads. 

The  construction  of  Public  Improvements  re¬ 
presents  one  of  the  largest  general  industries  of 
the  state  and  every  dollar  expended  adds  per¬ 
manently  to  the  wealth  of  the  community. 


The  ready  distribution  to  investors  of  upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Millions  of  dollars  of  the 
STREET  IMPROVEMENT  BONDS  and  COUN¬ 
TY  ROAD  DISTRICT  BONDS  has  financed  this 

stupendous  industry. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  benefit 
and  the  future  of  essential  Public  Improvements 
these  bonds  should  be  given  preferential  con¬ 
sideration  by  Bankers  and  Private  Investors. 

We  have  specialized  in  these  securities  for  1  8 
years  and  have,  at  all  times  and  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  given  our  clients  the  safest,  highest  yield, 
TAX  FREE  investment  obtainable. 

Write  for  Circulars 

ELLIOTT  &  HORNE  COMPANY 
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History  of  Los  Angeles  Chapter  A.  I.  B. 

The  Story  of  Its  Beginning,  Reorganization,  and  Steady  Advance 
to  Fifth  Place  Among  the  Ninety  Chapters  of  the  Country 

By  F.  B.  PUTNAM. 


The  birth  of  Los  Angeles  Chapter  A.I.B. 
occurred  in  April,  1903.  It  is  of  historical 
interest  to  record  that  the  news  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank 
Clerks,  as  the  young  organization  and  its 
organ  were  known  then,  when  there  were 
about  thirty  chapters  in  existence.  In  that 
report  the  Bulletin  said,  in  part: 

“About  the  first  of  April,  Joseph  Chapman, 
Jr.,  an  enterprising  banker  of  Minneapolis, 
happened  to  be  visiting  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Chapman  is  the  founder  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Bank  Clerks’  Association,  which  is 
now  Minneapolis  Chapter  of  the  Institute. 
He  is  naturally  very  much  interested  in  In¬ 
stitute  work.  Mr.  Chapman  was  visiting 
with  W.  W.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  late  of  the  North¬ 
western  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  and 
at  present  with  the  First  National  Bank 


ERNEST  GARRETT, 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank; 

President,  1921-22. 

of  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  spoke  of  the 
movement  to  establish  a  chapter  in  that  city 
and  asked  his  visitor  to  present  his  ideas 
to  the  local  hank  clerks.  This  he  consented 
to  do,  land  his  remarks  were  concise  and 
clear,  and  aroused  the  dormant  enthusiasm, 
with  the  result  that  on  the  evening  of  April 
fifteenth  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  board 
rooms  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Bank  Clerks  was  formed,  with 
a  large  charter  membership.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  following  board  of  governors  was 
elected : 

The  First  Officers 

“\Y.  Walker,  of  the  Farmers  and  Mer¬ 
chants  Bank;  A.  P.  F.  Hartnack,  Farmers 
and  Merchants;  W.  W.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  First 
National;  C.  S.  Tolley,  First  National;  D. 
W.  Carlton,  First  National;  A.  M.  Brown, 
Los  Angeles  National;  A.  M.  Gibbs,  Ameri¬ 
can  National;  R.  P.  Hillman,  Southwestern 
National ;  H.  Thomas,  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Co. 

“After  adjournment  of  the  meeting  to  con¬ 
vene  at  the  call  of  the  governing  board,  the 
latter  body  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  chapter : 

m  t.  W.  W.  Gibbs,  Jr. ;  vice  presi- 
Hillman  ;  secretary,  Don  Carl- 
er,  A.  M.  Brown. 


“So  once  more  the  Institute  is  called  upon 
to  welcome  and  congratulate  a  new  chap¬ 
ter,  and  it  does  so  heartily.” 

These  paragraphs  are  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chapman,  affec¬ 
tionately  known  as  the  “father  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,”  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
beginning  of  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  and  it 
might  be  fitting  to  call  him  the  grandfather 
of  the  new  child  whose  birth  was  so  proud¬ 
ly  heralded  in  the  Bulletin  of  eighteen  years 
ago,  with  Mr.  Gibbs  as  its  father.  A  family 
reunion  was  held  in  July  of  this  year  at 
Minneapolis,  the  birthplace  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  where  Los  Angeles  Chapter  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  twelve  delegates,  one  of  whom 
was  “Dad”  Gibbs,  now  a  vice  president  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  and 
where  Los  Angeles  Chapter  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  renewing  its  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Chapman. 

The  First  Period 

Los  Angeles  Chapter  continued  to  pro¬ 
gress  until,  in  1907,  it  was  the  eighth  chap¬ 
ter  in  size  with  a  membership  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  fifty,  while  the  Institute  had  grown  to 
forty  chapters  with  more  than  seven  thou¬ 
sand  members,  and  had  been  made  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
In  1908  Los  Angeles  was  the  fifth  largest 
and  one  of  its  members  had  been  elected  to 
the  executive  council,  the  governing  body 
of  the  Institute;  at  that  time  the  chapter 
was  located  in  the  Pacific  Mutual  building 
at  Third  and  Hill  streets.  The  following 
year  the  membership  had  grown  to  four 
hundred  seventy-five  and  the  Institute  to 
ten  thousand,  with  fifty-one  chapters. 

The  second  president  was  Don  Carlton, 
followed  successively  by  F.  J.  Belcher, 
George  S.  Greene,  A.  P.  F.  Hartnack  and 
C.  G.  Greene. 

After  a  time  the  chapter  began  to  grow 
socially,  rather  than  educationally  and  later 
gave  up  its  charter  in  the  Institute  and  was 
changed  into  a  club. 

Reorganized  for  Success 

Los  Angeles  Chanter  was  reorganized  in 
the  fall  of  1914  and  it  was  resolved  that  it 
should  adhere  strictly  to  educational  lines. 
This  policy  has  been  followed  with  splendid 
results.  The  first  president  of  the  newly 
reorganized  chapter  was  W.  H.  Thompson 
of  the  National  Bank  of  California,  who  is 
now  a  vice  president  of  the  Phoenix  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Mr. 
Thomson  was  followed  by  W.  D.  Otis  of 
the  Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  The 
presidents  since  then  have  been  F.  W. 
Healy,  Guaranty  Trust  and  Savings  Bank; 
P.  C.  Turman,  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Co.; 
P.  R.  Williams,  Commercial  National  Bank; 
J.  D.  Coles,  Guaranty  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  and  G.  R.  Kingdon  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  who  was  succeeded  by  Ernest 
Garrett  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  at  the  last  election ;  Harry 
Hunt,  California  Bank,  is  vice  president; 
the  secretary-treasurer  is  L.  F.  Head,  Se¬ 
curity  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Los  Angeles  Chapter  has  developed  rap¬ 
idly  and  steadily  until  it  is  now  among  the 
front  rank  of  the  Institute’s  ninety  chap¬ 
ters  and  is  fifth  in  size. 

In  1918  a  monthly  publication  was  found¬ 
ed  to  advertise  the  chapter  among  the  bank 
men  and  women  and  to  increase  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  organization  and  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  drawing  them  closer  together  in 
their  profession.  The  new  magazine  was 
given  the  unique  but  appropriate  name 
“Cage  and  Desk,”  and  from  the  first  has 
compared  favorably  with  other  Institute 
publications.  Joe  Coles  was  the  first  editor. 
Twenty- three  hundred  copies  are  now  dis¬ 
tributed  monthly  among  the  bank  officers 
and  employees  and  copies  are  also  sent  to 
all  the  other  chapters. 

The  Bankers  Support  It 

That  the  bankers  of  Los  Angeles  fully 
realize  the  value  of  the  chapter  was  proven 
in  1919  when  the  Los  Angeles  Clearing 
House  Association  appointed  three  of  the 
leading  bankers  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Clearing  House  Advisory  Committee.  V. 
H.  Rossetti,  vice-president  and  cashier  of 
the  Farmers  and  Merchants  NationalBank  ; 
Chas.  IT.  Toll,  vice-president  of  the  Security 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  and  W.  E.  McVay, 
vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  were  appointed,  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  Chapter  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
these  good  Institute  friends  as  counsellors. 


HARRY  C.  HUNT, 

Assistant  Cashier  California  Bank; 

Vice  President  1921-22. 

The  untimely  death  of  Mr.  McVay  took 
from  the  chapter  a  friend  and  adviser  whose 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 

During  the  term  of  P.  R.  Williams  the 
chapter  more  than  doubled  its  membership 
and  the  question  of  permanent  quarters  be¬ 
came  paramount.  The  Clearing  House  As¬ 
sociation  was  approached  and  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  and  equip  the  present  rooms  at  721 
South  Hill  Street,  where  the  chapter  main¬ 
tains  a  library,  office,  board  room  and  three 
large  class  rooms.  The  three  class  rooms 
are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  converted 
into  one  large  room  for  open  meetings  and 
other  gatherings.  The  quarters  are  in 
charge  of  the  assistant  secretary  and  are 
open  every  day. 

For  a  year  or  two  the  chapter  proceeded 
cautiously,  giving  but  one  course,  but  grad¬ 
ually  the  educational  program  has  been  en¬ 
larged  until  classes  in  ten  or  more  courses 
are  supported  and  others  will  be  added  as 
soon  as  there  is  sufficient  request.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Tappaan,  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  chapter  for  many  years,  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Stonier,  who  has  had  charge  of 
public  speaking  and  debating,  and  to  the 
other  splendid  instructors,  as  well  as  to  the 
University  of  California  Extension  Division, 
under  whose  auspices  all  the  educational 
programs  have  been  conducted. 
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The  Arizona  Central  Bank 


Flagstaff  Williams  Kingman  Oatman  Cooley 

ARIZONA 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts . $3,491,305.80 

Overdrafts .  2,767.4  7 

Stocks,  Bonds  and  Securities .  874,879.46 

Banking  House  and  Real  Estate .  165,619.69 

Furniture  and  Fixtures .  44,199.5  7 

CASH  AND  DUE  FROM  BANKS .  971,673.94 


$5,550,445.93 


LIABILITIES 


Capital  Stock  .... 
Undivided  Profits 
Reserve  for  Taxes 
Bills  Payable  .... 
Bills  Rediscounted 
DEPOSITS  . 


$  675,000.00 
102,801.87 
6,914.28 
325,000.00 
75,000.00 
4,365,729.78 


$5,550,445.93 

OFFICERS 


M.  I.  POWERS.. . President 

W.  H.  BROPHY . Vice  President 

H.  J.  McCLUNG . Vice  President 

C.  J.  WALTERS . Vice  President 

J.  P.  WILSON . Cashier 

W.  L.  LINDBLOM . Ass’t  Cashier 


C.  A.  WARREN . Ass't  Cashier 

H.  L.  HORNER . Ass’t  Cashier 

P.  H.  NELSON . Auditor 

A.  M.  ROOT,  Jr. .....Manager,  Williams 

J.  R.  HEMPHILL. ...Manager,  Oatman 

R.  H.  H.  LUCKENBILL....Mgr„  Cooley 


DIRECTORS 

J.  S.  DOUGLAS  T.  E.  POLLOCK  H.  J.  McCLUNG  W.  H.  BROPHY 
C.  J.  WALTERS  J.  P.  WILSON  M.  I.  POWERS 


We  Offer  a  Banking  Service  Based  on  Thirty-four  Years  Experience 
in  Northern  Arizona.  Established  1887. 


Officers  of  First  National  Bank  oj  Vallejo 

D.  BROSNAHAN . President  J.  E.  HAMLEN . Cashier 

PHILIP  STEFFAN . Vice  Pres.  CIIAS.  N.  BESSAC.  .  .Asst.  Cashier 

A.  J.  SMITH . Asst.  Cashier 

First  National  Bank 

Vallejo,  California 

Oldest  and  Largest  National  Bank  in  Solano  County 
(ASSOCIATED  BANKS) 

Officers  of  First  Savings  Bank 

D.  BROSNAHAN . President  JOS.  L.  KERN . Cashier 

PHILIP  STEFFAN. Vice  President  A.  J.  SMITH. ..  .Assistant  Cashier 

First  Savings  Bank 

New  accounts  and  business  invited.  Every 
courtesy  and  service  will  be  extended  to 
your  friends  directed  to  us 

COMBINED 

Resources  Deposits 

$3,331,617.44  $2,974,905.33 


COMPLETE 
BANKING  SERVICE 

for  the  Northwestern  Part  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles. 

OLLYWQOD  R RANGE 

SECURITY  trust] 

1  SsATijro  s  ft  AJVK 

OF  LOS  ANGELES 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL  TRUST 

This  Branch  is  Completely  Equipped  to  Render 
Every  Banking  Service  for  This  Important  and 
Rapidly  Growing  Residential  and  Business 
District  of  the  City. 

G.  G.  GREENWOOD  (Vice  Pres.)  ...  .Manager 
RALPH  C.  LONG  (Asst.  Secy.)  .  .Asst.  Manager 

FRANK  K.  GALLOWAY . Asst.  Manager 

GEORGE  R.  DODGE . Asst.  Manager 

Hollywood  Boulevard  and  Cahuenga  Avenue 


With  every  banking 
facility  to  offer  you, 
we  solicit  your 
correspondence. 


THE  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

108  Sutter  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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L.  F.  HEAD 

Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank;  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  1921-22 


F.  R.  ALVORD 

Citizens  National  Bank;  Governor  1919-22 


GEORGE  H.  THOMAS 
First  National  Bank;  Governor  1919-22 


J.  E.  WOOLWINE 

Cashier  United  States  National  Bank;  Governor 
1921-22 


A.  B.  NORDLING 

Cashier  Los  Angeles  Branch,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank;  Governor  1920-23 


E.  G.  POMEROY 

Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank ;  Governor 
1920-23 


W.  E.  ZIMMERMAN 
Merchants  National  Bank;  Governor  1920-23 


WALTON  ALLEN,  Jr. 

Union  Trust  &  Savings  Branch,  Pasadena ; 
Governor  1921-24 


C.  L.  HOGAN 

Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank; 
Governor  1921-24 
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A.  D.  MACLEOD  AND  COMPANY 


Public  Accountants,  Auditors 
Industrial  Engineers 


A.  D.  MACLEOD 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Audits  Investigations  Systems 

Income  Tax  Returns 

1  1  19-26  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 

Pico  2409 


Bank  Brokers  by  Profession 

NOT 

Bank  Dealers  by  Chance 

ANDERS0N-TH0MPS0N  CO. 

Suite  210  Story  Building, 

Los  Angeles  -  California 


WALTER  K.  MITCHELL 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

611  H.  W.  HELLMAN  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES 

Pico  3524 


R.  \Y.  E.  COEE 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 

MEMBER  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OE  ACCOUNTANTS 
SUITE  817  I.  N.  VAN  NUYS  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

STAFF  ORGANIZATION  MAINTAINED 
FOR 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  PRACTICE 

INCOME  TAX  MATTERS  STATEMENTS  AUDITS 
INVESTIGATIONS  SYSTEMATIZING 


Tel  655-71 
John  A.  Simmers 
C.P.A.  ( Ind.),C.A .  (Scot.) 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
819-20  Central  Building 
Los  Angeles 


Among  the  Long  Beach  “Realtors”  the 

Long  Beach  Improvement  Company 

stands  for  reliability  and  permanence. 

Incorporated,  1911  Net  Capital  $275,000.00 


Buys  and  Sells  all  kinds  of  city  property  and  writes  fire 

Insurance. 


GEO.  E.  MARSH,  Pres.  JAS.  R.  MILNER,  Secy. 

B.  C.  BUB,  Treas. 


Life 

Health 

Accident 

Liability 

Compensation 


Res.  Phone  Main  298  Fire 

Burglar 
Automobile 
Plate  Glass 
Surety  Bonds 


C.  D.  Beauchamp  &  Co. 

INSURANCE  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 
LOANS 


Home  Phone  682 
15  LOCUST  AVENUE 


LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 


PHONE  61748 

WM.  C.  KOTTEMANN  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

(N.  Y.) 

FEDERAL  TAX  SPECIALISTS 

PACIFIC  FINANCE  BUILDING 
510  WEST  SIXTH  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES 

Business  Counselors 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  FOR  BANKS 
AND  BANKERS 

Auditors — Systematizers — Specialists  in  all  Federal  Tax 
Matters  and  City  and  County  Tax  Matters 
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GEORGE  R.  KINGDON 
First  National  Bank;  President  1920-21 


PROF.  C.  S.  TAPPAAN 
Instructor  in  Money  and  Banking 


MRS.  E.  B.  PUTNAM 
Assistant  Secretary 


R.  B.  HARRIS 

Vice-President  First  National  Bank  of  Ocean  Park; 
Governor  1920-21 


FRANK  B.  PUTNAM 

Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank;  Editor 
Cage  and  Desk 


R.  I.  ODHNER 

Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 


JOHN  CAMPHOUSE 

Eos  Angeles  Clearing  House  Assn. ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer  1920-21 


H.  J.  STONIER 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking 


R.  T.  SEGNER 

Union  National  Bank  of  Pasadena;  Governor 
1918-21 
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CANTON  BANK 

500  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Canton  Bank  Building) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital  .  $600,000 

Surplus  .  $100,000 

Special  facilities  offered  to  Banks  for  issuing 
Drafts  on  Hongkong 

LEW  HING,  President  E.  F.  SAGAR,  Manager 


“CALIFORNIA  BANKS” 

TiF  “the  West”  appeals  to  you  and  if  you  would 
^  be  interested  in  some  good  banking  proposition, 
you  are  invited  to  use  our  facilities.  We  do  a  bank 
brokerage  business  only.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  for  a  number  of  years  in  Los  Angeles  and 
know  banks  and  banking  in  California.  Let  us 
submit  something  for  your  consideration. 


B.  R.  BRUNDAGE 

304  Van  Nuys  Building  Los  Angeles,  California 


A  Live  Institution  in  a  Growing  Community 

ILe  National  Bank  of  Huntington  Park 

Huntington  Park,  California 


Capital:  $70,000.00  Surplus:  $30,000.00 

Total  Resources:  $1,250,000.00 


C.  A.  LARSON,  President  G.  W.  MARCHAND,  Vice-Pres. 

C.  W.  WELTER,  Cashier 


To  All  Progressive  Bankers 

We  have  solved  your  problem  how  to  handle  your  money 
in  the  most  efficient  way  by  employing  our  AUTOMATIC 
COIN  CHANGER  (Bank  Model)  ;  also  combined  model  with 
ROLTOP  STEEL  COIN  GUARD  (for  currency);  STAND¬ 
ARD  COIN  COUNTING  AND  WRAPPING  MACHINE. 

Hundreds  of  references  from  banks  all  over  the  country. 
Please  write  for  our  latest  folder. 


The  Controllograph  Company 

1  I  7  Golden  Gate  Ave.  736  So.  Olive  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Phone.  Park  9248  Phone.  12793 


COMMERCIAL  SAVINGS 

Ocean  Park  Bank 

SANTA  MONICA  OCEAN  PARK  VENICE 

Capital  . $  1  75,000.00 

Surplus . . . .  35,000.00 


Member  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Ocean  Park  Bank  invite 
delegates  and  their  friends  to  visit  our  new  banking  room, 
Pier  Avenue  and  Trolley  way,  Ocean  Park,  California;  also  our 
two  branches  located  at  Santa  Monica  and  Venice,  all  located 
in  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  District,  the  finest  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  resort  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

T.  H.  DUDLEY,  President. 


Whenever  you  come  to  CHICO,  don’t  forget  to  call 
upon  us.  We  do  a  general  banking  business ;  running  a 
SAVINGS  and  CHECKING  bank.  We  pay  4%  on  sav¬ 
ings  accounts.  We  maintain  a  BUREAU  OF  INFORMA¬ 
TION  for  the  convenience  of  our  patrons  and  visitors. 

Our  people  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  business  of  this  community,  and  offer  you 
this  service.  Our  vaults  are  protected  by  the  AMERI¬ 
CAN  BURGLAR  ALARM  SYSTEM.  Send  your  collec¬ 
tions  to  us  for  prompt  attention.  Send  your  friends  to 
us  when  on  a  visit,  and  tell  them  to  open  an  account  with 
us  when  LOCATING  here. 

People’s  Savings  &  Commercial  Bank, 

“THE  BANK  WITH  THE  CHIME  CLOCK’’ 

Corner  Fourth  and  Broadway 
Chico,  California 


Pacific  Finance  Corporation 

Capital  $4,000,000.00 


Automobile  Finance  for  Dealers 

200  Pacific  Finance  Bldg.  Los  Angeles ,  Calif. 


San  Francisco  Cattle  Loan  Co. 

High  Class  Cattle  Paper 

Write  us  for  offerings. 

Bank  Building  South  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SAVINGS  BANKERS 

^  AND  OTHER  DELEGATES 

To  the  A.  B.  A.  Convention 

If  you  go  to  or  return  from  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Convention  via  the  Metropolis  of 
the  Evergreen  State,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  welcome  you  to  the  new  and  attractive 
home  of 

The  Oldest  and  Largest 
Strictly  Savings  Institution 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

WASHINGTON  MUTUAL  SA  VINGS  BANK 

1101  Second  Avenue 

SEATTLE 

Established  Resources 

32  Years  $14,000,000 

RAYMOND  R.  FRAZIER 
President 


STOCKTON  AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER 


Pre-eminently  a  manufacturing  city, 
Stockton  is  surrounded  by  an  agricultural 
region  as  productive  as  any  in  California. 
The  combination  of  these  conditions  assures 
the  community  soundness  and  prosperity. 

Since  the  early  fifties,  when  the  initial  in¬ 
dustries  were  established,  until  today,  when 
its  factories  number  more  than  180,  manu¬ 
facturing  has  played  an  important  part  in 
its  development. 

In  recent  years  the  growth  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  marked.  The  annual  payroll  has 
been  increased  by  hundreds  so  that  more 
than  6,000  people  are  employed  in  the  var¬ 
ied  manufacturing  industries  of  the  city 
alone.  The  payroll  of  these  concerns  ex¬ 
ceeds  eight  and  a  half  million  dollars  each 
year. 

The  geographical  location  of  Stockton  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of 
industry.  It  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  from  the  north  and  is 
almost  equidistant  from  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  great  interior  plain,  Red  Bluff  on 
the  north,  and  Bakersfield  on  the  south. 

No  city  in  California  is  better  situated  in 
regard  to  rail  lines.  They  approach  the 
city  from  every  angle,  numbering  ten  in  all. 
Stockton  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  state 
having  three  transcontinental  railroads,  lo¬ 
cated,  as  it  is,  on  the  main  lines  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific,  Western  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe. 
It  is  connected  with  neighboring  cities  and 
towns  by  three  interurban  lines  and  one 
branch  road. 

Stockton  harbor,  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  the  city,  is  lined  with  warehouses, 
flour  mills,  lumber  yards  and  shipyards.  A 
nine-foot  channel  from  Stockton  to  the  sea 
is  maintained,  final  work  on  the  project 
being  completed  during  1920. 

All  of  the  industries  which  Stockton  pos¬ 
sesses  have  been  attracted  because  of  its 
natural  advantages  as  a  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter.  They  have  appreciated  its  shipping  and 
distributing  facilities  and  have  recognized 
its  enviable  position  among  all  of  the  cities 
of  the  state.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of 
the  city  to  attract  manufacturing  by  donat¬ 
ing  free  sites  or  by  giving  cash  bonuses. 

In  1852  the  first  flour  mill  was  established 
in  Stockton.  In  later  years  the  city  has 
held  the  supremacy  this  early  lead  gave  it  as 
three  large  mills  forcibly  testify.  Another 
manufacturing  plant,  established  in  1883, 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  its  organi¬ 
zation  now  spreads  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  its  products  are  internationally  known. 

The  clam  shell  dredger  was  developed 
through  the  peat  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin 
delta,  with  which  came  the  recognition  of 
another  pioneer  Stockton  industry. 

The  city  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
home  of  the  largest  exclusive  factory  for 
combined  harvesters  in  the  world. 

Practically  all  of  the  cardboard  boxes  in 
which  California  fruit  is  now  shipped  from 
the  state  are  manufactured  in  one  of  Stock¬ 
ton’s  newest  industries.  This  factory  was 
erected  in  1918,  since  which  time  its  capac¬ 
ity  has  been  completely  doubled.  Besides 
the  cartons  the  firm  manufactures  a  large 
packing  case,  quantities  being  exported. 

Another  new  industry  is  one  preparing 
pencil  slats.  Logs  brought  to  the  plant 
from  the  mountains  are  prepared  for  the 
final  manufacture  of  pencils. 

The  canning  industry  of  Stockton  has 
been  expanding  rapidly.  Plants  now  locat- 
tv  are  equipped  to  turn  out  750,- 
f  fruit  and  vegetables  annually. 


The  pioneer  tannery,  established  in  1856, 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  turning  out  the 
highest  standard  of  leather  in  the  United 
States.  This  reputation  has  been  officially 
acknowledged  by  grand  prizes  and  gold 
medals  in  world  expositions. 

One  of  the  few  window  glass  plants  lo¬ 
cated  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  in 
Stockton.  A  large  wool  scouring  plant  is 
another  valuable  industry  of  the  city. 

Iron  foundries  and  iron  works  form  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  industries. 


Bank  °f  Haywards 

and 

Haywards  Bank  of  Savings 
HAYWARD ,  CALIFORNIA 

Combined  Capital  &  Surplus,  $208,404.10 

Combined  Resources  . $2,096,321 .00 

Combined  Deposits  . $1,743,500.79' 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
of  HEALDSBURG,  CALIFORNIA 


Capital  Paid  In . $100,000 

Surplus  . .  75,000 


C.  W.  Weaver.  .  .  .President 
S.  L.  Wattles.  .Vice-President 

J.  H.  Miller . Cashier 

L.  J.  Hall . Asst.  Cashier 

W.  B.  York.  .  .  .Asst  Cashier 

Chas.  T.  Byington,  Jr. 

. Asst.  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

Eli  Bush  J.  T.  Coffman 

L.  J.  Hall  J.  A.  McMinn 

J.  H.  Miller  S.  L.  Wattles 
C.  W.  Weaver 


Fanners  Bank  of  Carson  Valley 

Minden,  Nevada 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
$87,961.49 

Deposits,  $639,205.80 
OFFICERS 

W.  F.  Dressier . President 

C.  M.  Henningsen . Vice  President 

C.  E.  Day . Vice  President 

W.  H.  Bridges . Cashier 

W.  H.  Wennhold . Assistant  Cashier 


There  are  fourteen  such  plants  that  manu¬ 
facture  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  three  brick  plants  which  en¬ 
joy  a  wide  reputation  for  turning  out  qual¬ 
ity  products.  A  concrete  tile  plant,  a  con¬ 
crete  pipe  works  and  an  iceless  refrigerator 
factory  have  recently  started  operations  in 
Stockton. 

Adding  prestige  to  the  manufacturing 
field  of  Stockton  is  another  new  tractor 
plant.  This  company  has  completed  the 
first  unit  of  its  new  home  and  operations 
will  be  started  early  in  the  fall. 

Electric  storage  batteries,  a  patented  tool 
handle  that  is  gaining  recognition  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  and  an  oil  cooling  device  for 
gasoline  motors  are  among  the  products  of 
new  industries.  Another  concern  manufac¬ 
tures  fireworks. 

In  agricultural  output,  San  Joaquin  coun¬ 
ty,  of  which  Stockton  is  the  county  seat, 
ranks  third  among  the  counties  of  California 
in  value  of  crops  harvested.  During  the 
year  1919  the  value  of  all  its  crops  was  $37,- 
956,866.  It  ranked  first  in  the  production  of 
cereals  and  potatoes,  third  in  grape  produc¬ 
tion,  fourth  in  beans  and  vegetables  other 
than  potatoes,  sixth  in  hay  and  forage,  sev¬ 
enth  in  nut  production,  and  fifteenth  in  the 
state  in  all  fruits.  The  two  counties  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  exceeded  San  Joaquin  in  crop 
production  have  greater  areas  and  also  more 
land  devoted  to  farms. 

In  1920  Stockton’s  bank  clearings  aggre¬ 
gated  $293,917,000.  The  comparative  report 
issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  placed  the  city  fifth  among  the 
cities  of  the  state. 

The  present  population  of  the  city  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  47,000.  The  1920  government 
figure  was  40,296,  an  increase  of  73.3  per 
cent  for  the  decade,  but  this  figure  did  not 
include  adjoining  suburbs  which  have  not 
been  annexed, 

There  are  eight  banking  institutions  and 
three  building  and  loan  associations  in  the 
city.  The  banks  have  resources  approxi¬ 
mating  $45,000,000. 

Building  permits  have  shown  a  steady  in¬ 
crease.  In  1915  they  totaled  $1,019,452, 
while  in  1920  they  were  $2,617,527.  Postal 
receipts  have  likewise  had  a  healthy  growth. 
From  $90,248  in  1910  they  increased  to 
$225,117  in  1920  and  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1921  have  exceeded  the  $115,000  mark. 
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COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

UNIVERSITY  of  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

LOS  ANGELES 

Most  rapidly  growing  department  of  the  leading  institution  of  higher 
culture  in  the  great  Southwest. 

Vital  courses  by  trained  specialists  and  by  practical  men  in  actual 
business. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  lead¬ 
ing  bankers. 

Leads  to  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration 
after  full  collegiate  courses. 

Group  majors  offered  in  Banking  and  Finance,  Transportation,  For¬ 
eign  Trade,  Secretarial  Training,  Public  Service  and  eight  other 
departments. 

Evening  Division,  with  full  quota  of  classes,  at  the  financial  center 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Ideal  of  Service,  based  upon  liberal  culture  and  thorough  mastery 
of  technique. 

College  Bulletin,  Commerce  Journal  or  Evening  Schedule,  with  full 
information,  sent  on  request. 

ROCKWELL  D.  HUNT,  Director. 

LOOSE  LEAF  ECONOMY 

Loose  Leaf  Equipment  that  saves  you  time  otherwise 
wasted  and  that  gives  you  more  and  better  service  for 
each  dollar  invested  than  any  other  loose  leaf  equipment 
is  economical. 

Money  spent  for  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Equipment  is  a 
judicious  investment  producing  dividends  in  decreased 
accounting  costs. 

Let  us  demonstrate  to  you  why  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf 
Equipment  reduces  accounting  costs. 

The  KALAMAZOO  LOOSE  LEAF  BINDER  COMPANY 

of  California 

218-220-222  Boyd  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

mercantile  CJearinq  Rureau 

303  H.  W.  HELLMAN  BLDO 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF  - 

Black  and  White  Taxi  and  Auto  Co. 

Alexandria  Hotel 

If  you  want  cash  for  your  bad  debts,  notes,  and 
judgments,  you  can  get  it  through  our 
unequaled  service. 

METER  CABS,  GIVING  RECEIPT 

30  cents  first  one  third  mile.  10  cents  each  succeeding  third. 

We  also  operate  Twin  Six  Packards  and  Cadillac  Touring  Cars. 

Hudson  and  Cadillac  Limousines,  at  reasonable  hourly  rates. 

Call  Main  9 

THE 

CAPITAL  ENVELOPE  CO. 

1803  East  7th  Street  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Manufactures 

ENVELOPES 

To  Suit  the  Requirements  of  You  Bankers 

All  Weights  and  Sizes  for  Mailing  Currency,  Stationery,  Etc. 

Satisfaction  Begets  Confidence, 

Confidence  Begets  Friendship, 

Friendship  Begets  Business. 

It  is  our  desire  to  carry  each  and  every  one  of  our 
Banker  Friends  through  this  Logical  Chain  of  Se¬ 
quence.  Bankers  of  California  have  long  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  satisfactory  service  of  our 

Rubber  Stamp  Department 

We  should  like  to  further  cement  our  long  friendship 
with  the  Bankers  through  the  satisfactory  service 
of  our 

Name  Plate  and  Sign  Department 

One  of  the  departments  of  this  institution  of  many 
years  standing. 

LOS  ANGELES  RUBBER  STAMP  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles 

Phone  64990 

Pacific  Rubber  Stamp  Company 

Since  1904 

Engravers,  Die  Sinkers,  Seals,  Steel  Stamps 

Stencils,  Brass  Signs,  Burning  Brands 

Badges,  Trade  Checks,  Etched  Plates 

112  East  Fourth  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Great  Republic 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  OTIS  BIRCH,  President 

The  most  complete  and  up  to  date  policies  on  the  market,  combining 
a  double  protection  feature  in  case  of  accidental  death,  total  dis¬ 
ability  and  permanent  partial  disability  benefits  and  indemnity  for 
the  beneficiary.  All  policies  are  registered  with  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  and  a  reserve  thereon  is  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State  of  California. 

W.  H.  SAVAGE 

Vice-President  &  Agency  Director 
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Close  inspection  shows  that  every  garment  from 
this  shop  has  distinct  originality  as  well  as  every 
desirable  feature  of  workmanship  to  recommend 
it  to  the  careful  buyer. 


APPAREL- FOR-WOMENANDMISSES- EXCLUSIVELY 
635  •  637  •  SOUTH  •  DROADWAV3 


STORAGE 

FIREPROOF  U.  S.  BONDED  WAREHOUSE 


Our  warehouse  receipts  are  accepted  by 
Bankers  as  collateral  security. 


References: — Any  Bank  or  Mercantile  Agency 

Los  Angeles  Warehouse  Co. 

316  Commercial  Street 


Jlotoell  &  Co.  Jfloristsi 


Chrysanthemums 

Roses,  Orchids  and 
Lilies  of  the  Valley 
Fresh  Daily 

HOLLYWOOD 

Phone  579334 


M  isses  Palmer 


304  Title  Guarantee  Bldg. 
Fifth  and  Broadway 


Phone  137C4 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CLARA  BARTON 

HOSPITAL 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Your  Favorite  Dish 

Perhaps  it's  a  steak,  some  chops,  or  maybe  some  delicious  fried  chicken.  You  are  particular 
how  it  is  cooked — how  it  is  served. 

NOTHING  IS  MORE  INVIGORATING  THAN  GOOD  FOOD  TO  STIMULATE  THE 

JOY  OF  LIVING 

There’s  energy  and  vitality  in  wholesome  food  when  properly  cooked  and  carefully  served 

THE  “SUPREME  TEST”  IS  IN  THE  EATING 

You  cannot  always  tell  whether  ihe  food  you  eat  is  absolutely  pure  and  unadulterated.  There’s 
a  difference  in  cost  and  quality 

COME  HERE  WHERE  YOU  WILL  PROFIT  BY  OUR  EXPERIENCE  AS  ONLY 

THE  BEST  IS  SERVED 

You  are  sure  to  find  your  own  individual  likes  among  the  many  tempting  dishes  awaiting  your 

selection. 

Here  every  step  in  the  cooking  and  service  of  meals  is  a  definite  operation— all  foods 
are  rigidly  tested  for  quality  and  food  value— cheap  materials  are  never  used. 

THERE  IS  NO  MYSTERY  ABOUT  THE  FOOD  WE  SERVE 

M.  and  L.  CAFE 

GOBOVICH  BROS.,  Owners 

SO-  TVFST  '.TH  (First  National  Bank  Building)  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 


HOME  13339 

WESTERN  CABINET  CO. 

ARNO  SCHULZE,  Proprietor 

Manufacturer  of 

Interior  Woodwork  Fine  Furniture 

Bank,  Store  and  Office  Fixtures 

Special  Designs  and  427  Colyton  St. 

Estimates  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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H.  IVOR  THOMAS 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Member,  American  Institute  of  Accountants 

Audits  : :  Investigations  : :  Systems 

Income  Tax  Specialist 

233  HIGGINS  BUILDING 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phone  63411 


Mushet  Audit  Company,  Inc. 

W.  C.  MUSHET,  President  G.  H.  FROST, 

Certified  Public  Accountant  Secretary 


Auditors  and  Public  Accountants 


Cost  Accounting  Audits  and  Investigations 

Systematizing  Income  Tax 

Suite  527  Consolidated  Realty  Building 

Telephone  66619 


W.  R.  BLACKMAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Member  American  Institute  of  Accountants 


614  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  639  South  Spring  Street 

Phone  1  4049  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


W.  J.  PALETHORPE 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 

Member 

American  Institute  of  Accountants 

CONSULTING 

ACCOUNTANTS  FOR  BANKERS  AND 

BUSINESS  MEN 

New  York  Office 

PALETHORPE  AUDIT  CO., 

100  Broadway 

Suite  627  Herman  W.  Heilman  Bldg. 

Rector  4545 

Phone  61932 

TO  RESPONSIBLE  OWNERS  OF 
VACANT  PROPERTY  WE  OFFER 
OUR  COMPLETE  SERVICE  OF 

FINANCING,  DESIGNING  & 

CONSTRUCTION 

OF  COMMERCIAL  AND 
RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTY  -  - 

Los  Angeles  Building  &  Contracting  Company 

312  Marsh  Strong  Bldg.  EAVES  &  HODGES  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  Baskerville  Audit  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1880 

Public  Accountants ,  Auditors  and 
Consultants 

CHAS.  A.  BASKERVILLE,  President 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Member  American  Institute  of  Accountants 

HARRY  H.  BASKERVILLE,  Secretary 

Suite  704  Auditorium  Building,  Corner  Fifth  and  Olive  Streets 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Systems  Audits  Income  Tax 

Telephone  655-97 

Charles  E.  Van  Dame  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
I  123  Stock  Exchange  Building 
Los  Angeles 


J.  Arthur  Greenfield  &  Co. 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 

SUITE  737-738  CITIZENS  NAT’L  BANK  BLDG. 
Telephone  138-73  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Income  Tax  Consultants  and  Specialists 
Certified  Statements,  Audits,  Investigations,  Efficiency  and 

Cost  Systems,  Etc. 

Federal  Income  Tax  Matters  Handled  Direct  with  the  Department 
Through  Our  Washington  Office 

Branch  Office  Washington,  D.  C. 
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NATIONAL  BANK  OF  TACOMA 

One  of  the  Great  Institutions  that  has  Materially 
Aided  in  the  Development  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 


Conspicuous  among  the  new  banking  es¬ 
tablishments  which  have  been  constructed 
in  Pacific  Coast  cities  during  the  past  year, 
is  the  beautiful  new  banking  building  com¬ 
pleted  recently  by  the  National  Bank  of 
Tacoma,  at  Tacoma,  Washington.  The 
completion  of  the  building  marks  another 
step  in  the  financial  growth  of  the  Puget 
Sound  city  and  is  a  monument  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  institution. 

The  construction  of  the  building  covered 
approximately  twelve  months  and  the  bank 
opened  for  business  on  Tuesday,  May  30, 
with  every  detail  of  the  work  completed  and 
the  machinery  of  the  organization  working 
with  surprising  smoothness. 

The  design  of  the  new  structure,  which 
is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  business 
section  of  the  city,  is  Italian  Renaissance, 
the  style  of  the  architecture  being  chosen 
by  the  bank,  first  from  a  utilitarian  stand¬ 
point,  on  account  of  affording  the  maximum 
amount  of  floor  space  in  the  area  of  the 
property ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the 
dignified  and  monumental  appearance  ob¬ 
tained,  which  symbolizes  the  character  and 
stability  of  the  institution. 

The  building  is  a  reinforced  concrete 
structure,  with  three  stories,  a  mezzanine 
and  a  basement,  and  is  faced  above  the  side¬ 
walk  with  polished  granite  to  a  height  of 
six  and  one-half  feet,  with  Wilkeson  sand¬ 
stone  above.  The  floors  span  from  wall  to 
wall  with  no  interior  columns.  There  is 
not  a  pillar  or  a  post  within  the  building. 

The  main  entrance,  on  Pacific  Avenue, 
has  richly  carved  stone  entablatures  and 
bronze  doors  leading  into  an  outer  vesti¬ 
bule  walled  with  Caen  stone  and  ornamental 
plaster  ceiling  and  marble  tile  floor?  From 
the  vestibule  entrance  is  had  into  the  inner 
vestibule  or  lobby.  This  lobby  is  wains¬ 
coted  with  marble  to  the  height  of  the  doors 
and  ornamental  Caen  stone  above  the  mar¬ 
ble  to  the  cornice,  with  an  ornate  plaster 
ceiling  treated  in  antique  ivory.  The  floor 
is  of  marble  tile. 

From  this  main  lobby  one  has  access  to 
the  main  banking  room  immediately  in 
front.  On  the  right  is  a  private  entrance 
to  the  president’s  office,  and  on  the  left  the 
stairway  leading  down  to  the  safe  deposit, 
bond  and  trust  departments.  Next  to  this 
stairway  is  the  public  elevator,  which  serves 
all  floors,  including  the  basement  and  mez¬ 
zanine. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  floor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  service  elevators  and  stair¬ 
ways  located  in  the  corners  at  the  rear,  is 
utilized  as  the  main  banking  room.  The 
public  space,  eighty-six  feet  by  twenty-four 
feet,  occupies  the  center  of  the  room  directly 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  The  officers 
of  the  bank  have  their  quarters  at  the  right 
of  the  public  space.  Opposite  these  quar¬ 
ters  are  the  women’s  writing  room,  infor¬ 
mation  desk,  and  the  junior  officers’  plat¬ 
form. 

The  cages,  of  which  there  are  twenty-two, 
are  arranged  in  a  horseshoe  shape  and  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  general  officers’  quarters  back 
and  around  to  the  offices  of  the  savings  de¬ 
partment  adjoining  the  women’s  writing 
room.  This  arrangement  leaves  the  entire 
lobby  and  all  the  cages  visible  from  any 
part  of  the  room  and  each  is  readily  acces¬ 
sible  from  any  other  point  by  officers  and 
employes  alike. 

s’  quarters  and  cages  are  fully 
h  inter-communicating  phones, 
lor  outside  communication, 


alarms,  electric  dumb  waiters  and  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes,  which  are  also  inter-communi¬ 
cating.  The  coins  and  books  used  in  the 
cages  during  the  banking  hours  are  handled 
in  individual  cabinets  or  omnibuses,  which 
are  returned  to  the  vaults  in  the  basement 
at  the  close  of  banking  hours. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  main  floor  dur¬ 
ing  banking  hours  is  the  complete  absence 
of  any  noise  from  adding  machines  or  book¬ 
keeping  devices.  Noiseless  typewriters  are 
used  and  the  work  on  this  floor  is  limited  to 
that  of  the  officers  and  tellers. 

The  treatment  of  the  main  banking  room 
is  simple  and  effective.  The  floor,  counters, 
check  desks,  cages  and  partitions  and  wains¬ 
cot  are  of  creamy  marble.  The  walls  of  the 
room  are  of  Caen  stone.  The  ceiling  is  an 
elliptical  vault,  pierced  at  the  window  open¬ 
ings  and  on  opposite  sides  by  barrel  vaults. 
The  intersections  of  these  two  surfaces  form 
interesting  groins.  Between  these  vaults 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

A.  W.  MELLON, 

Former  President  Mellon  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


are  shallow  plaster  beams  richly  ornamented 
in  low  relief. 

The  cast  bronze  metal  work  of  the  cage 
fronts  and  check  desk  tops  is  carefully  de¬ 
signed  and  finished  in  delicate  colors  to 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  whole  inter¬ 
ior  color  scheme.  The  furniture,  cages  and 
partitions  are  all  of  metal  with  plate  glass 
divisions  between  the  cages,  which  gives 
privacy  of  conversation,  together  with  the 
benefit  of  unobstructed  vision. 

Above  the  entrance  and  seen  from  the 
main  banking  room,  is  a  large  opening 
which  connects  the  mezzanine  story  with 
the  main  banking  room,  giving  a  balcony 
effect,  which  has  been  enriched  by  means 
of  artistic  flower  boxes  with  trailing  flow¬ 
ers. 

All  the  clerical  work  of  the  bank  is  done 
on  the  second  floor,  special  acoustical  treat¬ 
ment  materials  having  been  used  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  possible  noises.  Two  electric  dumb 
waiters  serve  this  department  from  the  main 
banking  room  in  addition  to  the  pneumatic 
tube  connections  and  the  inter-communicat¬ 
ing  telephones.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
battleship  linoleum  and  fresh  air  is  supplied 
as  for  the  first  floor.  The  windows  are  large 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  simple  and 
quiet. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  suite  of  rooms  used 
by  Chester  Thorne,  chairman  of  the  board 


ORANGE  TEA  SHOP 

649  South  Hope  Street 
Los  Angeles 

Luncheon  Afternoon  Tea  Dinner 


J.  H.  QUINTON  W.  H.  CODE  L.  C.  HILL 


QUINTON,  CODE  and  HILL 

MEM’S  AM.  SOC.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


1106-12  W.  I.  Hollingsworth  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


THE  HARRIS  MANUFACTDRING  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Gasoline  Combined  Grain,  Rice 
and  Bean  Harvesters 

Telephone  Stockton  3992 

East  Street  at  Park 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch 

WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


of  directors.  Across  the  hall  from  this  suite 
of  rooms  is  the  directors’  room,  which  is 
also  used  as  an  assembly  room  for  the  em¬ 
ployes,  being  sufficiently  large  to  hold  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people.  The  trimming 
and  wainscot  are  of  oak.  The  ceiling  is 
beamed  and  enriched  by  suitable  ornamen¬ 
tal  plaster  and  relief.  The  floor  is  polished 
maple. 

The  remainder  of  the  third  floor  is  devoted 
to  men’s  and  women’s  rest  rooms,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  lockers  and  all  conveniences.  There  is 
also  a  fully  equipped  electric  kitchen  on 
this  floor,  and  a  dining  room,  which  is  used 
by  the  employes  of  the  bank  for  banquets 
and  regular  daily  lunches. 

The  basement  is  materially  enlarged  in 
floor  area,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  space 
under  the  sidewalk  on  three  sides  of  the 
building  is  utilized.  Accommodations  were 
provided  for  the  trust  and  bond  departments 
with  commodious  public  and  private  lobbies 
for  each.  The  floor  is  of  marble.  The  safe 
deposit  vault  is  built  with  a  capacity  for 
twelve  thousand  boxes.  All  vaults  are  built 
adjoining  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  unit,  but  technically  known  as  the 
island  unit,  with  individual  doors  and  walls 
between  each.  The  main  banking  vault  is 
divided  into  four  compartments  with  indi¬ 
vidual  doors  to  each  from  a  general  lobby, 
which,  in  turn,  is  controlled  by  a  master 
door  and  lock. 

There  is  a  large  storage  room  for  sta¬ 
tionery  at  the  rear  of  the  basement,  where 
are  also  the  heating  and  machinery  rooms. 
Fresh  air  is  taken  into  the  building  through 
an  opening  in  the  rear  of  the  building  on 
the  third  floor  and  carried  down  and  under 
the  basement  to  the  heating  room  where  it 
is  washed,  heated  and  forced  through  var¬ 
ious  ducts  to  the  different  rooms,  including 
the  vaults  and  basement  rooms. 

The  building  is  provided  throughout  with 
the  last  word  in  electrical  and  other  mechan¬ 
ical  devices  and  has  been  universally  con¬ 
ceded  by  bankers  who  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inspecting  it  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  up-to-date  banking  equipment  on 
the  Coast. 
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The  Garden  of  the  Sun 

— has  become  in  the  last  few  years  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  State  Banking.  The  Rise  of  the  Raisin,  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Peach,  the  Exploitation  of  the  Fig  have 
brought  Prosperity  to  the  San  Joaquin.  The  world 
has  poured  its  gold  into  our  laps  in  return  for  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Fruit. 

The  Growers  National  of  Fresno  is  a  strong,  con¬ 
servative,  but  progressive  bank,  in  close  touch  with 
local  financial  circles,  and  with  the  confidence  of 
prominent  fruit  growers  and  business  men.  We  are 
prepared  to  render  efficient  banking  service  in  all 
its  phases. 


Growers  National  Bank 


FRESNO 

CALIFORNIA 


THE  HOME  OF 
THE  RAISIN 


Selma  National  Bank 

and 

Farmers  Sayings  Bank 
Selma,  Cal. 

OUR  STEADY  growth 
TELLS  THE  STORY 


Total  Resources  $1,500,000 


EDWARD  POULSON.. 

W.  H.  SAY . 

C.  W.  CHRISTENSEN 

MILTON  ALISON . 

H.  A.  SHERMAN . 

B.  R.  BERGSTROM . 


_ President 

. . Vice-President 

Cashier  and  Manager 

_ Assistant  Cashier 

_ Assistant  Cashier 

. Assistant  Cashier 


Your  FRIENDS  Will 

be  cordially  welcome 
and  their  requirements 
efficiently  cared  for 

at  the 

SECURITY  NATIONAL 
BANK 

of  Pasadena 


The  Farmers  &  Merchants 
National  Bank 

Merced,  California 


Capital,  Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits  $129,000.00 
Total  Resources  over  $1,547,737.00 


Banking  in  all  its  Departments. 


Officers 

O.  W.  Lehmer,  Chairman  Isaac  Bird,  President 

J.  B.  Hart,  Vice  President  &  Manager 

J.  A.  Keck,  Cashier  C.  R.  Roduner,  Assistant  Cashier. 
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Why  Banks  Should 
Advertise  Now 


“Most  commercial  advertisers  appeal  to  the  public 
when  it  is  in  a  spending  mood,  but  the  appeal  of  bank¬ 
ing  institutions  should  be  strongest  when  the  public  is 
in  the  opposite  mood.” 

The  people  of  your  community  can  be  sold  on  the 
idea  of  banking  more  of  their  money.  'Dominant  Idea 
<• Advertising  can  “sell”  them — -advertising  that  will 
convince  them  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  bank  idle  funds,, 

Think  this  over.  Then  give  us  an  opportunity  to  tell 
you  about  creating  Dominant  Idea  advertising  for 
'Banks — that  gets  results. 


K.  L.  H  amman  -  ^Advertising 

Ufumber  316  Thirteenth  Street 
Oakland,  California 


STOCKTON’S  NEW  TRACTOR 
INDUSTRY 


The  Kroyer  Motors  Company  is  now 
comfortably  located  in  its  new  home  and 
production  of  the  Wizard  4-Pull  tractor  is 
in  progress.  The  building,  located  on  the 
company’s  thirty-acre  site,  faces  Cherokee 
Avenue.  The  structure  proper  is  the  very 
latest  (“Monitor”)  type  factory  building, 
with  proper  ventilation  and  lighting  facili¬ 
ties  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  results. 

Water  is  supplied  from  the  Kroyer  Mo¬ 
tors  Company’s  own  private  well.  Water  is 
carried  to  the  fire  lines  and  building  by 
heavy  mains.  The  building  is  flanked  on 
four  sides  by  the  latest  type  fire  hydrants, 
which  insure  adequate  fire  protection.  This 
industry  speaks  volumes  for  the  city  of 
Stockton  and  is  a  great  addition  to  its  in¬ 
dustrial  welfare. 

The  Wizard  4-Pull  tractor  was  invented 
by  J.  M.  Kroyer,  a  recognized  automotive 
authority  and  pioneer  tractor  manufacturer. 
His  ideal  was  to  produce  a  tractor  having 
a  combination  of  features  experience  dictat¬ 
ed  were  essential  to  guarantee  the  purchaser 
a  really  satisfactory  tractor. 

The  Wizard  has  a  neat,  well  proportioned, 
balanced  design  of  pleasing  appearance.  It 
performs  perfectly  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  from 
mud  to  sand,  and  from  level  to  steep  side 
hills,  pulling  the  required  full  load  without 
undue  strain  or  injury  to  itself. 

There  are  no  external  working  parts  or 
oil  holes,  and  no  grease  cups — all  moving 
parts  being  enclosed,  positively  dirt  and 
dust  protected.  It  is  extremely  accessible 
to  perrrnt  easy  inspection  and  adjustment. 

No  tractor  ever  before  produced  has  all 
of  the  above  features.  The  application  of 
the  power  to  the  four  wheels,  the  unique 
steering  device,  and  the  design  and  position 
of  the  wheels,  leader-shoes  (all  covered  by 
basic  patents),  permits  the  Wizard  to  per¬ 
form  difficult  work  far  better  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  any  other  type. 

The  up-hill  turns  on  side  hills  with  full 
load  are  made  with  ease.  The  shape  of  the 
wheels’  leader-shoes  is  such  that  perfect 
traction  is  obtained  in  the  thick  muck  of  the 
rice  fields — the  soft  silt  of  overflowed  land — 
the  difficult  conditions  of  the  tule — and  the 
soft  wind-blown  sand  of  the  river  bed.  They 
do  not  slip  or  skid,  and  on  side  hills  the 
leader-shoes  lock  the  tractor  to  the  ground, 


full  load  being  pulled  without  usual  side  slip. 

The  operator’s  convenience  has  been  care¬ 
fully  considered.  The  little  effort  required 
to  steer,  the  ability  to  run  a  true  straight 
furrow,  the  comfortable  seat,  and  the  han¬ 
diness  of  the  control  levers  add  to  its  desir¬ 
ability. 

Protection  from  dust  is  100  per  cent.  No 
dirt  can  get  into  any  of  the  working  parts. 
All  motor  bearings  operate  under  a  constant 
heavy  oil  pressure,  the  transmission  and 


other  bearings  work  in  a  circulating  bath  of 
grease.  It  is  easy  to  care  for  a  Wizard  4-Pull. 

The  Wizard  is  a  ten-year 
tractor.  Under  normal  load, 
only  60  per  cent  of  the  motor 
power  is  used,  while  all  parts 
are  proportioned  to  easily  with¬ 
stand  a  heavy  overload.  The 
careful  selection  of  the  highest 
grade  materials,  the  exacting 
standard  of  workmanship — the 
unusual  high  grade  bearing 
equipment,  are  factors  insuring 
continuous  work  and  the  long¬ 
est  possible  period  of  useful¬ 
ness. 

The  Wizard  tractor  factory  is 
a  marvel  of  perfection.  Qual¬ 
ity  production  methods  insure 
highest  value  at  lowest  cost. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGAIN  RECOGNIZED 


The  appointment  of  W.  W.  Wood,  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles,  as  vice  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York  City  marks 
a  departure  in  the  policy  of  the  banks  of 
the  financial  capital  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  become  increasingly  common  in 


recent  years  for  the  banks  of  New  York 
City  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of 
their  commissioned  officers  from  the  broad 
visioned,  virile  bankers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
However,  these  men  were  called  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  the  financial  problems  of 
the  Eastern  seaboard.  Where  the  Atlantic 
gained  the  Pacific  lost. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Woods  is  not 
only  a  further  recognition  of  the  qualities 
of  leadership  inherent  in  the  outstanding 
bankers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  It  is  recognition  of 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  commodity  banking  of  the 
nation. 

At  the  1920  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  Henry  M.  Robinson, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Los  Angeles  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  carried  the  story  of 
co-operative  marketing  to  the  bankers  of 
the  nation.  As  president  of  the  largest 
financial  organization  in  the  Pacific  South¬ 
west  he  has  been  developing  commodity 
banking  to  a  fine  point  of  efficiency. 

It  is  the  experience  in  commodity  bank¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  gained  in  the  IT 
National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  that 
largely  responsible  for  Mr.  Wood’s 
appointment. 
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The  Butte  County  National  Bank 

CHICO,  Butte  County,  CALIFORNIA 


Capital,  fully  paid  -  $250,000.00 
Surplus  -  -  -  -  175,000.00 

WM.  J.  O’CONNOR  -  -  -  President  W.  F.  MATTHEWS  -  Assistant  Cashier 
ED.  HARKNESS  -  Vice-Pres.,  Cashier  D.  W.  COOPER  -  -  Assistant  Cashier 
S.  K.  TROXEL  -  -  Ass'stant  Cashier  S.  K.  TROXEL  -  -  -  Trust  Officer 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  J.  O’Connor  Ed.  Harkness  Guy  R.  Kennedy 

S.  L.  Sproul  J.  L.  Gianella  A.  G.  Simpson  Ben  E.  Crouch 

General  banking  business  transacted.  Safe  Deposit  Depart¬ 
ment.  Trust  Department  authorized  to  accept  all  trusts 
permitted  by  law. 


First  National  Bank 


LEWIS  E.  BLISS . President 

M.  H.  SHERMAN . Vice-President 

H.  J.  WHITLEY . Vice-President 

C.  T.  WARDLAW . Vice-President 

GEO.  B.  JESS . Vice-President 

A.  I.  SMITH . Vice-President 

PAUL  F.  SHEPARD . Cashier 

C.  A.  BARKER,  Jr . Asst.  Cashier 


The  Bank  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $100,000  SURPLUS  &  PROFITS  $50,000 


of  Van  Nuys , 
California 


aver 
^mirtj)  yecnrs 

Orange  County’s 
L  e  a  ding  Bank 


C* 


in  First  National  Bank 

Santa  Ana.  California 
A.  J.  CROOKSHAK.  President 


ONTARIO,  CALIFORNIA 

A  CITY  OF  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES 

Home  of  the  (Hotpoint)  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany,  employing  700  people.  T  hree  large  canneries,  employ¬ 
ing  1000  to  1500  people  in  season. 

Around  us  grow  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  grain,  alfalfa, 
apricots,  peaches,  garden  truck,  livestock. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ONTARIO 

AND 

EUCLID  SAVINGS  BANK  (Affiliated) 

Cordially  invites  your  business  in  this  vicinity 

AGGREGATE  RESOURCES  OVER  -  -  $2,000,000 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

The  First  National  Bank 

Palo  Alto,  California 

of  San  Fernando,  California 

At  the  home  of  Stanford  University 

Combined  Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$67,500.00 

in  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley 

Total  Resources,  $650 ,000.00 

Resources  over  -  $1,800,000 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  visit 
California’s  Modern  Industrial  City 

by  the 


PIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

I  OFTORRANCE  IV 


vital  and  Surplus  $75 ,000.00 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  REDLANDS,  CALIFORNIA 

Savings  Bank  of  Redlands 

OFFICERS 

M.  J.  SWEENEY . . President  AUSTIN  T.  PARK . . . Cashier 

EDWARD  M.  COPE ...Vfce  President  S.  R.  HEMINGWAY Asst.  Cashier 

JOHN  P.  FISK . Vice  President  A.  M.  SARGENT . ...Asst,  Cashier 

COMBINED  CAPITAL .  $  250,000 

COMBINED  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS . .  3  1  8,7  1  2 

COMBINED  DEPOSITS .  3,021,758 

COMBINED  RESOURCES .  3,825,633 

The  Savings  Bank  of  Redlands  is  owned  by  the 
Stockholders  of  the  First  National  Bank 

BROAD  SERVICE  CONSERVATIVE  MANAGEMENT 
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OCTAVIUS  MORGAN 


JOHN  A.  WALLS 


O.  W.  MORGAN 


MORGAN,  WALLS  &  MORGAN 

Associate  Architects  and  Engineers 
1124  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


“A  LITTLE  LAND  AND  A  LIVING” 

By  J.  V.  MENDENHALL, 

Sacramento  President  Holland  Land  Co. 

“A  farm  in  California !”  Where  outside 
of  the  Pacific  rim  of  this  great  common¬ 
wealth  will  the  very  thought  fail  to  produce 
a  thrill?  Could  a  composite  expression  of 
the  eager  hopes  and  ambitions  of  countless 
thousands  in  less  salubirous  regions  of  the 
land  be  obtained,  who  doubts  that  this  would 
be  the  outstanding  “air  castle?” 

Within  a  Herculean  stone’s  throw,  as  it 
were,  of  California’s  stately  capitol  at  Sac¬ 
ramento  can  be  found  a  cross-section  of  the 
development  of  the  great  interior  valley  of 
California,  the  far  flung  surfaces  of  the  fun¬ 
nel  whose  mouth,  emptying  into  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay,  has  made  the  city  on  the  Seven 
Hills  a  world  port,  a  beacon  light  in  the 
commerce  of  the  nations.  Fronting  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  River,  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
capitol  city,  the  Holland  tract  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  deepest  deposits  of  w-hat  was  once 
a  natural  drainage  reservoir,  which  has  been 
gradually  filled  in  by  overflow  sediment,  20 
feet  deep  in  places,  and  enriched  by  the  de¬ 
caying  vegetation  of  the  centuries.  The  mar¬ 
ginal  lands  along  the  river  are  built  up  six 
or  seven  feet  higher  than  the  interior  land 
by  the  silt  deposits  of  the  streams  during 
floods.  Thus  Nature  has  provided  good 
drainage  of  this  vast,  highly  fertilized,  deep 
garden  bed  into  the  central  drainage  canal. 

Its  intrinsic  soil,  climatic,  moisture  and  lo¬ 
cation  advantages  are  as  nearly  perfect  as 
nature  provides  and  such  as' to  assure  the 
highest  values  and  maximum  use  for  inten¬ 
sive  farming  and  home  purposes. 

In  the  center  of  a  wealthy  section,  it  is 
noted  for  a  very  wide  range  of  products, 
but  more  particularly  for  Bartlett  pears, 
cherries,  peaches,  prunes,  plums,  alfalfa,  as¬ 
paragus,  onions,  potatoes,  commercial  seed, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  beans,  peas,  spinach, 
grain,  corn  and  garden  truck.  Yields  of 
twenty-five  sacks  of  beans,  thirty-five  sacks 
of  wheat,  twenty-six  tons  of  sugar  beets, 
fifty  sacks  of  barley  and  like  returns  per 
acre  of  other  crops  are  not  uncommon. 

Of  the  20,000  acres  originally  owned  by 
the  company  about  17,000  acres  have  been 
sold,  chiefly  to  former  tenants  and  to  farm¬ 
ers  of  neighboring  sections  who  know  the 
worth  of  the  lands  and  their  productive  ca¬ 
pacity.  And  as  the  peopling  and  expansion 
of  the  50,000-acre  agricultural  community 
behind  it  progresses,  Clarksburg,  the  town 
shipping  point  of  the  river,  begins  to  take 
its  place  among  oncoming  California  com¬ 
munities. 


What  Torrance  Offers 

THE  INVESTOR 


TODAY  Torrance  offers  the  same  opportunities  which  came  with  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Gary,  Indiana,  several  years  ago,  a  city  which  has  since  become 
famous  as  a  large  money-maker  for  those  who  invested.  A  still  greater 
advantage  lies  in  Torrance,  for  it  has  become  the  home  of  many  diverse 
interests  instead  of  one  interest  only. 

The  Greater  City  of  Torrance 

The  basis  of  increased  land  value  is  increased  population  with  com¬ 
mercial  and  residential  development.  The  GREATER  CITY  OF  TOR¬ 
RANCE  is  not  in  the  distance, — but  now  at  hand.  The  great  influx  of 
tourists  makes  this  responsible. 

Torrance  has  no  mistakes  to  correct.  It  has  been  built  upon  a  firm 
foundation.  The  unsightly  conditions  which  surround  the  usual  manufac¬ 
turing  center  do  not  exist.  It  is  free  from  those  climatic  changes  which 
impede  progress  and  tend  to  nullify  effort.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
just  such  cities  as  Torrance,  where  no  extremes  meet,  and  where  one, 
whether  he  toils  in  the  factory  or  tills  the  soil,  may  win  his  living  with 
comfort  and  happiness. 

In  material  improvements,  Torrance  has :  Sewers,  Electric  Lights,  a 
Pure  Water  System,  Broad  Paved  Streets ;  with  a  twenty-foot  Alley  in  the 
rear  of  every  lot. 

BUY  A  LOT,  QUARTER-ACRE 
HALF-ACRE  OR  AN  ACRE 

IN  TORRANCE 

Added  Advantages  Lesser  Taxation  Less  Acreage  Cost 

Dominguez  Land  Corporation 

BANK  BUILDING  OF  TORRANCE  PHONE  5 

The  Modern  Industrial  City  of  California 
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THE  GREAT 

Salinas  Valley 

of  CALIFORNIA 


We  specialize  in  all  business  concerning 

SALINAS  VALLEY 

With  Banks  at  Salinas,  Gonzales  and 
King  City,  we  are  in  position  to  give 
prompt  and  efficient  attention  to  our  clients. 

WE  ARE  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Monterey  County 

Bank 

SALINAS,  CALIFORNIA 

COMMERCIAL  AND  SAVINGS 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 
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M.  B.  HAZELT1NE, 

President  Bank  of  Arizona,  Prescott,  Ariz.;  Vice 
President  A.  B.  A.  for  Arizona. 


JAMES  G.  WAKEFIELD, 

Corn  Exchange  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Chairman  Golf  Section. 


R.  N.  FREDERICKS, 

President  Prescott  State  Bank,  Prescott,  Ariz.; 
Member  Executive  Council,  A.  B.  A.,  for  Arizona. 


COAST  BAN  KER 


WALDO  NEWCOMER, 
President  National  Exchange  Bank, 
Baltimore,  Ind. 


E.  D.  HULBERT, 

President  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Elected  President  Trust  Company  Section,  A.  B.  A. 


JAS.  A.  LATTA, 

Vice  President  of  the  Northwestern  National 
Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


17 


RAYMOND  R.  FRAZIER, 

President  Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


EDGAR  H.  SENSENICH, 

Vice  President  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Robert  F.  MADDOX, 

President  Atlanta  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Former 
President  American  Bankers'  Association 


ACTIVE  IN  A.  B.  A.  AFFAIRS 


rn 
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Howard  Whipple,  President 


T.  B.  Whipple,  Vice-President 


L.  T.  Brown,  Cashier 


W.  W.  Ferguson,  Asst.  Cashier 


Arthur  A.  Austerland, 

Asst.  Cashier 


The  finest  cantaloupes  in  the  world  are  grown  in  the  Turlock 
Irrigation  District  situated  I  10  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco. 
Their  sugar  content,  flavor  and  shipping  qualities  give  them  that 
distinction. 


“The  First  National  Bank  at  Turlock  and  its  affiliated  bank, 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Turlock,  the  oldest  and  largest  banking 

institution  in  the  District,  are 
admirably  equipped  to  handle 
all  cantaloupe  and  produce 
business  entrusted  to  them. 


Broadway  5419 

HILF  MARBLE  WORKS 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  MARBLE  ON  HAND 
BANK  INTERIORS  AND  EXTERIORS 
IN  MARBLE  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL  REDLANDS 

The  city  of  Redlands  has  a  population  of 
12,000  and  is  situated  on  a  mesa  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  1,500  feet  that  slopes  northward,  of¬ 
fering  a  view  of  hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  San  Bernardino  Valley.  It  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks 
in  Southern  California — Mounts  San  Gor- 
gonio,  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto, 
towering  over  two  miles  skyward.  It  is 
famed  for  its  natural  beauty  and  its  won¬ 
derful  orange  groves. 

The  residences  of  Redlands  are  embow¬ 
ered  in  roses  from  the  most  pretentious  man¬ 
sion  to  the  humblest  home.  Even  some  of 
the  drives  are  lined  with  wonderful  rose 
hedges.  In  the  Spring  of  the  year  a  Rose 
Pageant  is  staged  in  the  amphitheatre 
which  is  particularly  adapted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  There  are  several  parks  including 
Canyon  Crest  and  Sylvan  Boulevard  Park. 
The  wonderful  scenic  Sunset  Drive  four¬ 
teen  miles  in  length  has  been  pronounced 
unequaled  in  the  world.  More  oranges  are 
shipped  from  this  city  per  year  than  any 
other  city  in  the  World,  the  average  being 
from  4,000  to  5,000  cars. 

As  a  home  City  it  has  wonderful  advant¬ 
ages  ;  superior  educational  facilities  with  a 
number  of  fine  modern  school  buildings  in¬ 
cluding  the  University  of  Redlands  at 
which  the  enrollment  this  year  will  be  450 
students.  Adjacent  and  tributary  is  the 
Yucaipa  Valley  with  its  fertile  young  or¬ 
chards  ;  this  year  producing  700,000  boxes  of 


apples.  A  number  of  mountain  resorts,  such 
as  Big  Bear  Lake,  Forest  Home,  Seven 
Oaks,  Oak  Glen  are  within  a  short  distance 
over  good  roads.  An  exceptionally  fine 
open  amphitheatre  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  2,500  and  one  of  the  largest  public  librar¬ 
ies  in  Southern  California  are  added  attrac¬ 
tions  to  the  City.  It  has  two  National  and 
two  savings  banks  with  combined  deposits 
of  over  Five  Million  Dollars  and  combined 
resources  of  nearly  Seven  Million  Dollars. 


E.  E.  ENNOR, 

President  and  Cashier  First  National  Bank, 
Elko,  Nev. 


"Clpje  io  fhe 
limic  JuiJ* 


The  House  of  Hospitality ’ 


f  LoriA  Bi 

Southevncalifc 


No  tour  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  com¬ 
plete  without  a 
visit  to  this  far- 
famed  resort  of  genuine  hos¬ 
pitality.  Located  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  only  20  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  over  5  splendid 
motor  boulevards  and  fast  elec¬ 
tric  car  service. 

Every  wanted  amuse¬ 
ment  and  diversion. 
Unexcelled  Cuisine. 

Super  Service 

G.  M.  Burbank,  Mgr. 


At  the  Breakers  Edge 


We  invite  you  to  visit 
Beautiful  Inglewood  of  Los  Angeles  County 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
INGLEWOOD 

AND 

INGLEWOOD  SAVINGS  BANK 

Combined  Resources  1  1-3  Millions 


EVERY  BRANCH  OF 

LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

Depends  for  support  and  productive  development 
upon  active  banking  assistance. 

Banking  service  afforded  by  this  institution  is 
reliable.  It  is  responsive.  It  stimulates  the  safe  and 
steady  financial  growth  of  commercial  business  in  this 
<-  community. 

Your  business  and  personal  banking 
accounts  are  invited. 

Four  per  cent  interest  paid  on  Sav¬ 
ings  Accounts,  compounded  semi-an¬ 
nually. 

The  Bank  of  Yolo 

(COMMERCIAL  AND  SAVINGS) 

WOODLAND,  CAL. 

Branch,  at  Davis 


* 


SCHEELINE  BANKING 
&  TRUST  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1907 
$ 

COMMERCIAL 

SAVINGS 

TRUST 


RENO,  NEVADA 
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SOUTHWEST  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 

Their  Relation  to  its  Growth  Shown  in  the  Manu¬ 
facture  Here  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Citric  Acid 

By  JOHN  STAUFFER,  JR. 

Manager  Southern  California  Plants,  Stauffer  Chemical  Company 


Chemistry,  because  of  its  relations,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  every  form  of 
human  activity,  is  internationally  conceded 
to  be  a  science  of  invaluable  importance  to 
the  industrial  as  well  as  domestic  life  of 
a  nation,  on  account  of  its  unbelievable  and 
numerous  applications,  a  few  of  which  we 
attempt  to  cite  in  this  article. 

Because  of  its  extensive  scope,  touching 
every  phase  of  life,  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  chemicals  has  assumed  considerable 
proportions  in  the  Southwest. 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the  commodities 
manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  locally, 
might  well  be  considered  the  most  import¬ 
ant,  on  account  of  its  many  diversified  uses. 
This  acid  is  manufactured  from  either  sul¬ 
phide  ores  (ores  containing  sulphur)  or  di¬ 
rect  from  crude  sulphur.  The  latter  has  al¬ 
most  replaced  the  former  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  acid  during  the  last  several  years. 
It  might  interest  the  reader  to  note  that 
practically  the  world’s  supply  of  sulphur 
originates  from  the  states  of  Texas  and  Lou¬ 
isiana,  where  it  is  mined  in  gigantic  quan¬ 
tities. 

A  few  words  regarding  the  unique  meth¬ 
od  of  mining  in  that  territory  may  be  of 
interest.  The  process  is  known  as  the 
Frasch  process,  in  honor  of  its  inventor. 
The  process  consists  of  introducing  super¬ 
heated  water  into  the  sulphur  beds,  through 
a  series  of  pipes  extending  through  the 
quicksands,  at  a  temperature  above  the  melt¬ 
ing  point  of  sulphur,  and  then  raising  the 
molten  sulphur  through  another  pipe  to  the 
surface  by  compressed  air.  The  molten  sul¬ 
phur  is  then  conducted  to  bins  where  it 
solidifies.  Some  of  these  bins  hold  upward 
of  100,000  tons.  After  the  sulphur  has 
cooled,  the  bins  are  removed,  and  the  huge 
blocks  are  broken  up  as  required,  by  the 
aid  of  blasting  powder  and  the  sulphur 
loaded  into  cars  by  steam  shovels. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  fields  and 
method  of  extraction,  practically  all  the 
sulphur  consumed  in  this  country  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Japan  and  Sicily.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  on  account  of  the  enormous  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States,  importations 
of  foreign  sulphur  are  practically  elim¬ 
inated. 

Sulphur  for  the  manufacture  of  acid  in 
the  Southwest  is  handled  by  vessels  in  bulk 
direct  from  Texas  points  through  the  Los 
Angeles  harbor,  and  the  low  rates  afforded 
by  this  method  of  transportation  have  been 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  growth  of  the 
acid  industry  in  this  territory. 

The  consumption  and  uses  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  itself  are  so  vast,  that  the  average 
person  hasn’t  even  a  remote  conception  of 
its  extensiveness.  The  average  production 
of  this  commodity  in  normal  times  in  the 
United  States  exceeds  several  million  tons 
per  annum. 

An  industry,  of  which  Southern  California 
can  well  be  proud,  is  the  citrus  industry  (em¬ 
bracing  orange,  lemon  and  grapefruit)  which 
has  assumed  large  proportions  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Practically  all  citrus  trees  are  affect¬ 
ed  with  an  injurious  scale  which  kills  the 


trees  if  not  removed  within  stated  intervals. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  fumiga¬ 
tion.  Sulphuric  acid  plays  an  exceptionally 
important  part  in  this  operation ;  for  that 
matter  the  'citrus  industry  practically  de¬ 
pends  upon  this  chemical  for  its  existence. 


JOHN  STAUFFER,  JR. 

Manager  Southern  California  Plants  of  Stauffer 
Chemical  Co. 


This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  acid,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  sodium  cyanides,  forms  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid,  also  called  “liquid  gas” 
(deadly  poison),  which  is  the  only  effective 
means  now  in  use  for  killing  the  scale.  The 
usual  fumigating  operation  is  to  insert  tents 
over  the  respective  trees  to  be  fumigated, 
and  then  to  pump  a  desired  quantity  of  gas 
under  each  tent,  quantity  to  be  determined 
by  nature  of  tree  to  be  treated. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  seven 
million  citrus  trees  in  Southern  California 
and  the  estimated  minimum  cost  averages 
thirty-five  to  forty  cents  per  tree.  This 
gives  the  reader  a  meager  conception  of 
the  application  of  acid  to  one  of  the  leading 
southern  industries. 

While  on  the  subject  of  citrus  trees,  etc., 
it  might  be  well  to  call  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  final  disposition  of  lemon  culls, 
those  unfit  to  command  domestic  consump¬ 
tion.  Practically  all  waste  lemons,  culls, 
etc.,  are  at  the  present  time  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  citric  acid,  which  chemical 
enjoys  extensive  applications  in  the  medic¬ 
inal  world,  used  exclusively  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  citrate  of  magnesia  and  similar  prep¬ 
arations.  In  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks 
it  also  finds  extensive  application,  to  impart 
the  desired  lemon  effect  and  taste.  Lemon 
oil  is  also  extracted  from  the  skins,  and  finds 
a  good  field  in  domestic  channels.  Three 
plants  are  producing  citric  acid  at  this  time 
in  the  Southwest,  although  the  local  field 
absorbs  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  pro¬ 
duction,  the  balance  being  sent  East  for  final 
disposition. 

However,  lately  considerable  quantities 
of  citric  acid  have  been  imported  from  Italy, 
where  lemons  can  be  produced  at  a  low  cost, 
and  on  account  of  the  difference  in  exchange 
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rates  and  low  tariffs,  have  almost  kept  local 
producers  out  of  the  competing  field  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  higher  production  costs.  The 
government  is  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
place  embargoes  on  imported  lemons  and 
citric  acid  in  order  to  protect  the  local 
growers. 

Southern  California  has  an  abundance  of 
natural  wealth  in  mineral  resources.  For 
instance:  Colemanite,  the  raw  material  for 
all  the  borax  produced  in  the  United  States, 
is  mined  extensively  in  Death  Valley.  Borax 
finds  extensive  applications  as  a  cleansing 
agent,  in  soap,  and  is  largely  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  enamel  and  plumbing  ware. 
Furthermore,  Colemanite  forms  the  raw 
material  for  boric  acid,  extensively  used  in 
medicine. 

Probably  the  largest  local  individual  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  South  is  the  oil  industry  and 
related  lines.  Sulphuric  acid  participates 
largely  in  the  refining  of  oils  and  gasoline. 

Nitric  acid,  also  manufactured  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  enjoys  a  very  extensive  use  in  etch¬ 
ing  of  engravings  for  newspaper  work.  This 
acid  is  manufactured  from  nitrate  of  soda, 
mined  and  produced  in  Chile,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  handled  through  the  Los  Angeles 
harbor  for  local  consumption.  This  acid  is 
also  used  in  large  quantities  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  explosives,  such  as  trinitrotoluol 
(T.N.T.),  nitroglycerine,  guncotton,  dyna¬ 
mite,  nitrocellulose,  pyralin  (artificial) 
ivory),  fabrikoid  (artificial  leather),  etc.  In 
connection  with  these  products  sulphuric 
acid  participates  very  extensively  also. 

Window  glass  manufactured  in  the  South¬ 
west,  finds  extensive  use  for  two  raw  mate¬ 
rials  found  in  abundance  in  this  territory, 
silica  sand  and  sulphate  of  soda.  These  two 
commodities  are  the  chief  constituents  of 
glass  products,  and  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  location  of  several  glass  plants  in  this 
locality. 

The  chemical  industries  in  the  Southwest 
are  still  in  their  infancy,  but  are  increasing 
rapidly  with  the  industrial  growth  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  which  from  past  and  press 
indications,  will  exceed  all  expectation 
the  future. 
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BAKERSFIELD  AND  SOUTHERN 
SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

By  L.  D.  BLODGETT 
Secretary  Civic  Commercial  Association, 
Bakersfield,  California 

Last  fall,  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  a  Montana  man  was  inter¬ 
esting  himself  in  California,  reading  and  dis¬ 
cussing  the  climate  and  the  opportunities  to 
be  found  in  this  great  coast  state  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  slope. 

At  last  his  affairs  shaped  themselves  so 
that  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  not 
only  personally  investigate  California,  but, 
better  still,  an  opportunity  to  move  in,  so  to 
speak,  and  take  a  hand  with  the  rest  of  those 
who  were  drawing  cards. 

Prior  to  making  the  last  move  tnat  would 
disconnect  him  and  his  from  all  the  ties  of 
Montana,  a  state  well  loved  by  this  chap 
and  his  “Chief  Justice,”  he  announced  that 
he  expected  to  make  Bakersfield  his  home, 
and  much  to  his  surprise  and  discomfort, 
he  was  greeted  on  every  hand  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  was  being  given  a  berth  in  the 
place  that  was  considered  on  a  par  with  Tex¬ 
as,  when  considered  in  the  same  category  as 
a  place  to  rent  if  Hell  became  too  hot. 

Naturally  the  thought  came  to  this  chap’s 
mind  that  he  was  taking  on  a  contract  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  drop  out  of  should  his 
friend’s  predictions  prove  true,  so  with  con¬ 
siderable  trepidation,  the  move  was  made 
and  here  begins  the  part  of  this  story  that 
is  the  most  interesting  and  surprising. 

From  all  indications  Bakersfield  was  to  be 
found  in  the  center  of  a  desert,  the  only  thing 
resembling  a  tree  being  oil  derricks.  It  wa§ 
expected  that  during  the  winter  the  weather 
would  be  fairly  cool,  but  during  the  summer 
he  had  been  told  that  the  heat  would  be  un¬ 
bearable  and  the  suffering  intense,  but  the 
great  attraction  above  all  this  was  the  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  make  money  and 
make  it  quick. 

Imagine  the  great  surprise  that  was  in 
store  for  this  venturesome  chap  and  his 
good  wife,  when  they  arrived  in  Bakersfield 
and  found — well,  not  a  desert,  but  a  town  not 
only  surrounded  by  beautiful  natural  groves 
but  a  town  along  the  streets  of  which  shade 
trees  were  in  abundance ;  where  every  resi¬ 
dent  had  made  an  effort  to  make  his  home 
beautiful,  nature  helping  as  it  can  in  this 
climate,  to  the  end  that  from  a  residence 
standpoint  the  city  presented  even  a  better 
and  more  attractive  appearance  than  did  the 
average  town  of  the  Middle  West,  with 
which  our  Montana  chap  was  familiar. 

Not  only  did  he  find  the  town  attractive 
but  the  people  in  it  were  of  the  sort  that 
make  up  a  live  community,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  their  own  affairs,  the  affairs  of 
the  city  and  the  county.  After  all  it  is  the 
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people  that  make  a  place  or  a  community, 
and  Bakersfield  is  fortunate  in  having  that 
class  of  citizens.  The  farming  development 
of  the  past  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
in  the  country  immediately  surrounding  Ba-, 
kersfield,  offer  much  to  the  bona  fide  man 
who  knows  how  to  handle  land  and  stock. 
As  a  dairy  country  it  is  on  its  way  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  supplying  of  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  two  larger  cities  on  either  side  of 
it,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

The  country  as  a  whole,  from  a  farming 
standpoint,  offers  greater  opportunities  to 
the  land  buying  public  than  does  any  section 
of  California.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  undeveloped 
lands,  all  possible  of  irrigation,  or  under  ir¬ 
rigation  and  capable  of  growing  anything 
that  is  normally  grown  out  of  doors.  It  is 
predicted  by  men  who  know,  that  Kern 
county,  of  which  Bakersfield  is  the  county 
seat,  will  in  ten  years  be  shipping  more  fruit 
than  any  other  "like  area  in  the  state.  It  is 
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in  the  upper  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
just  out  of  reach  of  the  frosts  and  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  it  is  not  swept  by  the  winds  of  the 
more  flat  sections  of  the  state.  Here  it  is 
that  Herbert  Lloover  has  decided  to  develop 
a  great  tract,  and  today  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  trips  is  to  the  Hoover  farm  where 
within  a  few  short  months  he  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  have  brought  raw  lands  under  subjec¬ 
tion,  and  where  once  the  rabbit  and  owl 
were  found  in  their  native  haunts,  now  is 
seen  hundreds  of  acres  of  cotton,  grape 
vines,  fruit  trees  or  alfalfa  stands.  Such  de¬ 
velopment  has  a  tendency  to  inspire  the  old 
timer  to  new  efforts  and  gives  the  new¬ 
comer  confidence  in  his  investment  of  recent 
years,  even  though  his  farm  produce  for  two 
years  past  has  not  been  as  profitable  as  in 
former  years. 

So  many  have  the  idea  that  because  Kern 
county  is  an  oil  producing  county,  Ba¬ 
kersfield  therefore  is  on  a  barren  prairie,  is 
an  out  of  the  way  place  where  only  money 
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grabbers  care  to  abide.  On  the  contrary, 
Bakersfield  is  situated  in  the  center  of  one  of 
the  most  productive  counties  in  the  state  of 
California,  is  one  of  the  towns  in  the  state 
that  does  not  have  to  depend  upon  its  tour¬ 
ist  trade  to  keep  up  its  business  activities 
and,  in  fact,  is  more  like  a  thriving  town  in 
the  Northwest  states  than  not. 

The  bank  deposits  of  Kern  county  total 
over  twenty-one  million  dollars  and  the  re- 
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sources  of  the  county  are  unlimited,  both 
from  oil  production  and  from  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  The  irrigated  lands  of  Kern  county 
will  grow  anything  from  cotton  to  grapes 
and  the  high  grade  live  stock  shipped  from 
its  fertile  pastures  are  market  toppers  when 
they  arrive. 

With  all  these  opportunities  in  sight,  you 
who  read  this  article  can  well  understand 
why  the  writer,  the  chap  who  came  from 
Montana  to  make  Bakersfield  his  home,  was 
highly  gratified  to  find  these  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  and  why,  after  a  year’s  work  with 
twelve  of  the  leading  men  of  the  community 
on  a  board  of  directors  of  an  association  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  steering  the  civic 
affairs  of  the  city  along  the  right  lines,  he 
is  imbued  with  their  spirit.  To  have  worked 
with  the  twelve  men  for  a  year  has  given 
the  writer  an  insight  into  the  character  of 
these  men,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  say  that  to  a  man  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  made  of  the  timber  that 
makes  for  better  government,  sound  devel¬ 
opment  and  best  of  all,  broadness  in  view¬ 
point.  When  men  think  along  community 


lines  without  injecting  their  own  selfish  in¬ 
terests,  as  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  Bakers¬ 
field,  then,  such  a  town  is  bound  to  grow 
apace  and  for  that  reason,  Bakersfield  is 
bound  to  become  one  of  the  large  towns  of 
California  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  the  new  center  of  the  raisin 
industry  as  well  as  of  the  green  fruit,  cotton 
and  dairy  industry.  With  this  development 
there  is  a  constant  advancement  of  the  oil 
interests  and  new  fields  are  constantly  being 
brought  into  producing,  giving  this  county 
at  all  times  a  place  of  pre-eminence  as  the 
leading  oil  district  west  of  the  Sierras. 

Given  its  place  in  the  ranking  of  the  coun¬ 
ties,  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  Kern 
would  take  a  leading  position  both  as  a 
producer  of  minerals  and  oils,  as  well  as  all 
the  standard  farm  products.  Where  the 
banks  are  safe  and  the  money  freely  distrib¬ 
uted  for  permanent  improvements,  one  will 
find  prosperity,  and  we  of  Bakersfield,  who 
have  become  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
Kern  county,  can  only  say  that  we  are  in  a 
class  all  by  ourselves,  always  up  and  doing 
with  business  good.  Thank  you. 
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POWER  IS  BASIC  INDUSTRY  OF  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 


Upper  Left — Interior  view  of  Kerckhoff  Power  House, 
snovv.ng  tnree  unics  developing  5  4,000  horsepower  from 
the  San  Joaquin  River.  This  great  plant  was  completed 
in  15  months. 

Lower  Left — Kern  Canyon  Power  House  18  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Bakersfield,  develops  12,000  horsepower  from  Kern 
River  which  is  diverted  through  a  tunnel  1  3  %  by  14  feet 
and  8,300  feet  long. 


Upper  Right — Interior  of  boiler  room  of  the  Bakersfield 
Steam  plant  where  3  5,600  horsepower  is  developed  by 
means  of  natural  gas  pumped  2  8  miles  from  the  Midway 
and  Elk  Hills  fields. 

Lower  Right — Midway  Steam  Plant  at  Buttonwillow,  Kern 
County  has  a  capacity  of  1  7,000  horsepower.  The  fuel 
for  this  plant  is  natural  gas,  piped  nine  miles  from  the 
Elk  Hills. 


Center — Kerckhoff  Power  House  on  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  40  miles  from  Fresno,  receives  its  water  through  a 
3  x/o  mile  tunnel  from  Kerckhoff  Lake  formed  by  Kerckhoff 
Dam. 


FOUR  POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETED  DURING  1920  AND  1921  BY  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  LIGHT  AND  POWER  CORPORATION 


TO  MEET  the  needs  of  the  prospering  and 
rapidly  growing  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where 
electric  power  for  farm  pump  irrigation  is  regarded 
as  the  "basic  industry,"  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and 
Power  Corporation  has  completed  during  I  920 
and  1921,  four  power  plants  having  a  combined 
capacity  of  I  00,000  horsepower.  The  first  of  this 
group  to  be  placed  in  operation  was  the  new  I  7,000 
horsepower  unit  in  the  Bakersfield  natural  gas  burn¬ 
ing  steam  plant  which  increased  the  total  output  of 
the  Bakersfield  plant  to  35,600  horsepower.  This 
new  unit  was  rushed  to  completion  during  the  early 
part  of  1920  and  came  into  operation  June  15, 
of  the  greatest  power  shortage  in 


the  history  of  California.  Fuel  for  this  plant  comes 
from  the  Midway  gas  fields,  28  miles  away.  The 
Bakersfield  new  unit  cost  $1,000,000. 

The  second  plant  to  be  completed  was  the 
Kerckhoff  Project  on  the  San  Joaquin  River,  40 
miles  from  Fresno.  This  development,  costing 
$5, 75  0,000,  was  rushed  to  completion  in  15  months, 
coming  into  service  August  15,  1920,  and  greatly 
relieving  the  acute  power  situation  existing  at  that 
time.  This  work  consists  of  a  diversion  dam  5  70 
feet  in  length  and  125  feet  high,  a  tunnel  18  feet 
square  and  I  7,800  feet  long  cut  through  solid  gran¬ 
ite,  and  a  power  house  containing  three  units  hav¬ 
ing  a  combined  capacity  of  54,000  horsepower. 


The  third  plant,  the  I  7,000  horsepower  Mid¬ 
way  natural  gas  burning  steam  plant  at  Button- 
willow  in  Kern  County,  was  completed  June  1  I, 
1921,  at  a  cost  o  f  $1,600,000.  The  gas  for  this 
plant  is  piped  nine  miles  from  the  Elk  Hills  district. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  additional  units  in  the 
plant  until  a  capacity  of  70,000  horsepower  has 
been  reached. 

The  latest  development  of  San  Joaquin  power  is 
the  Kern  Canyon  plant  located  in  the  mouth  of 
Kern  Canyon,  I  8  miles  southeast  of  Bakersfield, 
This  plant,  costing  $1,900,000,  was  officially  dedi¬ 
cated  September  1  7,  1  92  1 .  It  consists  of  a  diversion 
dam  21  feet  high  and  140  feet  in  length  across 
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Reserve  Fund _ _  _ _  _  17,125,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors _ _ _  25,000,000 

$67,125,000 

Aggregate  Assets,  31st  March,  1921 . . $378,462,440 


358  BrancKes  and  Agencies  in  all  the  Australian  States,  New  Zealand,  Fiji, 
Papua,  and  London. 

FOREIGN  BILLS  COLLECTED. — Cable  remittances  made  to,  and  Drafts 
drawn  on  Foreign  places  DIRECT.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued, 
NEGOTIABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

Agents:  Bank  of  California  National  Association,  Anglo  &  London  Paris 

National  Bank,  and  Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco. 


Kern  River,  a  tunnel  1 3  j/2  by  14  feet  and  8,300 
feet  long,  a  steel  penstock  568  feet  in  length,  and 
a  I  2,000  horsepower  generator  driven  by  a  turbine 
operating  under  a  head  of  260  feet. 

The  distribution  system  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Light  and  Power  Corporation  was  faced  with  the 
task  of  serving  4,500  applicants  for  power  on  the 
priority  waiting  list  November  I,  1920.  To  supply 
power  to  this  large  number  of  waiting  farm  pump¬ 
ing  plants,  industries,  and  homes,  an  intensive 
drive  was  made  during  the  fall  of  1920  and  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1921,  in  which  1050  miles 
of  transmission  and  distribution  lines  and  ten  sub¬ 
stations  were  constructed. 

The  materials  for  this  distribution  work  required 
5  77  freight  cars  to  transport  to  the  various  bases 
of  operations.  A  total  of  200  cars  of  poles  alone 
were  used,  while  wire,  cross  arms,  line  hardware 
and  incidentals  filled  138  cars.  The  work  was 
rushed  to  completion  with  39  line  crews  of  I  I  men 
to  a  crew,  each  crew  having  a  specially  equipped 
truck.  Over  450  men  were  employed  on  distribu¬ 
tion  work  during  this  drive. 

The  net  results  of  the  power  development  and 
drive  show  total  of  286,000  acres  of  land  brought 
under  electric  farm  pump  irrigation  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  4,300  new  consumers  to  San  Joaquin  power. 


-4 


mw 


RESIDENCE  AND  CHILDREN 
OF  H.C.  SHARP, 

Inspector  of  Nuts  for  the 
California  Walnut  Growers 
Association.  Mr.  Sharp  is 
also  largely  interested  in  the 
Farmers  &  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Santa  Paula. 
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The  Secret  of 
Fountain  of 


California’s 

Youth 


Phone  Main  35  78  Hours:  1-5  p.  m. 


DR.  T.  FLOYD  BROWN 

Offices:  New  Pantages  Theatre  Building 

Seventh  and  Hill  Sts. 


PLASTIC  AND  COSMETIC 
SURGEON 


Parisian  Face  Lifting  Feature  Corrections 
Re-modeling  Noses  Photo-Chemic  Peeling 
Reconstruction  Surgery 


For  Youthful  Features 


Manhattan 

Shirts 


T 


SHart  Schaffner 
fccMarx 
Clothes 


Stetson 

Hats 

Arrow 

Collars 


Vassar 

Underwear 


F.  B.  Silverwood 

Broadway  at  Sixth 


THE  FINANCIAL  ADVERTISERS 


A  Convention  Feature  You  Should  Not  Miss 

By  W.  R.  MOREHOUSE, 

Cashier  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 

Los  Angeles. 

One  feature  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  Convention  which  is  sure  to 
appeal  to  the  progressive  bankers  of  the 
country  is  the  opportunity  which  will  be 
afforded  them  of  seeing  and  hearing  what 
is  best  and  most  up-to-date  in  result-pro¬ 
ducing  financial  advertising. 

The  Financial  Advertisers  Association, 
an  organization  which  includes  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  five  hundred  of  the  leading  financial 
institutions  in  the  country,  has  arranged  a 
program  for  convention  week  which  will  be 
of  unquestionable  value  to  the  banker  who 
is  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas  in  business 
building  methods. 

Building  New  Business 
Monday,  October  3,  at  7  :30  P.  M.  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at 
Choral  Hall,  Philharmonic  Auditorium, 
which  gathering  will  be  open  to  all  visiting- 
bankers.  Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice  president 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  will  preside  as  chairman,  and  Thomas 
S.  B.  McAdams,  vice  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association,  wfill  make  the 
chief  address  of  the  evening. 

A  roundtable  discussion  which  will  deal 
with  some  of  the  new  business  building 
problems  of  banks  will  follow,  led  by  F. 
Dwight  Conner,  manager  New  Business 
Department  of  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago;  H.  M.  Morgan  of  St.  Louis 
Union  Trust  Company,  St.  Louis;  W.  W. 
Douglas,  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  Italy, 
San  Francisco;  W.  R.  Morehouse,  cashier 
Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles,  and  others. 

The  Advertising  Exhibit 
A  second  feature  provided  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  an  exhibit  of  the  advertising 
ed  by  the  leading  banks  through- 
ntry.  This  display,  which  also 


appeared  at  the  annual  F.  A.  A.  Convention 
at  Atlanta,  June  12  to  16,  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  and  will  be  shown 
again  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  convention 
week. 

Occupying  about  2000  square  feet  of  dis¬ 
play  space,  this  exhibit  consists  of  hundreds 
of  booklets,  letter  folders,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  complete  bank  business  build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  selected  from  the  best  which 
has  been  produced  in  the  country  during  the 
past  twelve  months. 

The  exhibition  rooms  are  located  on  the 
mezzanine  floor  of  the  Hotel  Alexandria,  the 
convention  headquarters,  and  will  be  open 


Put  Your  Records  Linder 
Visible  Control 


with 


Makes  Signature  Records  Instantly  Available, 
Permanently  Legible 

Affords  Efficient  Protection  Against 
Overdrafts 

Provides  Speedy  and  Accurate  Means  of 
Handling  Inactive  Accounts 

Simplifies  Safe  Deposit  Vault  Records 

Insures  Instant  Service  in  Every  Department 
of  a  Bank 

More  than  5000  Banks  Have  Adopted 
KARDEX  Control,  declaring  it  the  fastest, 
most  efficient  method  ever  devised. 

It  will  accomplish  for  YOU  all  that  it  has  done 
for  them. 

Ask  jor  a  demonstration 

KARDEX  SALES  COMPANY 

274  I.  W.  Heilman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

461  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

908  Seaboard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

426  Pittoek  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


absolutely  free  of  charge  to  everyone  both 
day  and  night  during  the  week ;  so  that 
every  banker  who  attends  the  convention 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  and  study 
the  material  on  display. 

The  exhibit  will  be  in  charge  of  members 
of  the  Financial  Advertisers  Association, 
who  will  be  glad  to  conduct  visitors  about 
and  to  furnish  additional  information  re¬ 
garding  the  various  features  shown. 

There  will  also  be  afforded  opportunities 
for  discussing  individual  problems  with 
nationally  known  bank  advertisers  and  this 
interchange  of  experiences  should  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  mutual  benefit  to  everyone. 

Association  Aims 

The  Financial  Advertisers  Association  is 
doing  much  towards  raising  the  standard 
of  bank  advertising  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  in  making  more  effective  the 
mediums  employed  to  get  new  business. 
It  is  a  mutual  organization  and  .affords  a 
convenient  method  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  regarding  advertising  and  business 
getting  methods  which  have  proven  efficient 
and  productive.  Although  organized  but  a 
comparatively  short  time — six  years — its 
worth  has  been  so  quickly  demonstrated 
that  its  membership  now  includes  more  than 
five  hundred  of  the  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  banks  of  the  country,  and  it  can 
point  to  many  accomplishments  of  great 
importance  which  it  has  brought  about  in 
the  bank  advertising  field. 

Right  now,  when  effective  advertising 
and  business  getting  and  business  holding 
methods  are  of  unusual  interest  to  every 
banker,  the  convention  program  of  the  F. 
A.  A.  is  particularly  timely.  In  the  year 
ahead,  probably  more  attention  than  ever 
before  will  be  given  to  the  careful  investing 
Df  advertising  appropriations,  and  the  banker 
who  visits  Los  Angeles  October  3  to  7 
without  taking  advantage  of  some  of  the 
features  which  the  Financial  Advertisers 
Association  offers  him,  is  neglecting  one  of 
the  big  opportunities  which  the  convention 
affords. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  STRONGHOLD  OF  THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  :  El  Monte ,  California 

L.  M.  Meeker,  President  P.  F.  Cogswell,  Vice  President  F.  W.  Sinclair,  Assistant  Cashier 

C.  L.  Hill,  Cashier  I.  F.  Baker,  Vice  President  Robert  Rankin,  Assistant  Cashier 


RESOURCES:  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Capital  Paid  In . $25,000.00  Capital  Earned  .  .$25,000.00 

Surplus  .  .  25,000.00  Undivided  Profits  .  7,500.00 

Total . $82,500.00 

1921  crops  consisting  of  walnuts,  celery,  potatoes,  vegetables,  alfalfa,  beets,  beans,  grain  and  dairying,  will  amount  to  nearly  THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THIS  FERTILE  SECTION  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Located  fifteen  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles 


Salt  River  Valley  Pima  Cotton 


By  J.  H.  RAMBOZ 

Vice  President  Merchants  National  Bank, 

Los  Angeles 

“Sarival"  (Salt  River  Valley),  is  a  brand 
or  trade  name  adopted  to  designate  the  long- 
staple  cotton  grown  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
of  Arizona,  known  to  the  cotton  trade  as 
American  Egyptian  cotton  or  Pima  vari¬ 
ety.  The  physical  cotton  has  not  only  been 
employed  with  great  success  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tires  but  the  name  has  been  so 
effectively  used  as  a  basis  for  advertising 
certain  automobile  tires  that  the  mind  of 
the  average  individual,  not  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  cotton  immediately  reacts  with 
“TIRES”  upon  hearing  the  name. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Pima,  in 
addition  to  being  the  best  cotton  available 
for  manufacturing  the  fabric  or  cord  foun¬ 
dation  for  automobile  tires,  is  extremely  de¬ 
sirable  for  and  capable  of  being  spun  into 
very  fine  yarns  of  great  strength,  out  of 
which  are  manufactured  fine  fabrics  of  all 
weights  from  the  sheer  material  requiring 
strength  and  extreme  delicacy  to  the  heavier 
weaves  that  are  capable  of  being  so  cleverly 
mercerized  as  to  be  comparable  with  the 
finest  silks.  This  commodity  enters  into 
the  wool  and  cotton  mixtures,  silk  and  cot¬ 
ton  mixtures,  hosiery,  fine  laces  and  hand¬ 
kerchief  cloths.  The  Thread  companies 
were  the  consumers  of  the  first  crop  of  Pima 
cotton  grown  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  in 
1912. 

Grade  and  Staple 

Cotton  is  selected  by  consumers  on  the 
basis  of  grade  and  staple,  the  former  classi¬ 
fication  indicating  the  percentage  of  foreign 
substance,  that  is,  broken  leaf,  etc.,  and  the 
latter,  the  length  and  strength  of  the  staple 
or  fiber. 

The  fabric  or  cord  manufactured  for  tires 
is  completely  concealed  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  necessary  to  eliminate  entirely  small 
particles  of  broken  leaf.  Tire  manufacturers 
may  use  the  lower  grades,  providing  the 
staple  is  of  good  length  and  strength.  The 
spinners  of  thread  and  weavers  of  fine  goods, 
however,  require  that  their  yarns  be  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  any  foreign  substance  and 
they  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  select  the 
higher  grades. 

There  has  been  such  an  active  demand  for 
Pima  cotton  from  tire  manufacturers  that 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  it 
for  other  purposes,  although  fine  spinners 
have  consumed  a  large  quantity  of  it. 

Experience  Improves  Quality 

During  the  last  year,  the  industry  has 
been  confronted  with  some  very  unusual 
conditions  which  will  result  in  some  loss  as 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars  but  in  great 
profit  as  measured  in  terms  of  experience. 
The  requirements  relative  to  grades  accept¬ 
able  as  collateral  were  so  stringent  that  the 


growers  discovered  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  pick  cotton  in  a  clean  manner 
and  to  have  it  ginned  carefully,  in  order  to 
be  available  as  collateral.  These  require¬ 
ments,  at  first  considered  arbitrary,  are  now 
looked  upon  as  having  been  very  beneficial, 
in  that  they  have  resulted  in  raising  the 
average  grade.  Each  increase  in  grade  is, 
at  present,  expressed  by  a  differential  of 
two  cents  per  pound,  or  $10  per  bale.  Based 
upon  these  experiences,  an  even  greater 
effort  will  be  made  this  season  to  raise  the 
grade  of  cotton  with  the  result  that  a  very 


large  percentage  of  high  grades  will  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Distinctive  as  this  cotton  is,  and 
made  more  so  by  careful  picking  and  gin¬ 
ning  and  with  the  quantity  of  the  crop  care¬ 
fully  controlled,  it  is  believed  that  Pima 
cotton  will  hereafter  command  the  price  to 
which  it  is  entitled  and  that  the  growers 
will  find  it  profitable. 

This  season  there  are  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  50,000  acres  planted  which,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  will  produce  some  30,000  bales,  com¬ 
pared  to  180,000  acres  last  season  which 
produced  78,000  bales. 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 


San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA 


Los  Angeles 


PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM 


UNITED  STATES 

PROPERTIES 

California  —  Wyoming 

REFINERIES 

Vernon,  Olinda,  Lebec,  California 
Lovell,  Wyoming 


MEXICO 


Continental  Mexican  Petroleum  Company 


REFINERY  AT  TAMPICO 
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MILLION  DOLLAR  GARAGE 


World’s  Record  for  Biggest  and  Most  Effi¬ 
cient  Auto  House  Established  in 
Los  Angeles 


For  bankers  and  financiers  to  become  in¬ 
terested  in  the  garage  business  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  new  departure.  The  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Garage,  located  at  Grand  Avenue  and 
Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  first  cases  in  the  country  in  which  the 
problem  of  housing  automobiles  has  been 
put  on  a  big,  substantial  business  basis. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  coincident  with  the  erection  of 
buildings  on  practically  all  available  spaces 
in  the  down-town  section  of  Los  Angeles 
has  made  the  matter  of  taking  care  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  more  and  more  serious.  Realizing 
the  crying  need  for  a  large,  up-to-date  ga¬ 
rage  close  to  the  congested  district  of  Los 
Angeles,  a  number  of  prominent  financiers 
organized  and  erected  the  Grand  Central 
Garage  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000. 

The  location  of  this  garage  is  particularly 
fortunate,  being  right  in  the  midst  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial,  shopping  and  theater  districts  of 
Los  Angeles,  while  at  the  same  time  a  step 
or  two  away  from  the  heavily  congested  sec¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  slight  grade  both  on 
Grand  and  Fifth,  which  is  not  sufficient  to 
cause  any  difficulty,  but  makes  it  possible 
to  enter  no  less  than  five  of  the  lower  floors 
direct  from  the  street.  The  four  upper  floors 
— there  are  nine  floors  in  all — are  reached 
either  by  broad  concrete  ramps  or  inclined 
planes  along  which  cars  can  easily  drive  up 
or  down,  or  by  specially  constructed  auto¬ 
mobile  elevators  reaching  all  nine  floors. 

The  frontage  of  the  building  is  170  feet 
on  Fifth  Street,  and  180  feet  on  Grand  Ave¬ 
nue.  The  structure  is  of  fire-proof,  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  class  A  construction,  and 
contains  270,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
with  1,000  private  stalls.  Aisles  are  broad 
and  are  always  kept  clear  for  immediate  en¬ 
trance  or  egress,  and  each  car  is  parked  in 
an  individual  stall,  with  protecting  concrete 
guards  on  three  sides. 

The  building  was  erected  by  the  well 
known  firm  of  Stanton,  Reed  &  Hubbard, 
architectural  engineers.  The  idea  of  the  ga¬ 
rage  was  originally  worked  out  by  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ton  of  this  firm,  working  in  co-operation 
with  Mr.  Lee  A.  Phillips,  who  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  so  much  of  the  wonderful  de¬ 
velopment  of  West  Sixth  and  West  Seventh 
streets  in  recent  years. 

When  the  plan  for  the  garage  began  to 
take  concrete  form  they  enlisted  the  serv¬ 
ices,  as  manager,  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Nutting,  who 
has  been  actively  associated  with  some  of 
the  city’s  largest  financing  enterprises. 

Mr.  Nutting  has  taken  the  garage  out  of 
the  livery  stable  and  bicycle  repairing  class 
and  put  it  on  the  same  operating  basis  as 
the  largest  and  most  modern  hotels.  Before 
taking  over  the  management  of  the  Grand 
Central  Garage,  Mr.  Nutting  was  associa¬ 
ted  with  some  of  the  largest  garage  under¬ 
takings  in  the  city,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  idea  of  this  new  multi¬ 
storage  proposition. 

In  addition  to  providing  storage  spaces 
for  cars,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Grand  Central 
Garage  management  to  fulfill  all  the  reason¬ 
able  requirements  of  the  motoring  public. 
Careful  and  businesslike  management  has 
made  it  possible  to  place  the  quality  service 
of  this  incomparable  garage  at  the  disposal 
;c  without  any  increase  in  rates 
of  other  down  town  garages. 


s.  M.  JACKSON, 

President  National  Bank  of  Tacoma,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


LATEST  COIN  HANDLING  DEVICES 


The  Controllogr-aph  Company,  with  its 
Los  Angeles  office  at  736  South  Olive  St., 
is  the  only  distributing  concern  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  handling  a  complete  line  of  coin 
counting,  changing,  wrapping  and  testing 
devices. 

Their  latest  coin  changer  (Hoefer  Pat¬ 
ents)  has  a  paramount  feature,  an  automatic 
locking  device,  which  in  case  of  running 
short  of  a  certain  denomination  of  coin  in 
the  coin  holder,  automatically  locks  those 
keys  which  employ  these  very  denomina¬ 
tions.  This  lock  also  has  an  automatic  re¬ 
lease. 

A  beautifully  designed  metal  roll  top  cage 
can  be  furnished  with  this  machine  which 
enables  the  teller  to  lock  up  his  currency 
as  well  as  his  coin  instantly  by  pulling 
down  the  top.  The  price  of  this  new 
changer  is  $150,  delivered  here.  Local  tes¬ 
timonials  can  be  furnished. 


When  You  Are  in  Los  Angeles 
Visit  the  World’s 
Largest  Garage 


GRAND  CENTRAL 


GARAGE 


GRAND  AT  FIFTH 

The  Grand  Central — the  largest  garage  in  the  world — has  a 
service  that  will  appeal  to  you. 

Here,  at  moderate  rates,  your  car  is  kept  in  a  fireproof  build¬ 
ing,  and  is  assigned  to  an  individual  stall  protected  on  the  floor 
by  six-inch  concrete  guards.  All  aisles  are  unobstructed.  You 
can  get  in  and  out  easily  and  quickly  at  any  time. 

Here  special  attention  is  given  to  the  visitor  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  You  may  ask  questions  and  our  attendants  will  answer 
them  quickly  and  accurately. 

Special  transient  weekly  and  monthly  rates — and  these  rates 
are  surprisingly  low. 

When  you  arrive  for  the  convention,  drive  straight  to  the 
Grand  Central  Garage. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  299 
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CYRUS  PEIRCE  &  COMPANY 

will  welcome  the  members  of  the  American 
Banker s  Association  in  New  Offices 

13th  Floor  639  So.  Spring  St.  Los  Angeles 


WONDERFUL  SOIL  FERTILITY 

A  Few  Figures  That  Show  How  Wonderfully 
Mother  Nature  Has  Blessed  Southern  California. 


The  very  first  county  in  the  United 
States  in  the  value  of  crop  production  is 
Los  Angeles  County,  California,  and  al¬ 
though  the  other  seven  counties  of  Southern 
California  do  not  rank  quite  so  high  they 
are  so  productive  that  together  with  Los 
Angeles  County  they  monopolize  several 
of  the  most  important  crops  in  the  State. 

The  area  of  these  eight  counties  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Pennsylvania  or  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  England,  and  there  may  be 
found  almost  any  and  every  type  of  farm¬ 
ing  country  in  so  far  as  topography  is  con¬ 
cerned.  There  are  desert  farms  made  produc¬ 
tive  by  abundant  water  in  such  parts  of  the 
south  as  the  Imperial  Valley,  known  as  the 
Nile  Lands  of  America,  irrigated  by  the 
mighty  Colorado  and  with  a  fertility  that 
annually  astounds  even  the  California 
farmer  to  whom  prodigious  yields  are  al¬ 
most  commonplace.  The  season’s  first  ship¬ 
ments  of  asparagus  comes  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  as  well  as  other  products  such 
as  melons,  apricots,  grapes  and  thousands 
of  carloads  of  small  vegetables. 

Orange  County  containing  780  square 
miles  of  territory  is  one  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  of  Southern  California  counties.  The 
rare  avocado  has  been  grown  here  success¬ 
fully  for  many  years  and  with  such  certain¬ 
ty  of  profit  that  it  has  become  as  firmly 
rooted  in  esteem  of  its  money-bringing 
qualities  as  the  walnut  and  orange,  both  of 
which  latter  are  synonymous  of  this  county. 

Stretching  from  the  interior  of  Southern 
California  to  the  Colorado  River  lies  that 
fertile  strip  of  territory  known  as  Riverside 
County,  some  7240  square  miles  in  all.  The 
Washington  Navel  Orange  originated  here 
and  the  parent  trees,  from  which  all  the 
groves  of  that  variety  are  derived,  are  still 


flourishing.  Most  of  the  standard  methods 
of  culture  and  of  handling  and  marketing 
citrus  fruits  were  devised  and  perfected  in 
this  county. 

The  largest  county  in  the  United  States 
is  San  Bernardino  County,  California,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1853  and  equaling  in  area  the 
combined  states  of  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  and  Delaware.  Only  one  small  corner 
of  this  immense  tract  is  under  intensive 
cultivation,  most  of  the  county  being  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Mohave  and  Colorado  Deserts, 
both  of  which  are  richly  underlaid  with  val¬ 
uable  minerals.  The  San  Bernardino  Valley 
is  noted  for  its  large  production  of  citrus 
fruits,  although  over  22  thousand  acres  are 
planted  to  fruits  of  the  deciduous  variety, 
producing  annually,  crops  worth  consider¬ 
ably  over  a  million  dollars. 

Our  southernmost  county,  San  Diego,  is 
almost  too  well  known  for  repetition  with 
its  varied  and  manifold  tropical  attractions. 
Citrus  fruits,  small  vegetables,  sugar  beets, 
thousands  of  acres  of  beans,  and  its  de¬ 
ciduous  fruits  do  their  large  part  to  swell 
crop  production  totals  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Water  plays  a  most  important  role  in  the 
agricultural  life  of  the  Southwest,  and  Ven¬ 
tura  County,  of  all  Southern  California 
counties,  is  claimed  by  experts  to  have  the 
best  supply  of  this  valuable  aid  to  growers 
and  farmers.  The  Ventura  and  Santa  Clara 
Rivers,  living  streams,  flow  through  the 
county  and  in  addition  the  entire  surface  is 
underlaid  with  an  apparently  inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply.  Beans,  of  the  Lima  variety,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  this  county’s  annuals, 
with  sugar  beets  ranking  next.  Apricots, 
lemons,  oranges  and  walnuts  do  their  share 
also  toward  making  Ventura  County  one 


of  the  most  productive  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  county  of  Santa  Barbara  holds  a 
peculiar  and  important  position.  Set  in  an 
angle  of  the  California  coast  where  the 
shore  bends  like  an  elbow,  its  sunlit,  fertile 
valleys  are  broken  and  diversified  by  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  and  washed  by  the  sea  on  the 
western  and  southern  shores.  Almost  any¬ 
thing  will  and  does  grow  in  this  beautiful 
county.  Sugar  beets,  beans,  walnuts,  apri¬ 
cots,  peaches,  oranges,  lemons  and  small 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  raised  in  abund¬ 
ance,  while  English  mustard,  grown  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  United  States,  is  raised  in 
merchantable  quantities. 

Los  Angeles  County,  the  first  county  in 
the  United  States,  in  crop  production,  con¬ 
tains  a  great  variety  of  soil  as  well  as  cli¬ 
mate  and  each  section,  as  a  rule,  has  some 
agricultural  or  horticultural  product  of 
which  it  makes  a  specialty,  although  the 
county  as  a  whole  raises  anything  that  can 
be  grown  in  Southern  California.  With 
4009  square  miles  of  territory,  about  four- 
fifths  of  which  is  capable  of  cultivation,  it 
leads  the  state  in  winter  shipments  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  These  products  are  shipped 
fresh,  are  canned,  dried  and  crystallized. 

Figures  completed  recently  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  show  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  contribution  to  the  crop  production 
of  the  entire  State  and  indicate  conclusively 
that  the  territory  south  of  the  Tehachepi 
ranks  well  with  Los  Angeles  county,  which 
is  not  only  first  in  California,  but  first  in  the 
United  States  in  crop  production. 

Although  the.  eight  Southern  California 
counties  taken  into  account  have  but  16.1 
per  cent  of  the  farm  lands  area,  they  have 
25  per  cent  of  the  land  irrigated  and  28.6  per 
cent  of  all  farms  in  the  State. 

Southern  Values. 

Values  in  Southern  California  are  attested 
in  the  showing  that  more  than  $1,000,000,000, 
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Personal  Greeting  Cards— Xmas  1921 


Samples  of  our  most  distinctive  designs  in  hand-colored 
and  engraved  Personal  Greeting  Cards  for  Christmas 
will  be  shown  during  Bankers  Convention  Week 

You  may  have  designed  for  your  exclusive  use 
this  year,  a  special  card  which  will  embody 
your  ideas,  carry  your  Christmas  message,  and 
truly  be  your  own  personal  greeting  card. 


(ff.  (0.  £l  (lie  (S>m  jiamj/ 

Stationers  Engravers  Art  Dealers 


426  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


San  Mateo  County  Savings  Bank 

UNDER  SAME  MANAGEMENT 

Combined  Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits,  Over  $  500,000.00 
Combined  Assets,  Nearly .  3,000,000.00 

Oldest  and  Largest  Banks  Between  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco 
P.  P.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Vice  President  E.  R.  WHITEHEAD,  Assistant  Cashier 


L.  P.  BEHRENS,  President  F.  K.  TOWNE,  Cashier 

First  National  Bank 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 


or  31.1  per  cent,  of  all  farm  property  values 
are  in  the  eight  Southern  California  coun¬ 
ties,  although  there  are  less  than  29  per  cent 
of  all  farms. 

Southern  California  monopolizes  several 
of  the  important  crops  in  the  State.  It  is 
credited  with  97  per  cent  of  the  lemons ;  94 
per  cent  of  the  walnuts;  91.3  per  cent  of  the 
oranges.  It  grows  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
sugar  beets  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
seeds. 

Its  quota  of  vegetables — 32.4  per  cent  of 
the  State’s  output — is  exactly  double  the 
percentage  of  its  farmland  area. 


Comparative  Figures. 

Following  are  the  figures  showing  the 
comparison  of  the  eight  southern  counties 
with  the  entire  State  of  California,  which 
comprises  fifty-eight  counties. 


Eight  Counties 

Southern  California  California 


Total  area  (acres)....  28,938,240 

Farm  area  (acres)...  4,827,390 

Irrigated  (acres) .  1,022,706 

All  farms  .  33,675 

All  farm  property ..  .$1,069,137,155 
Live  stock  products..  $19,897,741 

Cereals  .  $9,784,075 

Other  grains  &  seeds.  $19,850,093 

Hay  and  forage .  $17,253,918 

Vegetables  .  $15,344,636 

Fruits  and  nuts .  $108,018,439 


99,617,080 
29,365,667 
4.095,247 
117,670 
$3,431,021,861 
$97,385,099 
$108,570,469 
$38,349,2  77 
$96,121,846 
$47,377,921 
$270,910,608 


Eighty  Miles  North  of  Los  Angeles 

The  Beautiful  Ojai  Valley 

Do  not  leave  California  without  seeing  it. 

EL  ROBLAR  HOTEL- 

(Telepho  ne  or  wire  for  accommodations.) 
Compliments  of 

JAI  STATE  BANK 

OJAI,  CALIFORNIA 


All  other  crops .  $l5,t>47,326 

Total  crop  .  $185,898,487 

Small  fruits  (quarts)  .  4,593,252 

Oranges  (boxes)  ....  19,850,093 

Lemons  (boxes)  ....  6,359,944 

Walnuts  (pounds)  ...  48,801,574 

Potatoes  (bushels)  . .  1,299,284 

Sugar  beets  (tons)  .  434,178 


$26,270,380 

$587,600,591 

15,458,726 

21,628,444 

6,551,667 

51,902,093 

8,217,937 

666,866 


A  FAMOUS  MANUFACTURING 
SUCCESS 

The  tendencies  toward  marketing  securi¬ 
ties  direct  instead  of  selling  them  through 
brokers  is  increasing  among  the  local  con¬ 
cerns,  selling  their  own  stock  and  none,  has 
had  greater  success  than  Reid  Bros.,  Inc. 
Wholesale  Hospital  Supply  Manufacturers, 
91  Drum  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Early  this  spring,  Reid  Bros.,  with  auth¬ 
orized  capital  of  $500,000,  decided  to  issue 
$100,000,  to  accommodate  expanding  busi¬ 
ness.  As  the  firm  was  at  that  time  hardly 
known  to  the  general  public  it  required 
nearly  three  months  to  dispose  of  the  issue. 
The  final  sales  were  so  heavy,  however, 
that  the  directors  decided  to  issue  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  authorized  capital,  another 
$100,000.  This  issue  was  bought  up  in  about 
three  weeks. 

On  the  first  issue  only  the  preferred  stock 
was  sold.  This  is  8  per  cent  cumulative, 
non-assessable  and  participates  up  to  12  per 
cent.  Its  earning  record  since  the  Company 
started  in  1908,  has  been  from  8  to  12  per 
cent.  On  the  final  issue  there  was  only 
$50,000  of  preferred  remaining  and  a  like 
amount  of  common,  so  purchasers  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  limited 
amount  of  the  latter. 

This  common  stock  has  paid  dividends 
of  from  8  to  18  per  cent  since  1908.  Like  the 
preferred  stock  it  has  a  par  value  of  $100 


per  share  and  though  it  today  has  a  book 
value  of  $200,  it  was  also  sold  at  par.  Finan¬ 
ciers  familiar  with  the  business,  declare  this 
stock  should  have  a  book  value  of  at  least 
$500  a  share  within  the  next  ten  years. 

Reid  Bros.,  Inc.  is  the  largest  wholesale 
hospital  supply  company  in  the  world  and 
the  only  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  goods 
are  standard  in  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  eighty-three  foreign 
countries.  There  are  branch  plants  at  Seat¬ 
tle,  Vancouver  and  Tokyo.  The  business 
has  increased  from  a  few  thousand  dollars 
in  1908,  to  more  than  a  million  dollars  to¬ 
day,  and  in  the  last  year  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  accelerated.  The  steady  growth  is 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  stability  of  the 
business — it  being  absolutely  immune  to 
booms  and  depressions,  or  any  other  con¬ 
ditions  that  frequently  affect  business. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  company 
is  largely  attributed  to  the  personal  contact 
maintained  with  all  customers.  Reid  Bros., 
Inc.,  is  doing  business  in  83  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  There 
are  about  8000  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  Reid  Bros.’  goods  are  in  constant 
daily  use  in  practically  all  of  these.  Having 
long  since  established  its  goods  as  a 
standard  in  this  field  the  firm  has  kept  in 
close  touch  by  a  comprehensive  mailing 
system. 


^son  desk 
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642  South  Spring  Street 
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AS  INDUSTRIAL  CENTER 

Los  Angeles  is  One  of  the  Leading 
Cities  in  the  United  States 


ports  via  the  Canal  is  opening  a  wide  field. 

More  than  20,000  post  cards  are  sent  out 
to  customers  every  week.  These  cards  list 
some  specialty  just  added  to  the  line  or 
some  standard  equipment  taken  from  the 
general  catalogue.  About  once  a  month  a 
letter  is  sent  over  the  same  list.  Every  two 
or  three  months  a  large  circular  advertising 
special  offers,  follows  the  cards  and  letters. 
Every  two  years  a  complete  catalogue, 
printed  in  six  languages,  is  sent  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

It  has  been  stated  many  times  that  the 
first  catalogue  put  out  by  Reid  Bros,  made 
the  company.  The  firm  started  in  1908,  and 
hardly  a  year  later  with  assets  of  scarcely 
$10,000,  a  catalogue  costing  $15,000,  was 
published  and  distributed  to  customers  and 
prospective  buyers.  Everything  was  staked 
on  the  success  of  this  catalogue,  and  the 
company  won  out. 

Since  that  time  Reid  Bros.’  business  has 
grown  about  30  per  cent  greater  each  year 
and  the  company  has  been  able  to  accept 
only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  business  avail¬ 
able  to  it.  In  spite  of  the  expansion  made 
possible  by  the  securities  recently  marketed, 
the  company  is  still  swamped  with  business. 

A  new  factory,  with  greater  capacity  than 
the  present  plants  operating  in  Seattle, 
Tokyo  and  Vancouver,  will  be  built  this 
year  at  Irvington,  thirty  miles  below  Oak¬ 
land  on  the  road  to  San  Jose.  Plans  have 
been  approved  and  ground  will  be  broken 
on  October  10,  according  to  present  ar¬ 
rangements. 


Ducal  Splendor 

In  a  movie  studio  in  the  Bronx  they  were 
filming  the  bedroom  of  a  duke  in  the  ducal 
castle.  The  director,  shirtless  and  perspir¬ 
ing,  came  in  to  give  it  the  final  inspection 
before  the  camera  man  began  to  “shoot.” 
He  noticed  a  small  white  cuspidor  near 
the  bed. 

“Say,”  he  shouted,  purpling  with  rage, 
“how  many  times  have  I  got  to  tell  you 
that  this  is  the  bedroom  of  a  duke?  Look 
at  the  cuspidor  there — that  little  bit  of  a 
cuspidor — what  you  want  is  a  great,  big, 
snappy  brass  spittoon !” — Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 


EDWARD  W.  DECKER 

President  Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


The  Missouri  method  of  demonstration 
is  in  vogue  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  By 
using  this  practical  method  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  this  city  is  actually  “showing”  the 
manufacturer,  who,  by  scientific  analysis, 
proves  or  disproves  the  adaptability  of  a 
district  to  his  needs. 

The  advantages  submitted  for  his  analy¬ 
sis  are  those  things  that  go  to  make  up  the 
requirements  of  the  100  per  cent  efficient 
manufacturing  district — equable  climate, 
competent  labor,  efficient  transportation, 
abundance  of  raw  material,  cheap  fuel, 
power  and  water,  world  markets ;  and  back¬ 
ing  it  all  up  a  series  of  “finger-tip”  facts. 

Nature’s  Providence 

In  the  first  place  Nature  has  provided,  in 
many  cases  within  a  radius  of  200  miles, 
great  deposits  of  raw  materials  in  the  shape 
of  the  finest  iron  ore,  manganese,  tungsten, 
vanadium,  molybdenum,  platinum,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  magnesite,  graphite,  talc  and  sili¬ 
cas ;  also  base  chemicals  and  minerals  such 
as  rock  salt,  soda,  potash,  sulphur,  gypsum, 
lime,  etc. 

The  agricultural  and  horticultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  available  in  any  quantity  and 
range  widely  in  variety — citrus  fruits,  de¬ 
ciduous  fruits,  walnuts,  grains,  cereals, 
dates,  figs  and  the  finest  white  cotton,  as 
well  as  the  long  staple  variety,  and  lastly 
the  humble  vegetable  in  train-load  lots. 

Labor  Efficiency 

One  of  the  most  vital  requirements  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  happy,  contented 
workman  is  an  equable  climate  and  from 
this  standpoint  alone,  Los  Angeles  factor¬ 
ies  have  a  much  higher  operating  efficiency 
than  elsewhere.  There  are  no  shutdowns 
for  excessive  hot  or  cold  spells.  Figuring 
on  a  basis  of  20  per  cent  added  labor  effi¬ 
ciency,  Los  Angeles’  climate  would  increase 
the  actual  labor  assets  of  Pittsburgh  over 
$300,000,000  per  year. 

Abundant  Power,  Fuel  and  Water 

Running  through  an  aqueduct  over  250 
miles  long,  the  water  supply  of  the  city  gen¬ 
erates  enough  electric  energy  to  supply  in¬ 
dustrial  users  with  power,  the  rates  of  which 
are, it  is  said,  the  lowest  in  the  United  States, 
ranging  from  1.77  cents  to  0.86  cents  per 
k.  w.  h.  The  purest  water  obtainable  may 
be  had  in  any  quantity  and  the  cost  of  this 
may  be  still  further  lowered  by  pumping 
from  the  abundant  subterranean  supply. 
This  last  may  be  delivered  for  as  low  as 
$20  per  million  gallons. 

The  productive  California  oil  fields  are 
right  at  the  door  of  Los  Angeles  and  nat¬ 
ural  gas  as  well.  In  addition  large  coal 
mines  are  situated  within  a  radius  of  900 
miles  and  run-of-mine  coal  may  be  shipped 
here  at  prices  that  compare  favorably  with 
other  available  fuels. 

Transportation 

Three  great  trans-continental  railroads 
terminate  in  this  city  and  there  are  1100 
miles  of  suburban  tracks  tapping  the  im¬ 
mediate  country.  It  has  a  deep-water  made- 
to-order  port  with  six  and  one-half  miles  of 
modern  dock  and  wharves.  Forty  steam¬ 
ship  lines  operate  out  of  this  harbor,  with 
direct  sailings  to  over  90  foreign  ports.  The 
proximity  of  the  great  Panama  Canal  has 
opened  up  a  Coast  to  Coast  water  route 
that  is  rapidly  demonstrating  its  usefulness. 
Frequent  steamship  sailings  to  Atlantic 
points  carry  freight  for  distribution  on  East 
Coast. 


Over  6500  miles  of  paved  and  surfaced 
highways  connect  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  eight  southern  counties — roads  that 
tap  the  most  remote  agricultural  district. 
The  ubiquitous  motor  truck,  bringing  in¬ 
land  products  and  returning  loaded  with  the 
products  of  the  manufacturer,  finds  this 
splendid  system  of  highways  a  royal  road 
to  successful  distribution. 

Some  Figures 

It  would  take  several  pages  to  enumerate 
the  many  different  kinds  of  products  manu¬ 
factured  in  Los  Angeles.  Suffice  to  say 
that  Los  Angeles  is  the  largest  lumber  im¬ 
port  port  in  the  world — of  interest  to  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers.  Some  20  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  furniture  was  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Los  Angeles  in  1920.  Approxi¬ 
mately  80  per  cent  of  the  motion  picture 
producing  studios  of  the  United  States  are 
located  here,  with  a  weekly  pay  roll  of  near- 


JOHN  G.  LONSDALE 

President  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vice  President  National  Bank  Division,  A.  B.  A. 

ly  $500,000  and  employing  over  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people.  Iron  and  steel  and  metal  prod¬ 
ucts  are  represented  and  with  the  immense 
deposits  of  these  and  kindred  ores  in  the 
mountains  adjacent  will  be  one  of  the  com¬ 
ing  industries. 

Glass,  cement  and  clay  products  of  every 
description  are  manufactured,  from  brick 
and  hollow  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  chemical 
stoneware,  to  the  fine  white  clay  product. 
Los  Angeles  is  the  largest  apparel  manu¬ 
facturing  center  west  of  Chicago,  with  over 
2C0  manufacturing  plants  employing  close 
to  8000  people.  The  yearly  production  is 
valued  at  over  $30,000,000.  The  proximity 
to  the  cotton  fields  and  Pacific  wool  mar¬ 
kets  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  textile 
industry.  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  located  its  immense  tire  plant 
here  with  a  33,000  spindle  cotton  mill  for 
the  weaving  of  tire  fabrics.  Within  a  radius 
of  100  miles  from  Los  Angeles  two  mil¬ 
lion  pairs  of  shoes  are  sold  every  year.  A 
large  portion  of  this  demand  is  supplied  by 
New  England  manufacturers — made  fr  >m 
California  leather. 

There  has  been  listed  above  only  a  vc 
few  of  the  representative  industries  of  I 
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THE  policies  and  service  of  this  bank  are  shaped 
from  a  knowledge,  grown  out  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  its  officers,  that  growth  and  progress  are 
the  result  of  thoroughness  and  courtesy  in  transac¬ 
tions  with  its  correspondent  banks  and  depositors. 

Banks  and  bankers  making  changes  or  new  ar¬ 
rangements  will  do  well  to  consider  the  Southwest 
National  of  Dallas. 


Safe 


Efficient 


Progressive 


The  Southwest  National  Bank 

of  Dallas 

Capital  and  Surplus ,  $ 2,500,000 . 


R.  W.  HIGGINBOTHAM,  President 
DAN  D.  ROGERS,  Vice  President 
W.  F.  SKILLMAN,  Vice  President 


OFFICERS 


SAM  R.  LAWDER,  Cashier 


LYNN  P.  TALLEY,  1st  Vice  President 
J.  W.  ROYALL,  Vice  President 
S.  W.  SIBLEY,  Vice  President 


THE  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 


Angeles.  Opportunities  for  profitable  manu¬ 
facturing  in  every  line  are  here — opportuni¬ 
ties  that,  because  of  the  fact  that  its  markets 
broaden  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  every  year  are  unrivalled,  and  because 
it  is  where  “Nature  helps  Industry  most.” 


J.  H.  PUEL1CHER 
Second  Vice-President,  A.B.A. 


Ttrart  fit  p ost-Convention  issue  of  Coast 


Friday,  October  7,  1921,  9:00  a.  m. 

An  18  hole  handicap  medal  play  golf 
tournament  will  be  held  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Country  Club,  Beverly  Hills.  Contestants 
may  play  either  morning  or  afternoon. 

The  Los  Angeles  Cup — The  feature  tro¬ 
phy.  Will  be  awarded  to  the  player  making 
the  best  net  score  for  18  holes. 

Handsome  prizes  will  also  be  given  for  the 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  next  best  net 
scores. 

No  local  player  will  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  Los  Angeles  Trophy. 

Scratch  Event — The  two  best  medal 
scores  without  handicap  will  be  awarded 
prizes. 

Blind  Event  Contest — No  advance  inform¬ 
ation  will  be  given  relative  to  this  event.  A 
prize  will  be  awarded  by  the  Committee 
who  will  act  under  sealed  instructions.  Be 
sure  that  you  turn  in  your  score  card  to  the 
Committee  otherwise  you  may  regret  not 
having  done  so. 

St.  Louis  Trophy — In  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going  prizes,  the  St.  Louis  Cup,  contributed 
by  the  St.  Louis  bankers  in  1919,  will  be 
awarded  the  player  making  the  lowest 
medal  score.  The  winner’s  name  will  be  in¬ 
scribed  thereon  and  he  may  retain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  cup  until  the  next  A.  B.  A.  con¬ 
vention. 

The  first  player  winning  this  honor  three 
times  will  get  permanent  possession  of  the 
cup. 

RULES 

1.  No  contestant  will  be  entitled  to  win 
more  than  one  prize,  except  that  the  winner 
of  the  St.  Louis  Trophy  will  be  entitled  to 
the  first  prize  in  the  Scratch  event. 


2.  No  net  score  will  be  credited  at  less 
than  par  of  the  course. 

3.  This  contest  is  restricted  to  registered 
delegates  attending  the  Convention. 

4.  Matches  may  be  played  in  either  two¬ 
somes  or  foursomes. 

5.  At  least  two  men  should  keep  a  record 
of  the  score. 

J.  A.  H.  KERR 
Chairman  Golf  Committee. 


THE  GOLF  SECTION 


Headquarters  of  the  golf  section  have 
been  established  at  the  Alexandria  Hotel, 
and  there  members  are  asked  to  report. 
Any  members  of  the  A.  B.  A.  who  have 
not  already  registered  in  the  golf  section 
should  do  so  at  once  so  that  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  they  will  receive  all  the  communi¬ 
cations  sent  by  the  section  to  its  mem’bers. 
No  dues  or  other  expenses  are  attached  to 
membership  in  this  section. 

Bankers  desiring  to  be  enrolled  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  section  should  address  letters 
indicating  their  desire  to  the  secretary,  Geo. 
P.  Edwards  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  golf 
section  in  the  Alexandria  Hotel,  or  to  his 
personal  office  in  the  Citizens  National  Bank 
building,  Los  Angeles,  or  his  San  Francisco 
office,  576  Sacramento  street,  San  Francisco. 

During  the  convention  one  or  more  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  golf  section  will  be  held  in  which 
addresses  will  be  made  by  prominent  mem¬ 
bers.  These  sessions  will  either  be  held  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Alexandria  Hotel, 
or  at  the  Los  Angeles  Country  Club. 
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LOS  ANGELES  BANKERS  GOLF  COMMITTEE 


| — J.  A.  H.  Kerr,  chairman,  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank;  2 — W.  A.  Bonynge,  Jr.,  vice 

4 _ J.  H.  Ramboz,  Merchants  National  Bank;  5 — H.  F.  Stewart,  Farmers  &  Merchants  National 

of  Italy;  8 — R.  T.  Tisdale,  W.  R.  Staats  Company. 


chairman.  Commercial  National  Bank;  3 — A.  B.  Jones,  First  National  l... 
Bank;  6 — Harry  Brintnall,  Citizens  National  Bank;  7 — R.  E.  Trengove,  1. 
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Yachting-  in  the  Romantic  Southern  Seas, 


Southern  California  waters  are  exception¬ 
ally  well  adapted  to  real  yachting.  The 
King  of  Sports  is  growing  in  leaps  and 
bounds,  more  so  than  you  may  imagine.  We 
are  so  engrossed  in  our  business  cares  and 
golf  and  automobiles  that  we  overlook  the 
great  possibilities  for  real  sport  and  pleasure 
that  lie  a  few  short  hours  from  our  harbor 
entrance.  Real  yachting  for  the  real  yachts¬ 
man,  the  hardy  type  of  man  who  loves  the 
taste  of  salt  in  the  spray,  the  whine  of  the 
wind  in  the  rigging,  the  crest  of  the  oncom¬ 
ing  wave,  and  the  splash  of  the  “hook”  as 
it  goes  overboard  in  some  quiet  land-locked 
cove.  The  greatest  sport  in  the  world  is  here 
for  the  mariner  who  fares  forth  and  pits  his 
skill  and  nerve  against  the  vagaries  of  Old 
Father  Neptune. 

We  have  twelve  or  more  wonderful  is¬ 
lands  extending  in  a  chain  from  San  Miguel 
Island  opposite  Point  Conception,  and  skirt¬ 
ing  the  shore  line  way  south  to  San  Martin 
Island,  opposite  San  Quentin  Lagoon  in 
Baja,  California,  each  one  of  them  entranc¬ 
ing,  alluring  in  their  wealth  of  historical 
and  mythical  lore,  alive  with  game,  their 
waters  teeming  with  fish,  with  mussels, 
with  abalones,  crawfish.  Each  island  has  its 
special  attraction.  San  Miguel,  where  the 
wind  is  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  and  turned  loose  in  one  mighty 
blast,  the  “Plarbor  of  Refuge”  of  that  fam¬ 
ous  navigator,  Cabrillo  ;  bleak,  terrifying,  its 
shores  lined  with  wrecks,  warning  the  care¬ 
less  skipper — a  real  “Man’s  Land.” 

Santa  Cruz,  with  countless  small  harbors, 
its  caves,  its  small  clear-water  streams, 
banked  by  ferns  and  overhung  with  live 
oaks  and  semi-tropical  foliage.  The  para¬ 
dise  of  the  moving  picture  director,  the  set¬ 
ting  for  many  shipwrecked  love  stories. 
Plan  your  family  cruise  there,  let  the  kid¬ 
dies  play  on  the  sandy  beaches  or  climb  the 
rugged  cliffs  ;  you  will  find  something  of 
interest  for  each  member  of  the  family,  and 
something  to  do  each  moment  of  your  stay. 

Santa  Catalina  of  “chewing  gum”  fame, 
its  many  small  anchorages  around  the  isth¬ 
mus,  its  Chinese  junk  saved  from  the  dark 
ages  of  piratical  tyranny,  telling  its  tales  of 
murder,  mutiny,  kidnaping  and  buried 
treasure.  Avalon,  with  its  crowds,  its  yacht 
harbor,  its  Tuna  Club,  the  St.  Catherine 
Hotel,  the  band  concert,  and  its  gay  life  of 
swimming,  boating  and  fishing.  San  Cle¬ 
mente  Island,  the  home  of  the  swordfish, 


By  WALTER  M.  BROWN, 

Commodore  Los  Angeles  Yacht  Club 

where  sportsmen  from  all  over  the  world 
gather  for  a  tussle  with  the  leaping  tuna, 
the  swordfish,  and  the  deep  sea  bass. 

The  Coronados,  just  below  the  Border, 
hard  to  find  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 
but  lending  protection  under  their  lee 
shores  for  an  extensive  fishing  fleet.  Todos 
Santos,  that  wonderful  little  island  forty 
miles  south  of  the  Border,  its  snug  little 
harbor,  the  old  Mexican  barracks,  the  peli¬ 
can  nests,  a  little  island  far  from  civiliza¬ 
tion,  full  of  interest  and  well  worth  visit- 


The  “Lady  Luck,”  Flagship  of  Los  Angeles  Yacht  Club 

ing.  San  Martin,  with  its  extinct  volcano, 
its  natural  breakwater,  its  fishing  fleet  and 
its  proximity  to  wonderful  game  country. 
Further  south,  Cerros  Island  and  Nativi- 
dad,  with  their  treacherous  channel  and  un¬ 
certain  winds. 

Truly,  a  cruise  for  every  occasion,  for 
every  type  of  boat,  a  test  for  every  skipper, 
and  a  point  of  interest  for  every  member  of 
the  crew.  From  the  social  side  we  have 
Santa  Barbara,  the  gay  life  of  the  hotels, 
the  yacht  -club,  and  its  most  hospitable 
members.  It  is  here  that  the  yachting  fleets 
will  gather  from  all  Southern  California  in 
August  for  the  annual  Inter-Club  Regatta. 
Sailing  races,  motor  boat  races,  rowing 
races,  dances,  barbecues  and  entertainment 
for  which  the  Santa  Barbara  yachtsmen  are 
truly  famous. 

Los  Angeles  harbor,  with  its  shipping,  its 
great  steamers  loaded  down  with  cargoes 
for  the  Orient  and  foreign  ports  of  all  the 
world,  its  battleships  and  warcraft.  The  Los 
Angeles  Yacht  Club,  the  oldest  club  in 
Southern  California,  with  its  histories  and 
traditions  of  many  hard  fought  battles  on 
the  briny  deep,  the  gathering  point  for  old 


time  skippers  whose  tales  of  wind  and  rain, 
of  fog  and  shipwreck  fill  many  an  evening 
with  pleasure  and  make  one  long  for  the 
days  and  nights  on  the  storm-tossed  sea,  all 
crowded  with  adventure.  The  Motor  Boat 
Club,  safe  and  contented  in  their  new  home 
on  the  mud  flats  of  Wilmington,  a  gathering 
of  real  yachtsmen,  willing  to  pit  their  repu¬ 
tation  and  speed  craft  against  the  world’s 
best,  willing  to  put  to  sea  in  any  kind  of 
weather,  hearing  the  “Call  of  the  Wave.” 
Real  men  are  these  Motor  Boat  Club  men. 
And  now  comes  Newport  and  Balboa, 
destined  to  become  the  Mecca  of  yachting 
circles.  They  have  been  spending  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  dredging,  in 
building  breakwaters,  in  improvement,  and 
all  for  the  good  of  yachting,  for  the  harbor 
will  hardly  ever  be  a  center  for  commercial 
activities.  The  Newport  Yacht  Club,  the 
most  up-to-date  and  progressive  club  in  the 
South,  comprising  three  hundred  members, 
all  substantial  business  men  who  appreciate 
the  potential  possibilities  of  yachting  and 
even  those  Avho  do  not  own  yachts  or 
smaller  craft,  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  snug, 
ideal  and  well  located  Club  House.  Their 
season  is  all  the  year  round,  and  the  week¬ 
end  finds  them  entertaining  with  dances, 
parties,  motor  boat  racing,  sailing  contests 
and  aquatic  sports.  Their  club  affairs  are 
in  the  hands  of  an  efficient  Commodore,  and 
fellow  officers  well  adapted  for  the  task,  and 
their  club  future  is  exceedingly  bright. 

San  Diego,  with  its  magnificent  harbor, 
its  yacht  club,  the  Coronado  Hotel,  the 
Army  and  Navy  flying  school,  and  its  Naval 
Base,  is  well  worth  a  cruise  at  least  once 
a  year.  They  are  good  yatchsmen  there,  and 
although  defeated  in  the  sailing  races  of  last 
season,  proved  themselves  good  losers.  Just 
a  short  run  below  the  Coronado  Islands  lies 
Ensenada,  with  good  holding  ground  and  a 
well  protected  harbor  from  practically  all 
winds.  Ensenada  is  to  the  California  yachts¬ 
man  what  Havana  is  to  the  Florida  tourist. 
“Senor  Volstead”  is  unknown  in  Ensenada, 
and  “pussyfooting”  has  produced  “nada”  in 
this  most  interesting  Port  of  Entry.  Here 
you  see  the  old  Mexican  fortress  with  its 
hazy,  indolent,  half-starved  soldiers,  dressed 
as  if  their  costumes  were  designed  by  Ince, 
or  they  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  “set”  at 
Lasky’s.  The  Cantinos,  principally  owned 
by  Chinamen,  who  do  not  talk  English,  but 
who  appreciate  the  power  of  the  American 
dollar,  and  who  understand  its  purchasing 


One  of  Southern  California’s  Speed  Boats 


Viking  IV,  Flagship  Southern  California  Yachting  Association,  Albert  Soiland  Admiral 
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I— OFF  FOR  A  CRUISE 

2—  POWER  AND  COMFORT  3— ON  BALBOA  WATERS 

4— ONE  CORNER  OF  SEACRAFT  CORPORATION  YARDS 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  OFFERS  THE  YACHTSMAN 
AND  SPORTSMAN  AN  UNPARALLELED  PARADISE- 
BEAUTIFUL  SHORES-GAMY  FISH— PACIFIC  WATERS 

•  •  •  •  •  *  t  n  y  *  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  j  /  •  •  •  •  •  • 

YACHTS  CRUISERS  SPEED  BOATS 
RUNABOUTS  POWER  YACHTS 


:  :  :  :  W  e  a  r  e  :  :  : 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTS 

DESIGNERS  and  ENGINEERS 


SEACRAFT  CORPORATION 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


WILMINGTON 


CALIFORNIA 
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Increasing  demands  and  increasing  business  have  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  following  departments  in  the  San 
Francisco  Agency  of  the  Equitable  Life  of  New  York. 

LIFE  INCOME 
HOME  PURCHASE 
INHERITANCE  TAX 
MORTGAGE  LIQUIDATION 
Non-Cancellable  INCOME  INSURANCE 
BUSINESS  INSURANCE 
GROUP  INSURANCE 


IV e  are  now  prepared  to  extend  prompt  and  efficient  service 
in  these  departments  and  experts  in  each  are  at  your  service 
at  all  times. 


The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States 


M.  HAROLD  CASEV 

Agency  Manager 


Offices 

Crocker  Building 
Phone,  Kearny  4048 


National  Bank  of  Tulare 

Tulare,  California 

In  the  Best  Part  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley 

We  Can  Handle  Your  Collections  Promptly 


value  when  it  comes  to  a  battle  of  choice 
“Scotch”  or  French  absinthe,  most  any 
brand  for  the  asking.  Here  is  the  genial 
Americal  consul,  looking  after  the  interests 
of  Uncle  Sam,  the  Collector  of  Port,  a  most 
engaging  personage  from  Mexico  City,  the 
Commandante  and  his  assistant,  always 
ready  to  please,  and  especially  fond  of  “Te¬ 
quila.”  You  are  welcome  in  Ensenada;  they 
are  glad  to  have  you  come  and  sorry  to  have 
you  go.  If  you  are  fortunate  you  can  see 
the  “Bull  Fight,”  with  all  its  bloody  trim¬ 
mings,  the  Spanish  Opera,  direct  from  Mexi¬ 
co  City,  high-class,  and  all  Ensenada  society 
in  their  gorgeous  regalia  turn  out  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Queen  of  the  Spanish  Follies. 

This  year  an  Inter-Club  Association  has 
been  formed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
getting  the  club  members  together,  of  hold¬ 
ing  yearly  Inter-Club  Regattas,  of  promot¬ 
ing  one-class  design  racing,  and  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  betterment  of  yachting  in  general. 
Representative  men  from  the  different  clubs 
have  taken  up  this  task  and  they  deserve 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  support  of  every 
true  yachtsman. 

Get  into  yachting,  it  is  the  greatest  sport 
known  in  all  the  world,  the  healthiest,  the 
safest,  the  best  there  is. 


WARREN  R.  PORTER, 
President  Pajaro  Valley  National  Bank, 
Watsonville,  Cal. 


The  Bank  of  Douglas 

A  Commercial,  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank 

DOUGLAS,  ARIZONA 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits  -  -  $270,000.00 

J.  S.  DOUGLAS . President 

W.  H.  BROPHY . Vice-President 

F.  H.  FISHER . Cashier 

J.  H.  CALVERT . Asst.  Cashier 

I 1 .  W.  WILLIAMS . Asst.  Cashier 

lion  Given  to  Business  in  Mexico 


YACHTING  WELL  ORGANIZED 


By  ALBERT  SOILAND,  M.D. 

Admiral  Southern  California  Yachting  Association 

The  ocean  loving  populace  of  Southern 
California  is  singularly  fortunate  in  having, 
right  in  their  own  front  yard,  the  largest 
and  safest  cruising  ground  in  the  whole 
world.  Here  one  can  use  and  enjoy  every 
conceivable  kind  of  water  craft  from  the 
open  runabout  to  the  stately  schooner  or 
luxurious  motor  yacht,  every  month  in  the 
year. 

In  the  writer’s  twenty  years’  experience 
with  local  yacht  clubs  and  yachting,  he  can¬ 
not  recall  a  single  instance  wherein  a  fatality 
has  occurred,  which  could  be  ascribed  in  any 
way  to  the  sport,  and  yet  to  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge  many  venturesome  lads  have  repeat¬ 
edly  crossed  the  channel  to  the  islands  in 
boats  neither  safe  nor  seaworthy  for  such 
a  journey. 

In  order  to  promote  greater  interest  in 
the  manly  and  health  giving  sport  of  yacht¬ 
ing,  there  has  been  formed  this  year  an 
interclub  fellowship,  embracing  all  the  es¬ 
tablished  yacht  clubs  of  the  south  coast, 
and  known  as  the  Southern  California 
Yachting  Association.  The  clubs  involved 
are  the  Santa  Barbara  Yacht  Club,  the  Los 
Angeles  Yacht  Club,  the  Los  Angeles  Motor 
Boat  Club,  the  Newport  Harbor  Yacht  Club 
and  the  San  Diego  Yacht  Club. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Regatta 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to 
help  each  club  with  its  own  local  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  act  as  a  central  body  around 
which  regattas  and  races  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  held  under  an  authoritative  head. 
That  this  movement  has  already  borne  fruit, 
can  be  easily  verified  by  pointing  to  the 
first  annual  regatta  just  held  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  The  beautiful  waters  around  this  de¬ 
lightful  spot  were  alive  with  yachts,  and 
the  city  was  in  gala  attire  for  the  event. 
In  fact,  the  presence  of  the  fleet  made  such 
an  impression  upon  the  public  spirited  citi¬ 
zens  of  Santa  Barbara  that  steps  are  already 
under  rvay  to  construct  a  safe  anchorage 
basin,  which  will  accommodate  a  great  many 
vessels  of  average  draught. 

Speed  Boats 

The  success  of  the  Yachting  Association 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  splendid 
co-operation  and  enthusiasm  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  boat  owners  and  members  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  clubs.  Another  great  factor  to  as¬ 
sist  in  upbuilding  the  capacity  and  function 
of  the  Association,  is  the  warm  support  of 
the  speed  boat  division.  These  men  are 
anxious  to  endorse  the  modern  tendency 
to  build  speed  boats  in  classes,  and  race 
these  under  rules  compatible  with  those  of 


the  American  Power  Boat  Association. 
These  class  races  will  no  doubt  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Eastern  yachting  fraternity 
to  our  wonderful  possibilities,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  bring  their  rac¬ 
ing  craft  out  West  for  the  winter,  as  well 
as  summer  sailing. 

The  present  officers  and  club  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Association  are: 

Officers 

Albert  Soiland,  Admiral;  Newport  Har¬ 
bor  Yacht  Club. 

E.  J.  Gourley,  Vice  Admiral;  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Yacht  Club. 

T.  C.  Hammond,  Rear  Admiral ;  San 
Diego  Yacht  Club. 

Ray  Thomas,  Fleet  Commander ;  Vice 
Commodore  L.  A.  Motor  Boat  Club. 

D.  H.  Laubersheimer,  Port  Commander 
and  Secretary;  Los  Angeles  Yacht  Club. 

Representatives 

E.  W.  Dort,  Commodore ;  San  Diego 
Yacht  Club. 

Dustin  Farnum,  Commodore;  Los  An¬ 
geles  Motor  Boat  Club. 

John  T.  McCurdy,  Commodore;  Santa 
Barbara  Yacht  Club. 

Walter  M.  Brown,  Commodore;  Los  An¬ 
geles  Yacht  Club. 

Claude  C.  Putnam,  Commodore;  New¬ 
port  Harbor  Yacht  Club. 


MOTOR  BOATING 

By  R.  RCY  THOMAS 

Very  few  of  our  visitors  realize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  we  have  to  offer  to  boating  en¬ 
thusiasts.  However,  a  little  study  of  the 
situation  will  prove,  even  to  the  most  skep¬ 
tical,  that  Southern  California  is,  in  reality, 
a  yachtsman’s  paradise. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  very  few  days 
during  the  year  when  a  boat  cannot  be 
used  with  safety  and  comfort,  and  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  “laying  up  for  the  winter”  is  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated.  The  majority  of  our 
power  boats  are  always  in  commission. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  there 
are  a  number  of  islands,  close  to  our  coast 
line,  that  are,  indeed,  wonderful  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  endless  number  of  cruises.  Every 
one  of  these  islands  has  safe  harbors  where 
a  boat  can  be  anchored  and  if  one  is  so  in¬ 
clined  he  can  anchor  in  a  different  harbor 
every  night  for  a  month  and  in  each  place 
find  many  things  of  interest. 

Motor-boat  Fishing 

To  the  yachtsman  who  is  interested  in 
fishing  Southern  California  is  without 
doubt  the  one  best  place.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  has  so  much  been  done  to  foster 
the  sport  of  deep  sea  angling  as  has  been 
done  by  the  Tuna  Club  of  Catalina  Island 
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LIVERMORE,  CALIFORNIA 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
LIVERMORE  VALLEY  SAVINGS  BANK 

(Under  Same  Management) 


Combined  Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits _ $  170,000.00 

Combined  Resources _ _ _ _  1,386,000.00 


THOS.  W.  NORRIS,  President  J.  O.  McKOWN,  Vice  President  A.  H.  SHEFFIELD,  Cashier 

H.  J.  CALLAGHAN,  Assistant  Cashier 


Inquiries  relative  to  the  Livermore  Valley  will  be  gladly  answered — the  best 
hay,  grape  and  poultry  section  in  the  State  of  California 


Anglers  come  here  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe  for  our  tuna  and  sword  fishing  and 
who  can  imagine  a  greater  thrill  than  to 
hook  one  of  these  deep  sea  monsters  and 
bring  him  to  gaff  on  regulation  Tuna  Club 
tackle. 

Catalina  is  probably  the  best  known  of 
the  nearby  islands,  for  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr., 
of  chewing  gum  fame,  purchased  it  some 
time  ago  and  since  then  many  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  not  only  in  the 
town  of  Avalon,  but  in  the  steamer  service 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 

Avalon,  the  only  town  on  the  island,  is 
an  ideal  summer  resort  for  it  provides  all 
sorts  of  outdoor  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis, 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  boating,  swim¬ 
ming,  etc.,  etc.,  and  during  the  summer 


season  Avalon  bay  is  crowded  with  yachts 
of  every  size  and  type. 

The  Los  Angeles  Club 

The  Los  Angeles  Motor  Boat  Club,  the 
largest  boating  organization  in  Southern 
California,  has  an  ideal  anchorage  and  club¬ 
house  at  Wilmington.  Here  one  may  find 
all  of  the  conveniences  so  essential  to  the 
comfort  of  yacht  owners.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  about  seventy-five  motor 
boats,  from  the  small  runabout  to  the  large 
yacht,  which  fly  the  club  burgee. 

The  club  has  under  lease  from  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  a  large  tract  which  is  to  be 
dredged  shortly  to  provide  more  anchorage 
space.  When  this  work  is  completed  the 
club  will  have  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  facilities  for  taking  care  of 
yachts. 


The  Los  Angeles  Motor  Boat  Club  takes 
a  very  active  part  in  motor  boat  racing  and 
the  greatest  speed  boat  event  of  the  year, 
the  Nordlinger  Trophy  Race,  will  be  run 
October  14th  and  15th  and  promises  to  be 
a  real  thriller.  There  will  be  at  least  five 
boats  in  this  race  that  have  a  speed  of  over 
sixty  miles  per  hour  and  no  expense  is 
spared  by  the  contestants  to  get  the  limit 
of  speed  from  their  boats. 


“He  Will  Learn  Something — ” 

The  following  recently  appeared  in  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  advertising  columns : 

“If  Wilbur  Blank,  who  deserted  his  wife 
and  babe  twenty  years  ago,  will  return, 
said  babe  will  knock  his  block  off.” — Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  Weekly. 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits  .  1,222,588.03 

Total  Resources  over  20,000,000.00 


C.  H.  COOKE,  President 
R.  McCORRISTON,  Cashier 


FOREIGN  COLLECTIONS— 

With  Close  Connections  on  Each 
Hawaiian  Island  We  Offer  Excellent 
Facilities. 
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“I  Love  You,  California” 

Paradise,  I  need  thee  not,  I  live  in  California 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  human  power,  the  whole  truth  about  California  cannot  be 
told,  but  in  this  article  an  effort  to  do  so  is  made  by  a  man  very  familiar  with  the  subject. 

By  ROBERT  NEWTON  LYNCH 

Vice  President  and  Manager  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 


He  who  tops  the  crest  of  the  Sierras  for 
the  first  time,  westbound  in  the  morning 
sun,  and  looks  away  toward  the  Golden 
Gate  in  the  dim  purple  horizon,  whether 
conscious  of  the  fact  or  not,  has  discovered 
for  himself  the  promised  land  of  every 
man’s  dreams,  the  new  kingdom  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  an  empire  of  vast  natural  riches,  of 
good  neighbors  and  high  enterprise. 

The  Elysian  fields  of  the  ancients,  grown 
larger  in  the  happier  clime  of  California, 
and  the  Garden  of  Eden  lifted  from  its  nar¬ 
row  confines  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris, 
woven  together  in  a  new  and  nobler  design 
with  a  spacious  sublimity,  unrolls  like  a 
splendid  carpet  of  the  gods,  before  his  long 
rapt  gaze. 

This  is  California. 

Farms,  smooth  shining  highways,  rivers 
between  green  banks,  villages  and  great 
cities,  huge  squares  of  green  rice,  orchards 
that  spread  their  verdant  foliage  for  league 
upon  league,  fields  of  wheat,  barley  and 
maize,  corrugated  plantations  of  asparagus, 
grazing  lands  such  as  pastoral  Israel  never 
dreamed  or,  fragrant  groves  of  oranges  and 
pomelos,  fig  gardens  and  vast  vineyards, 
forests  that  cover  the  rugged  flanks  of  the 
Sierras  and  mantle  the  mountains  of  the 
Coast — all  these  and  more  are  woven  into 
the  pattern  of  this  wonderful  carpet  in  the 
kingdom  of  opportunity,  which  spreads 
from  the  Oregon  line  on  the  north  to  the 
Mexican  border  on  the  south,  from  the 
haughty  ramparts  of  the  Sierras  to  humbler 
mountains  of  the  Pacific. 

Treasures  of  the  Gods 

Full,  brimming  full  and  overflowing  with 
plenty,  the  stored  treasures  of  gods  far 
more  prodigal  than  those  of  Olympus,  are 
the  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin. 

Even  the  lesser  valleys  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  natural  riches  outrivaling  the  lands 
of  other  peoples  claiming  special  endow¬ 
ment  of  Providence.  The  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful  Napa  Valley,  the  orchard  filled  vales 
of  Santa  Clara,  the  warm  alluvial  bottom 
lands  of  the  Russian  and  the  Eel  rivers,  the 
fertile  plains  of  Lassen,  the  black  soil  of 
Half  Moon  Bay,  and  the  lovely  valleys  that 
radiate  from  Mount  Diablo,  these  and  a 
hundred  others  may  boast  honestly  of  pre¬ 
eminence  in  certain  branches  of  husbandry. 

It  is  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
that  the  cities  and  counties,  the  reclamation 
and  school  districts,  and  those  establishing 
new  industries  or  civic  improvements,  come 
for  the  money  with  which  to  build  hospitals, 
construct  water  systems,  erect  school 
houses,  raise  levees,  extend  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems,  add  more  mileage  to  the  State  high¬ 
way,  in  short,  to  find  the  sinews  for  all  pro¬ 
gress  in  practically  all  fields. 

Money  flows  from  California  bank  tills 
to  plant,  harvest  and  move  the  crops.  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  indeed,  are 
great' reservoirs  of  financial  strength  which 
flows  out  freely  to  help  industry  throughout 
California  to  greater  achievement  and  pro¬ 
ud  the  people  to  greater  wealth 
itment. 

i  for  this  service  these  cities  have 


become  the  chosen  market  place  of  all  who 
live  in  this  kingdom  of  opportunity.  Down 
the  rivers  pour  a  golden  harvest  flood  of 
fruits,  cereals  and  dairy  products.  The 
highways  rumble  with  an  endless  proces¬ 
sion  of  laden  trucks  rolling  on  their  way 
to  the  great  market.  The  railroads,  half 
a  dozen  of  them,  bear  their  lion’s  share  of 
this  enormous  traffic  that  centers  in  San 
Francisco,  the  world  emporium  where 
buyers  and  sellers  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth  meet,  where  ships  from  every  port 
on  the  globe  unload  their  cargoes  into  cars 
and  load  again  from  other  cars. 

How  much  California  is  warranted  in 
looking  to  San  Francisco  for  funds  for  its 
upbuilding  is  recorded  in  the  matter-of- 
fact  annals  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Banks  and  of  the  San  Francisco  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  San  Francisco  is  justly 
proud  of  her  position  as  the  financial  center 
of  all  that  great  territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  this  is  not  the  pride  of  mere 
possession  of  capital  funds,  but  of  ability 


to  render  to  the  population  and  to  the  land, 
that  contribute  to  its  power,  the  aid  and 
the  service  that  great  money  reserves  make 
possible. 

San  Francisco  Banks 

The  resources  of  the  San  Francisco  banks 
in  1920  amounted  to  $993,958,448.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  all  California  banks  in  the  same 
year  totaled  $2,429,387,975.  San  Francisco, 
therefore  has  approximately  41  per  cent  of 
all  bank  resources  in  the  State.  When  the 
resources  of  the  banks  within  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  San  Francisco  are  added  to 
this  total,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that 
no  other  section  of  the  Pacific  Coast  or  in 
the  Mountain  states,  can  offer  to  enterprise 
the  financial  aid  that  San  Francisco  can. 

In  the  matter  of  deposits  San  Francisco 
banks  contain  38  per  cent  of  the  total  indi¬ 
vidual  deposits  of  California. 

Huge  Annual  Crops 

These  figures  are  enough  to  show  rela¬ 
tively  the  position  San  Francisco  holds  in 


SELL  BONDS 

From  Our  Lists 


A  BANK  dealing  in  bonds 
.  has  the  advantage  oi  being 
able  to  oSer  investors  an  exten¬ 
sive  choice  of  investments  with¬ 
out  having  to  own,  or  take  any 
risk  of  carrying,  the  bonds  on  its 
own  account. 

Banks  can  sell  bonds  from  lists 
we  furnish,  giving  denomina¬ 
tions,  prices,  yields,  maturities, 
etc.,  of  each  issue — which  infor¬ 
mation  is  supplemented  in  fullest 
detail  as  required,  through  our  cor¬ 
respondence  sales  department. 


Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  bond  lists 
represent  selected  current  offer¬ 
ings  in  Government,  Municipal, 
Railroad,  Industrial  and  Power 
and  Light  classifications— bonds 
which  meet  the  conservative  re¬ 
quirements  of  banks,  trustees,  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  careful 
individual  investors. 

Our  facilities  ior  assisting  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  handling  bond 
sales  will  interest  banks  which 
desire  to  render  a  competent  in¬ 
vestment  service  to  their  patrons. 


Our  representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain  in  detail  our 
service  to  banks,  or  the  matter  may  be  handled  by  correspondence 


HALSEY,  STUART  &,  CO 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 
209  South  La  Salle  Street 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  Street 


DETROIT  MILWAUKEE 

Ford  Building  First  Wisconsin  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 


BOSTON 
10  Post  Office  Square 

ST.  LOUIS 
Security  Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Building 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolitan  Bank  Building 
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all  that  wonderful  garden  country  tributary 
to  it,  but  money  figures,  colossal  though 
they  may  be,  are  but  bushel  baskets,  and 
dollars  but  the  beads  on  an  abacus  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  real  wealth  of  the  huge  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops,  minerals,  petroleum,  lum¬ 
ber,  livestock,  and  manufacturing  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  opportunities  in  California  lie  in 
many  fields,  in  more  directions  than  in  any 
other  state  of  the  Union.  In  agriculture,  for 
instance,  the  diversity  of  products  is  greater 
than  in  any  similar  area  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  All  kinds  of  cereals  are  grown,  all 
fruits  except  those  of  the  tropics  flourish  in 
one  part  or  another  of  California,  and  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  in  several  of  its  departments 
has  given  this  state  distinction  at  home  and 
abroad.  These  are  things  that  are  produced 
as  a  result  of  the  natural  advantage  of  an 
enormously  rich  soil.  E.  E.  Kaufman,  sta¬ 
tistician  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  reveals  the  amazing  agricultural  riches 
of  California  in  figures  which  show  that  the 
value  of  California’s  cereal  and  fruit  har¬ 
vests  in  1920  amounted  to  $493, 026, COO. 

An  analysis  of  the  State  Mineralogist  of 
California  for  1920  shows  that  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  petroleum,  amounting  to  105,- 
721,186  barrels,  was  valued  at  $195,584,194. 
The  value  of  California’s  lumber  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  same  year  according  to  figures 
of  the  Forestry  Service  of  the  United  States 
was  $49,698,080. 

While  figures  for  animal  production  in 
1920  have  not  yet  been  assembled,  those 
that  are  at  hand  indicate  that  the  total 
production  in  the  state  in  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  eggs,  meat,  hides,  etc.,  amounted  to 
$170,000,000. 

Wonderful  Potential  Values 

Id.  G.  Butler,  former  power  administrator 
of  the  California  Railroad  Commission,  in 
a  report  recently  compiled  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  shows 
that  the  hydro-electric  energy  produced  in 
the  state  in  1920  amounted  to  2,493,000,000 
k.  w.  h.,  conservatively  valued  at  $33,904,- 
800. 

Closely  related  to  hydro-electric  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  state  is  the  expansion  of  irriga¬ 
tion  systems.  The  area  now  under  irriga¬ 
tion  closely  approximates  6,000,000  acres, 
of  which  nearly  a  million  acres  are  devoted 
to  alfalfa,  a  crop  which  approximates  $40,- 
000,000  in  value  annually. 

Wealth,  Power  and  Opportunity 

These  are  some  of  the  big  things  in  which 
the  world  is  interested  when  California  is 
mentioned.  They  connote  many  different 
things  to  many  minds,  but  to  those  who 
have  even  a  casual  interest  in  the  Golden 
State  these  figures  spell  wealth,  power  and 
opportunity  wide  open  to  all  who  have  the 
personal  capacity  to  grasp  it. 

The  better  part  of  the  story  really  con¬ 
cerns  the  health-giving  ozone  of  the  Pacific 
breezes  that  blow  over  the  Coast  counties 
and  penetrate  the  interior  valleys,  the  medi¬ 
cinal  waters  of  ten  thousand  wonderful 
springs,  the  dry  crystal-clear  air  of  the  Si¬ 
erra  altitude,  the  awe-inspiring  bulk  and 
height  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  the  Yosemite,  the  only  volcano 
in  the  United  States  that  still  lives  and 
stormily  grumbles  and  smokes  in  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mt.  Lassen,  the  petrified  forest  of 
Napa  County,  the  spouting  hot  geysers  of 
Sonoma,  the  cool  cloisters  of  Muir  Woods, 
the  huge  camp  fire  at  Big  Basin,  and  the 
wide,  warm  beaches  where  multitudes  sport 
in  the  surf. 

This  is  the  tale  of  the  Creator’s  benefi¬ 
cence.  We  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 


live  in  California  receive  these  things — for 
nothing,  as  it  were.  These  gifts  anyone 
may  have  by  moving  and  taking  possession. 

The  fisherman  at  the  riffles,  the  hunter 
on  the  hills,  the  botanist  tramping  through 
the  glades,  the  artist  catching  the  elusive 
purple  of  the  mountains  at  sunset,  the 
motorist  spinning  away  the  miles  on  the 
smooth  highways — each  could  tell  the 
charms  of  California  after  his  own  manner, 
and  if  one  were  given  the  faculty  of  seeing 
with  the  eyes  of  all,  then  the  epic  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  could  be  written  with  such  a  univer¬ 
sal  appeal  that  immediately  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  would  begin  to  move  in.  And  this, 
on  reflection,  might  not  be  altogether  de¬ 
sirable. 


EVOLVES  BEAUTIFUL  FEATURES 


The  marvelous  results  of  plastic  surgery, 
from  a  cosmetic  standpoint,  explain  the 
seeming  perpetual  youth  enjoyed  by  many 
public  celebrities,  the  suddenly  changed 
noses  noticed  among  some  of  our  leading 
photoplayers,  and  the  starring  of  some  act¬ 
ress  long  after  she  would  supposedly  be 
passe. 

Los  Angeles  boasts  among  its  profes¬ 
sional  members,  Dr.  T.  Floyd  Brown,  as  one 
of  the  few  surgeons  who  has  helped  advance 
this  high  art  specialty  to  its  present  popu¬ 
larity.  Investigation  shows  that  this  im¬ 
portant  work  is  and  has  been  limited  to  com¬ 
paratively  few  recognized  operators,  has 
up  to  this  time  been  neglected  by  the  surgi¬ 
cal  profession  in  general,  and  has  been  little 
taught,  practiced  or  found  proper  mention 
in  text. 

Therefore,  those  practicing  this  specialty 
have,  of  necessity,  been  men  of  genius  and 
originality  and  have  all,  to  some  extent,  con¬ 
tributed  to  each  other  in  evolving  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  technique  used  in  the  various  fea¬ 
ture  and  beauty  producing  operations. 

An  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  the  possibilities  offered  by  this  line  of 
work,  the  war  experiences  emphasizing  to 
the  surgeon  its  importance,  and  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  times  demanding  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  “good  looks”  and  “youthful  appearance,” 
must  usher  in  great  activity  in  the  fields  of 
plastic  and  facial  surgery. 

Deep  facial  lines  and  fallen  features  stand 
between  youth  and  old  age.  Taking  out  the 
looseness  and  lifting  the  tissues  of  the  face 
and  neck  restores  good  looks  and  takes 
years  from  the  age  appearance.  Reducing 
the  size,  removing  the  hump,  or  changing 
the  shape  of  the  nose  and  bringing  outstand¬ 
ing  ears  closer  in  to  the  head,  or  making 
large  ones  smaller,  overcomes  unsightly  de¬ 
formities,  giving  happiness  to  those  so  af¬ 
flicted. 

Some  of  the  more  delicate  procedures, 
such  as  removing  the  lines  and  puffiness 
from  under  the  eyes,  muscle  work  in  chang¬ 
ing  facial  expression,  creation  of  dimples, 
reshaping  the  mouth  and  lip  curves,  or  en¬ 
larging  the  eyes’  appearance,  are  good  exam¬ 
ples  of  work  done  to  improve  looks  and 
keep  youthful  appearance. 

Among  the  many  photoplay  stars  and 
public  celebrities  in  Los  Angeles  to  whom 
youthful  appearance  and  good  looks  are  so 
essential,  many  are  appreciating  this  won¬ 
derful  art  as  exemplified  by  the  results  of 
Dr.  Brown’s  specialty  and  keep  him  busy 
in  the  re-creation  of  a  youthful  appearance 
or  the  remodeling  of  a  feature;  while  many 
a  tourist  pilgrimages  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  to  avail  themselves  of  his  wonderful 
skill. 


THE  OPTIMISTIC  DON  LEE 
Cadillac  Distributer  for  California 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Don  Lee,  the  Cadil¬ 
lac  distributer  for  the  State  of  California 
and  one  of  the  best  known  automobile  men 
in  the  United  States,  should  inaugurate  his 
seventeenth  year  by  the  formal  opening 
of  a  new  million  dollar  building  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  showing  of  the  new 
Model  “61”  Cadillac. 

The  completion  of  the  new  Don  Lee 
Cadillac  Building  in  San  Francisco,  has  at¬ 
tracted  national  attention.  Not  only  is  this 
building  the  finest  automobile  retail  struc¬ 
ture  in  California,  but  throughout  the  auto¬ 
mobile  world,  there  is  nothing  to  approach 
it.  In  a  recent  issue  of  Automobile  Topics 
of  New  York,  one  of  the  motor  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  the  following  tribute 
is  paid  to  Don  Lee,  under  the  heading, 
“Confidence  is  the  Cornerstone.” 

“There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  about 
the  new  Don  Lee  building  than  the  indom¬ 
itable  spirit  of  confidence  and  optimism  it 
represents.  Indeed  if  the  rest  of  the  country 
felt  as  do  California  and  Don  Lee,  it  is  likely 
that  business  paralysis  would  be  a  matter 
for  jest,  rather  than  the  cause  of  an  acute 
attack  of  nightmare.” 

Don  Lee  started  in  business  in  a  one- 
room  building  in  Los  Angeles  in  1905. 
From  an  organization  of  three  men,  he  has 
grown  until  he  now  employs  over  seven 
hundred  men  and  women  in  his  California 
branches  and  is  steadily  growing.  Fie  has 
sold  over  twenty  thousand  motor  cars,  of 
which  over  eleven  thousand  have  been  new 
eight  cylinder  Cadillacs. 

Don  Lee’s  success  dates  from  the  time  he 
established  a  one-priced  policy  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  service.  During  a 
long  stretch  of  the  early  days  of  the  motor 
car  industry  Don  Lee  was  one  of  the  few 
automobile  dealers  in  the  United  States 
who  took  care  of  his  customers  in  a  way  to 
keep  them  continually  satisfied. 

Don  Lee’s  expansion  in  the  building  of  a 
body  plant  and  the  establishment  of  a  gar¬ 
age,  paint  and  top  department,  and  other 
features  of  the  automobile  business,  were 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  and 
better  service  to  Cadillac  customers.  This 
idea  gradually  expanded  until  he  now  offers 
the  service  of  these  various  departments  to 
the  owners  of  all  makes  of  motor  cars. 

Don  Lee  operates  branches  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Fresno,  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  Pasadena.  During  the  past  two 
years,  Don  Lee  custom  built  bodies  have 
won  recognition  throughout  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  and  at  a  recent  exhibit  of  custom  bodies 
held  in  Chicago,  Don  Lee  bodies  were  voted 
by  all  to  be  far  superior  in  style  and  con¬ 
struction  to  those  of  any  other  maker 
shown. 
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The  Largest 


The  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District, 
covering  an  area  of  716,499  square  miles,  is 
one  of  tremendous  distances  and  unusual 
topographical  variety.  It  is  larger  in  area 
than  any  other  District.  T  he  Pacific  section 
runs  along  the  coasts  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  from  the  Mexican  to  the 
Canadian  boundary  lines,  along  which  the 
Mountain  section  extends  eastward  to  in¬ 
clude  the  states  of  Nevada,  Idaho,  Uta  , 
and  all  of  Arizona  except  the  counties  of 
Coachise,  Graham,  Greenlee,  Pima,  and 
Santa  Cruz.  There  are  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  facts  about  this  district  that  will  be 
enumerated  in  this  article  in  order  that 
visiting  bankers  may  readily  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  provide  banking  facilities 
for  its  varied  needs. 

There  are  several  measures  which  may 
be  applied  in  order  to  ascertain  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  scope  of  such  needs.  Of  these,  one 
is  the  outturn  of  primary  wealth— farm 
products  and  raw  materials  in  general;  an¬ 
other  is  the  volume  of  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  products— the  output  of  mills  and 
factories  dependent  upon  primary  outturn 
for  material ;  another  is  the  distribution  or 
outlet  for  the  volume  of  production. 


$2,000,000,000.00  in  Industrials 

Apart  from  its  agricultural  and  livestock 
activities,  approximately  20,000  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  are  being  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  factory  system,  with  invested  capi¬ 
tal  of  not  less  than  two  billion  dollars,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  hand  trades,  the  building  trades 
and  ship  construction.  Building  permits 
in  twenty  principal  cities  average  7000  a 
month  with  a  valuation  of  15  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Electric  power  plants  serve  40,000 
customers.  Reports  from  five  customs  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Pacific  Coast  show  annual  ex¬ 
ports  of  500  million  dollars  and  imports  of 
400  million.  The  output  of  the  flour  mills 
is  ten  million  barrels  a  year.  Packers  an¬ 
nually  can  12  million  cases  of  deciduous 
fruits  and  six  million  cases  of  vegetables 
It  handles  a  splmon  pack  of  five  million 
cases.  Its  mills  report  an  annual  lumber  cut 
of  four  billion  board  feet.  Its  oil  wells  pro¬ 
duce  120  million  barrels  of  petroleum  per 
year.  And  from  its  mines,  there  is  a  yearly 
output  of  60  million  pounds  of  copper,  150 
million  pounds  of  lead,  350  thousand  ounces 
of  gold  and  four  million  ounces  of  silver. 
The  postal  receipts  from  five  principal  cities, 
average  two  million  dollars  per  month. 
There  are  one  million  motor  vehicle  regis¬ 
trations,  exclusive  of  motorcycles. 


Eighty  Million  Pounds  of  Wool 

Think  what  it  means  to  finance  a  wool 
clip  of  80  million  pounds;  and  the  annual 
movement  to  market  at  Portland,  Salt  Lake, 
Seattle,  Spokane  and  Tacoma  alone  of  live¬ 
stock  to  the  extent  of  900,000  sheep,  250,000 
hogs,  250,000  cattle,  20,000  calves  and  3000 
horses  and  mules. 

Think  of  the  annual  crops  yielded  by  20 
million  acres,  crops  which  must  be  financed 
at  some  stage  or  other  of  their  progress 
from  production  to  consumption :  50,000 
carloads  of  citrus  fruits ;  60  million  bushels 
of  peaches,  pears  and  apples;  115  million 
bushels  of  wheat;  barley  40  million  bushels; 
15  million  tons  of  hay;  36  million  pounds  of 
hops ;  150  thousand  bales  of  cotton  ;  3  billion 
tons  of  sugar  beets;  potatoes,  50  million 
rice,  10  million  bushels;  oats,  10 
ushels;  corn,  10  million  bushels; 
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beans,  3  million  bushels.  The  gradual  and 
orderly  marketing  of  these  enormous  crops 
is  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
banker  as  well  as  the  producers,  and  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  which  must  accur¬ 
ately  gauge  the  financial  pressure. 

At  this  point  it  is  desirable  t.o  mention 
that  the  element  of  time  is  pressure,  and 
primary  wealth  is  concrete  quantity,  just 
as  in  speaking  of  a  water  system  we  say 
that  the  pressure  is  ten  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  the  concrete  quantity  flowing 
through  the  pipe  at  a  given  moment  is  a 
gallon  a  minute,  or,  just  as  we  might  say 
of  the  electrical  system  of  an  automobile, 
the  voltage  indicating  the  pressure  and  the 
amperage  the  concrete  quantity  of  current 
in  the  wire. 

Pressure  on  the  Banks 

With  this  simile  in  mind,  the  transac¬ 
tions  and  holdings  of  the  1852  banks  in  Dis¬ 
trict  Twelve  might  be  said  to  indicate 
somewhat  the  quantity  of  agricultural,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  commercial  activity;  and  the 
need  of  time  for  the  orderly  functioning  of 
necessary  operations  might  be  said  to  regis¬ 
ter  the  degree  of  pressure.  This  quantity 
is  indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  National 
and  State  Banks ;  this  pressure  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank’s  dis¬ 
count  holdings,  reserves,  and  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  note  liability. 

Exact  figures  are  not  available  at  the 
moment,  but  an  approximation  of  the  com¬ 
bined  condition  of  all  National  and  State 
banks  in  this  district  is  given  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table. 

APPROXIMATE  BANKING  RESOURCES 
OF  THE  TWELFTH  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  DISTRICT 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and  discounts . $2,300,000,000 

Stocks,  bonds,  other  securities .  800,000,000 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures, 

other  real  estate .  100,000,000 

Cash  and  exchange .  700,000,000 

Acceptances  and  letters  of  credit....  30,000,000 

Other  resources  .  70,000,000 


Total  resources  . $4,000,000,000 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  . $  250,000,000 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits .  200,000,000 

Due  to  banks .  250,000,000 

Deposits — demand  .  1,600,000,000 

Deposits — time  .  1,400,000,000 

Circulation  outstanding  .  50,000,000 

Acceptances  and  letters  of  credit....  50,000,000 

Other  liabilities  .  200,000,000 


Total  liabilities  . $4,000,000,000 


Many  Non-Member  Banks 

In  this  district  there  are  984  non-member 
banks,  and  868  member  banks  with  com¬ 
bined  resources  amounting  to  four  billions. 

642  National  banks  with  combined  capi¬ 
tal  and  surplus  of  162  million  dollars,  and 
226  State  banks  whose  aggregate  capital 
and  surplus  is  83  millions,  constitute  the 
membership  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco.  These  member  banks 
carry  deposits  aggregating  1500  millions, 
of  which  an  average  reserve  of  8  per  cent, 
or  120  millions,  is  deposited  as  reserves  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  These  reserves 
together  with  three  per  cent  of  the  capital 
and  surplus,  or  7  millions,  plus  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank’s  accumulated  surplus  of  15 
millions,  comprise  the  operating  funds  of 
the  Reserve  Bank,  after  it  has  set  aside  35 
per  cent  of  its  deposits — say  42  millions. 
And  this  “free  gold,”  approximately  100 


millions  net,  is  the  basis  of  the  rediscount 
operations  of  this  bank,  briefly  summarized 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

The  total  number  of  discount  offerings 
accepted  during  1920  was  92,781,  aggregat¬ 
ing  2965  million  dollars.  During  1920  the 
total  amount  of  paper  of  all  maturities  re¬ 
discounted  by  this  bank  which  could  be 
said  to  be  based  on  production  and  sales 
of  farm  products  (excluding  notes  secured 
by  government  war  obligations,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  may  have  been  used  for  ag¬ 
ricultural  purposes)  was  approximately  122 
million  dollars.  As  of  additional  interest 
in  showing  the  support  and  accommodation 
extended  by  this  bank’s  offices  through 
its  member  banks  during  1921  (Jan.  1  to 
Aug.  27  inclusive)  to  the  varied  industries 
of  the  district,  there  are  given  herewith 
segregated  totals  showing  the  bills  dis¬ 
counted  in  Spokane,  Seattle,  Portland,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
zones  respectively. 

Discounted  by  Head  Office  and  Branches, 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Head  Office . $1,331,576,000 

Spokane .  84,476,000 

Seattle  .  102,158,000 

Portland  .  104,702,000 

Salt  Lake  .  319,502,000 

Los  Angeles  .  105,962,000 

$2,048,376,000 

Harvesting  All  the  Year  Round 

Harvesting  of  some  character  is  always 
in  progress,  thus  balancing  liquidating 
transactions  against  new  requirements. 
There  is  only  a  slight  peak  load  and  the 
mobilized  credit  resources  of  District 
Twelve  may  be  described  as  always  ample 
for  its  commercial  needs. 

The  vast  amount  of  routine  work  done 
by  the  banks  should  be  mentioned.  115 
banks  are  called  upon  to  make  debits  to 
individual  account  totaling  more  than  250 
millions  a  week.  The  bank  clearings  in 
twenty  cities  are  1350  millions  a  month. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  handled  28 
million  clearing  and  collection  jtems  de¬ 
ceived  frpm  banks  (at  its  head  office  and 
branches),  amounting  to  eight  million  dol¬ 
lars  during  1920.  During  August,  1921,  it 
handled  3430  million  such  items,  amount¬ 
ing  to  602  million  dollars;  it  issued  more 
than  18  million  dollars  Federal  Reserve  cur¬ 
rency;  and  it  handled  shipments  of  currency 
■ — incoming  40  millions — outgoing  30  mil¬ 
lions. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  not  every¬ 
one  understands  (1)  that  the  normal  re¬ 
lationship  between  quantity  and  pressure 
should  be  effected  only  by  legitimate  re¬ 
quirements  of  production,  modified  by  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  volume  of  deposits;  (2)  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  should  be 
given  free  play;  and  that  there  should  be 
an  open  market  in  which  buyer  and  seller 
may  meet  on  equal  terms.  Bankers,  econo¬ 
mists,  and  business  men  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  truths  persistently,  yet  the 
task  of  bringing  about  a  general  under¬ 
standing  of  such  fundamentals  still  remains 
unfinished. 

Ignorance  of  Banking 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  of  the  six  million 
population  in  the  district,  but  very  few  un¬ 
derstand  the  variety  of  services  offered  by 
its  1852  banks.  The  government  campaign 
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THEY  DIRECT  THE  UNION  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

1 — Ben  R.  Meyer,  President;  2 — Milton  E.  Getz,  Vice  President;  3 — J.  C.  Lipman,Vice  President;  4 — P.  C.  Thurman,  Vice  President;  5 — P.  E.  Neuschaefer,  Assistant 
Cashier;  6 — J.  W.  Lewis,  Assistant  Cashier;  7 — A.  L.  Lathrop,  Trust  Officer  and  Secretary;  8 — Don  R.  Cameron,  Assistant  Trust  Officer. 


F.  M.  DOUGLAS 

Vice  President  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles 


in  the  interest  of  thrift  did  much  toward  in¬ 
troducing  the  savings  habit  into  homes,  and 
there  are  in  79  reporting  banks  in  seven  prin¬ 
cipal  cities,  more  than  750  millions  in  savings 
deposits;  yet  many  of  these  depositors  are 
still  unfamiliar  with  all  of  their  banks’  faci¬ 
lities  ;  for  progressive  banks  adopt  modern 
methods  far  in  advance  of  public  interest. 

Important  figures  of  its  balance  sheet 
have  been  condensed  to  show  below  the 
condition  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  on  September  14,  1921  : 

PUBLISHED  SEPTEMBER  14,  1921 


RESOURCES 

Total  reserves  . $236,313,000 

Bills  discounted — Government  secured  34,558,000 

All  other  bills  discounted .  84,839,000 

Bills  bought  in  open  market .  3,655,000 

U.  S.  securities .  9,095,000 

Uncollected  items  .  39,401,000 

All  other  resources .  11,493,000 


Total  resources  . $419,354,000 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  paid  in . $  7,359,000 

Surplus  .  15,207,000 

Government  deposits  .  3,703,000 

Due  to  members — reserve  account....  114,799,000 

Other  deposits  .  3,902,000 

Federal  Reserve  notes  in  circulation..  228,674,000 
Federal  Reserve  bank  notes,  net 

liability  .  4,100,000 

Other  liabilities  .  41,610,000 


Total  liabilities  . $419,354,000 


H.  M.  COFFIN 

Secretary  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles 


ROBERT  HUNTER 
Hunter-Dulin  Company,  Los  Angeles 


GARRETSON  DULIN 

Vice  President  Hunter-Dulin  Company,  Los  Angeles 


W.  C.  DURG1N 

Vice  President  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles 
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THE  MEN  WHO  MANAGE  THE  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

I — W.  A.  Bonynge,  President;  2 — Malcolm  Crowe,  Vice  President;  3 — P.  R.  Williams,  Assistant  Cashier;  4 — W.  J.  Moriarty,  Assistant  Cashier;  5  L.  B.  Pollock,  Assistant 

Cashier;  6 — W.  A.  Bonynge,  Jr.,  Cashier. 
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YOUR  CASH  GOES  TO  YOUR  BANKER;  YOUR  GOODS  TO  YOUR  WAREHOUSEMAN 


Harbor  U.  S.  Bonded  and 
Free  Warehouses 

PIERS  29  AND  31 

China  Basin  Wharves 
and  Warehouses 

PIER  54 

islais  Creek  Vegetable 
Oil  Terminal 
San  Francisco 


Sacramento  Valley  Dock 
and  Warehouses 
Sacramento.  California 


ASSOCIATED 

TERMINALS 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

324  SANSOME  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Storage, 

Wharf  and  Rail  Facilities, 
Ships  Clerking,  Stevedoring, 
Public  Weighing,  Forwarding, 
Reconditioning,  Stenciling, 
Marking,  Strapping, 
Over-sacking,  Re-sacking, 
Bean  and  Grain  Cleaning, 
Polishing  and  Grading, 
Coffee  Mixing,  Grading 
and  Conditioning 
Oriental  Oils  Transferred  from 
Package  to  Bulk 


BOTH  SHOULD  BE  PLACED  IN  RELIABLE  HANDS 


California  Pottery  Clays 


California  is  rich  in  all  the  materials  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  production  of  pottery  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  locations,  however, 
in  which  these  materials  are  found  are 


C.  J.  SHEPHERD 

Manager  Los  Angeles  Branch,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank 


widely  separated  and  the  materials  them¬ 
selves  vary  to  a  great  extent  in  chemical 
composition  and  in  physical  properties. 

Realizing  how  important  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  clay  industry  is  to  California, 
the  Alberhill  Coal  and  Clay  Company  have 
invited  the  teachers  of  the  higher  grades  in 
the  public  schools  of  Los  Angeles  to  bring 
their  pupils  to  the  plant  and  to  give  them 
practical  instruction  in  pottery  making. 
Owners  of  clay  deposits  who  have  no  facil¬ 
ities  for  testing  the  value  of  their  clay  are 
also  invited  to  its  use. 

A  testing  plant  for  their  convenience, 
where  samples  may  be  fired  and  a  small 
production  plant,  where,  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  the  clays  may  be  made  into  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  practical  test.  In  such  a  plant  it  is 
possible  to  establish  the  true  cost  of  making 
various  pieces  of  pottery  on  a  small  scale, 
and  to  estimate  very  closely  what  these 
articles  would  cost  on  a  quantity  production 
basis.  Equipment  of  the  testing  plant  con¬ 
sists  of  grinding  machinery,  ball  mills, 
blungers,  Crossley  clay-washer  and  filter- 
press,  and  pug  mills.  Everything  is  fur- 
s  necessary  in  pottery  making, 
ders  to  the  kiln,  and  from  clay 


to  the  expert  potter.  How  complete  the 
equipment  is  will  be  understood  by  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  processes  that  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  at  the  plant. 

Small  Production  Methods 

Higher  grades  of  chinaware  and  art  pot¬ 
tery  require  the  removal  of  all  impurities 
from  the  clay.  This  is  accomplished  by 
washing, — by  soaking  the  clay  in  water, — 
which  causes  the  coarser  particles  to  sink 
to  the  bottom.  The  liquid  then  passes  into 
a  settling  tank,  through  a  sieve,  and  finally 
into  a  filter-press.  The  filter-press  consists 
of  square  canvas  bags  strung  together  con¬ 
certina-fashion,  and  subjected  to  pressure 
by  powerful  screw-jacks,  which  remove  the 
superfluous  moisture. 

When  the  moulding  clay,  formed  of  the 


LEO  M.  MEEKER 

Exchange  National  Bank,  Long  Beach,  and  President 
First  National  Bank,  El  Monte,  Cal. 

right  proportions  of  body,  plastic,  non-plas¬ 
tic  and  flux,  has  been  washed  and  filtered  it 
is  ready  to  be  formed  into  shape.  This  may 
be  done  by  hand  or  by  various  mechanical 
means,  including  jiggers,  wheels  and  cast¬ 
ing  molds ;  all  of  which  are  furnished  in  the 
plant. 

After  further  removal  of  moisture  in  a 
drying  room,  the  article  is  placed  in  saggers 
and  fired  in  the  kiln. 

Some  Technicalities 

Disregarding  technical  terms,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  to  the  body  clay  three 
other  elements:  A  plastic  material,  a  non¬ 
plastic  material  and  a  flux.  The  body  clay 
gives  form  and  color  to  the  article  manu¬ 
factured;  the  plastic  material  makes  the 
body  workable  and  enables  it  to  retain  its 


shape  in  the  process  of  manufacture;  the 
non-plastic  material  reduces  the  shrinkage 
while  drying  and  when  in  the  kiln ;  and  the 
flux  fuses,  or  combines  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents. 

A  typical  combination  would  be  200  parts 
of  body,  such  as  kaolin ;  200  parts  of  plas- 


M.  J.  MONNETTE 
Citizens  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles 


tic  material  such  as  ball-clay;  280  parts  of 
non-plastic  material,  as  silica ;  and  80  parts 
of  flux,  such  as  feldspar. 

To  determine  whether  a  clay  is  suitable 
for  use  in  pottery  making,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  test  it  chemically,  but  it  is  often 
absolutely  necessary  to  fire  it.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  impurities  present  in  the  clay  may 
be  in  the  form  of  compounds  that  break 
down,  under  chemical  analysis,  into  ele¬ 
ments  and  simpler  compounds.  In  other 
words  to  know  what  effect  burning  will 
have  on  a  certain  clay,  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  not  its  elements  and  simple  com¬ 
pounds,  but  what  complex  compounds  it 
contains. 

Research  work  is  now  being  conducted 
at  the  plant  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  manufacturing  high-class  electrical  insul¬ 
ators.  The  importance  of  this  research  work 
is  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  very 
extensive  plans  have  been  formulated  for 
the  development  of  hydro-electric  power  in 
California,  and  that  no  porcelains  suitable 
for  such  work  are  now  made  west  of  Ohio. 
Tests  made  at  the  plant  indicate  that  all 
materials  can  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  are  necessary  for  the  production  of 
these  special  porcelain  fittings. 
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The  development  of  the  hanking  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  states  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Pacific  slope  has  followed  a  line  of  natural 
evolution  and  as  part  of  that  development, 
or  rather  as  an  agency  and  factor  in  that 
development,  has  come  from  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  western  states  and  state  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  it  has  been  very  fortunate 
that  these  associations  have  been  guided 
by  officers  who  had  leadership  and  ability 
and  had  their  hearts  in  their  work.  These 
associations  have  always  acted  along  the 
lines  of  requiring  better  banking  methods, 
pure  banking  methods.  They  have  func¬ 
tioned  to  get  laws  that  would  help  them  in 
their  character  of  banks,  and  if  the  bank¬ 
ing  business  in  the  west  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  along  such  satisfactory  lines,  it  is 
unquestionably  due  largely  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  leadership  of  the  state  associ¬ 
ations. 


NEVADA  BANKERS 
By  President  Fred  Grob 

Concerning  the  Nevada  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  and  much 
pride  that  I  submit  herewith  for  your  infor¬ 
mation,  data  pertaining  to  our  organization. 

The  Nevada  Bankers  Association  was 
organized  on  December  5,  1908 ;  the  mem¬ 
bership  at  that  time  included  21  banks  as 
follows:  14  State  banks,  6  National  banks, 
1  associate  member.  The  following  officers 
were  elected : 

President  . Frank  M.  Lee  (deceased). 

Vice  President  . John  Henderson 

Secretary  . George  H.  Taylor 

Treasurer . Fred  Grob 

Members  of  Executive  Council,  W.  J. 

Harris,  O.  J.  Smith. 

Legislative  Committee,  C.  T.  Bender,  John 

Henderson,  O.  J.  Smith,  W.  J.  Harris, 

R.  C.  Turrittin. 

The  Coast  Banker  was  made  the  official 
organ  of  the  association. 

Owing  to  our  membership  being  so  small 
and  covering  such  a  vast  territory,  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  our  members  are  so  great 
that  group  organization  is  impracticable. 
Meetings  are  held  once  a  year.  Since  its 
organization  the  association  has  enjoyed 
practically  a  100  per  cent  membership.  Due 
to  the  activity  of  our  legislative  committees, 
the  banking  laws  of  this  state  cover  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  those  recommended  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  Bank  losses 
through  swindlers  throughout  the  state 
have  been  very  few  compared  with  other 
states  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  prompt 
and  efficient  service  rendered  by  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  office.  At  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  association,  held  on  June  24-25,  1921, 
the  secretary’s  report  showed  the  member¬ 
ship  to  be  as  follows: 


State  Banks  .  21 

National  Banks  .  11 

Associate  Members  .  12 


Total .  44 


The  present  officers  of  the  association  are 
as  follows : 

President,  Fred  Grob,  Vice  President  and 
Cashier  Bank  of  Fallon,  Fallon,  Nevada. 
Vice  President,  W.  H.  Bridges,  Cashier 
Farmers  Bank  of  Carson  Valley,  Minden, 
Nevada. 

Secretary,  L.  S.  Reese,  Assistant  Cashier 
Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Reno,  Nevada. 


Treasurer,  P.  L.  Nelson,  Assistant  Cashier 
Reno  National  Bank,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Executive  Committee: 

Fred  Grob,  ex-officio,  Vice  President  and 
Cashier  Bank  of  Fallon,  Fallon,  Nevada. 

W.  A.  Shockley,  Vice  President  and  Man¬ 
ager  Scheeline  Banking  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Reno,  Nevada. 

John  Henderson,  President  Henderson 

Banking  Co.,  Elko,  Nevada. 

Legislative  Committee: 

W.  J.  Harris,  Chairman,  Vice  President 
Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Reno,  Nevada. 

LI.  H.  Kennedy,  Cashier  Reno  National 
Bank,  Reno,  Nevada. 

W.  C.  Pitt,  President  Lovelock  Mercantile 
Banking  Co.,  Lovelock,  Nevada. 

John  Henderson,  President  Henderson 
Banking  Co.,  Elko,  Nevada. 

Jerry  Sheehan,  Vice  President  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 


WASHINGTON  BANKERS 
By  G.  W.  Peddycord,  President  Washington 
Bankers  Association 

The  Washington  Bankers  Association 
was  organized  in  Tacoma  in  1889.  We  have 
400  active  members  and  40  associates.  We 
were  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  have 
a  perfect  membership,  which  we  have  held 
for  the  past  five  years.  The  entire  state  is 
divided  into  five  groups,  all  of  which  are 
very  accurate.  Each  group  has  its  own 
chairman  and  the  different  committees  to 
work  out  their  local  problems.  We  have 
found  this  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  way 
of  getting  the  best  service  out  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  its  members. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

G.  W.  Peddycord,  President,  President 
Bank  of  Colville,  Colville;  S.  M.  Jackson, 
Vice  President,  President  National  Bank  of 
Tacoma,  Tacoma;  W.  H.  Martin,  Secretary, 
Vice  President  First  National  Bank,  Ritz- 
ville;  Robert  Jahnke,  Treasurer,  President 
First  National  Bank,  Pasco. 


UTAH  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
By  Joseph  T.  Farrer,  President 

In  June,  1909,  the  Salt  Lake  Clearing 
House  invited  representatives  of  all  the 
banks  and  trust  companies  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  City  Council  Chamber, 
Salt  Lake  City,  June  16,  1909,  to  effect  a 
bankers  association. 

Seventy-three  institutions  responded  to 
the  call.  W.  S.  McCornick  was  made  chair¬ 
man  and  S.  A.  Whitney  secretary.  Speeches 
were  made  by  W.  S.  McCornick,  Mayor 
John  S.  Bransford,  Governor  Heber  M. 
Wells,  and  F.  C.  Jensen,  all  favoring  the 
forming  of  such  an  organization. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  the  first 
officers  elected  as  follows : 

President,  L.  S.  Hills,  President  Deseret 
National  Bank,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Vice  President,  A.  R.  Heywood,  President 
Commercial  National,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Second  Vice  President,  W.  H.  Brereton, 
State  Bank  of  Provo,  Utah. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  S.  A.  Whitney, 
Cashier  McCornick  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Executive  Committee: 

Geo.  C.  Whitmore,  President  First 
National  Bank,  Nephi,  Utah;  M.  S.  Brown¬ 


ing,  Vice  President  First  National  Bank, 
Ogden;  J.  F.  Tolton,  President  State  Bank 
of  Beaver  County,  Beaver,  Utah;  F.  C.  Jen¬ 
sen,  Vice  President  Mt.  Pleasant  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Savings  Bank,  Mt.  Pleasant;  A.  M. 
Fleming,  First  National  Bank,  Logan,  Utah  : 
Heber  M.  Wells,  Manager  Utah  Savings  and 
Trust  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  association  has  held  annual  conven¬ 
tions  since  that  time  and  it  now  has  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  members.  Much 
good  has  been  accomplished.  Concerted 
action  on  important  matters  affecting  Utah’s 
welfare  has  been  made  possible.  Uniform 
treatment  of  purely  banking  questions  has 
been  realized.  Good  fellowship  among  the 
members  of  the  banking  fraternity  has  been 
fostered.  Legislation  securing  safety  to  de¬ 
positors  and  justice  to  stockholders  has 
been  supervised.  Industries  in  Utah  have 
been  promoted. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows  : 

J.  T.  Farrer,  President;  J.  E.  Shepard, 
First  Vice  President;  J.  H.  Grut,  Second 
Vice  President;  Carl  R.  Marcusen,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee : 

J.  D.  Peters,  Warren  L.  Watt'is,  Guy 
Lewis,  Eugene  Giles,  M.  H.  Sowles,  Charles 
R.  Mabey. 


IDAHO  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
By  E.  M.  Ehrhardt,  President 

The  Idaho  Bankers  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1905  and  now  has  a  membership 
of  236,  including  practically  all  of  the  banks 
in  the  state  as  active  members  and  38  as¬ 
sociate  members. 

Aside  from  the  officers  shown  on  our 
letter  head  we  have  four  active  committees. 

The  legislative  committee,  headed  by  F. 
F.  Johnson,  Vice-President  of  the  Boisg  City 
National  Bank,  Boise,  has  rendered  valu¬ 
able  service  to  our  members  for  many 
years.  Its  effort  the  past  two  years  has 
been  directed  principally  towards  securing 
a  more  equitable  assessment  of  bank  stock 
and  has  resulted  in  a  very  substantial  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  banks  of  Idaho. 

The  agricultural  committee,  headed  by 
I.  W.  Stoddard  of  the  Farmers  and  Stock- 
growers  Bank  of  Sweet  Idaho,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  Idaho,  has  been  di¬ 
recting  particular  attention  to  the  Boys  and 
Girls  club  work.  The  following  informa¬ 
tion  taken  from  Chairman  Stoddard’s  last 
report  may  be  of  interest : 

“The  value  of  the  work  among  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  state  to  encourage  in  them 
a  keener  interest  in  agriculture,  can  not  be 
overestimated.  As  an  association  we  may 
feel  that  we  have  a  part  in  this  important 
work  in  providing  these  pins.  There  is  a 
reward  which  we  all  receive  in  the  keen 
joy  in  accomplishing  a  given  task,  but  a 
badge  or  symbol  of  work  completed  has  its 
place,  and  especially  is  this  true  with  the 
boys  and  girls.  In  this  connection  it  might 
be  well  to  point  out  that  these  badges  are 
given  not  merely  for  membership  in  these 
clubs,  but  are  given  as  certain  definite  work 
is  completed.  One  of  the  points  empha¬ 
sized  by  our  club  leaders  is  the  necessity 
of  completing  work  set  out  to  be  done.  In 
Idaho  71.8  per  cent  of  those  enrolling  in 
club  work  completed  the  certain  v 
designated.  The  average  for  the  Uni- 
States  is  but  59  per  cent,  so  we  find 
own  state  of  Idaho  well  above  the  averai 
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Wife  of  the  President  of  the  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Long  Beach 


The  educational  committee  consists  of 
Mr.  Walter  Miller,  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Nampa,  Idaho;  E.  H. 
Plowhead  of  the  Caldwell  Commercial 
Bank,  Caldwell,  Idaho,  and  R.  M.  Walker. 
Vice-President  Wallace  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

The  state  is  being  organized  under  theii 
direction  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 

Hayden  Lake,  Idaho,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lake  resorts  in  the  entire  West,  has 
been  chosen  as  next  year’s  meeting  place 
and  the  convention  will  be  held  there  some 
time  in  June. 


THE  WYOMING  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
By  Secretary  Harry  B.  Henderson 

The  Wyoming  Bankers  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1908.  Its  officers  are  John  W.  Hay,  Presi¬ 
dent,  D.  L.  Darr,  Vice  President,  Harry  B.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Secretary,  and  C.  H.  Townsend,  Trea¬ 
surer.  During  its  organization  it  has  had  but  two 
secretaries,  the  other  officers  beginning  October  1 
in  each  year. 

The  Association  has  functioned  largely  through 
the  Secretary's  office-  This  officer  keeps  in  touch 
with  all  the  business  activities  of  the  State,  watch¬ 
es  legislative  proceedings  and  keeps  members  in 
touch  with  any  legislative  bill  either  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  Our 
bankers  are  keen  to  sense  the  effect  of  legislation 
that  is  “class”  or  which  will  not  serve  all  people 
alike.  Legislative  members  soon  hear  from  home 
after  the  Secretary’s  letter  has  gone  out. 

Our  Association  has  been  of  great  influence  in 
business  affairs  of  the  State.  We  have  .kept  aloof 
from  politics,  but  may  have  to  take  active  part 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  expense  in  state,  county 
and  municipal  affairs. 

The  action  of  our  Association  in  bringing  sugar- 
beet  paper  into  the  eligible  list  for  rediscount  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  fully  justified  all  the 
expense  the  association  has  had  in  upkeep. 

Our  dues  are  ten  dollars  per  annum  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  bank. 

Our  convention  papers  and  addresses  are  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  any  Bankers  Association 
and  reflect  the  high  character  and  ability  of  the 
membership. 


THE  CITY  OF  FULLERTON 

The  people  of  Orange  County  extend  to 
you  a  hearty  welcome.  Whether  you  are  a 
tourist  or  a  homeseeker,  we  ask  you  to  come 
and  see  the  “Biggest  Little  County’’  in  the 
State  of 'California,  and  probably  the  rich¬ 
est  agricultural  county  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States. 

AVe  invite  you' to  come  and  enjoy  its  cli¬ 
matic  'charm  and  scenic  grandeur.  Here 
where  the  ozone  of  the  sea,  the  aroma  of 
the  mountains,  the  shining  sun,  blooming 
flowers  and  singing  birds  make  for  good 
health  and  happiness. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  suggestion  “See 
America  First”  and  we  would  suggest  that 
there  is  probably  no  more  interesting  bit  of 
“America”  than  you  will  find  right  here  in 
Orange  County. 

Fullerton,  Orange  County,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  6,000  occupies  an  attractive  position 
on  the  state  highway  24  miles  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  9  miles  from  Santa  Ana.  A  busi¬ 
ness  center  as  well  as  a  city  of  homes,  in 
the  center  of  the  richest  Valencia  orange 
and  English  walnut  district  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  within  a  semi-circle  of  one  of 
the  richest  oil  producing  districts  of  the 
state. 

Fullerton  has  six  churches,  a  library,  hos¬ 
pital.  a  most  beautiful  Masonic  Temple 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  a 
Trade,  two  daily  newspapers, 


three  banks,  a  theater,  and 
the  fact  is  well  established 
that  one  finds  in  Fullerton 
a  great  educational  center, 
having  a  high  school  cam¬ 
pus  and  set  of  buildings 
which  is  both  impressive 
and  beautiful,  occupying 
twenty  acres,  with  twenty 
buildings  costing  $500,000. 
Enrolled  in  this  high  school 
are  700  p  u  p  i  1  s.  The 
grounds  are  luxuriant  with 
flowers  and  foliage  and 
laid  out  in  a  bewildering 
array  of  flower  beds  inter¬ 
sected  by  winding  paths 
and  cozy  nooks,  justifying 
its  title  “One  of  the  show- 
places  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

The  rich  oil  district  ad¬ 
joining  the  city  gives  em 
ployment  to  thousands  of 
men  who  are  well  paid  and 
who  find  in  Fullerton  a 
convenient  place  to  shop 
and  seek  the  comforts  and 
recreations  to  be  found 
there. 

Located  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Santa  Fe  system  and 
the  Pacific  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  which  connects  the 
city  with  all  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  points  from  “the 
mountains  to  the  sea,”  Ful¬ 
lerton  is  one  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  home  cities  of  Orange 
County  and  is  enjoying  a 
splendid  steady  growth  in 
business  and  substantial 
homes. 


MRS.  W.  D.  HOWARD 

Wife  of  the  President-elect  of  the  Continental 
National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 

Ladies’  Reception  Committee 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Sartori,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Avery,  621  South  Vermont  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Bonynge,  Sr.,  1101  Magnolia  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Chaffey,  Brentwood,  Californ'a. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Church,  5907  Echo  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Dobbs,  400  Rampart  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Fishburn,  2266  Harvard  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Graves,  Mr.  J.  A.  Graves,  Farmers  &  Merchants 
National  Bank,  Lcs  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Irving  H.  Hellman,  Hartford,  Beverly  Hills. 

Mrs.  Ben  R.  Meyer,  2601  South  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Orra  E.  Monnette,  350  South  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Nichols,  977  Menlo  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Robinson,  195  South  Grand  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Souden,  557  South  Manhattan  Place,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Waters,  685  South  New  Hampshire  St.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  John  Perrin,  1000  Buena  Vista  St.,  So.  Pasadena. 
HOSTESS  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  John  Willis  Baer,  809  Linda  Vista,  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Bonynge,  Jr.,  1329  Crenshaw  Blvd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 


Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Banks,  2601  Hermosa  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach. 
Mrs.  D.  R.  Branham,  6252  Leland  Way,  Hollywood. 

Mrs.  Leo  Chandler,  434  Alva  St.,  Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  J.  Ross  Clark,  710  West  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Geo.  I.  Cochran,  2249  Harvard  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Louis  Cole,  29  Clubhouse  Ave.,  Venice. 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  Connell,  307  South  Figueroa  St.,  Lcs 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Crowe,  3463  Winslow  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  J.  Dabney  Day,  629  So.  Serrano,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Douglass,  7230  Franklin  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Doran,  1194  West  27th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Edward  Elliott,  2044  Fletcher  Ave.,  So.  Pasadena. 
Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Garland,  815  West  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Hardacre,  4063  West  7th  St.,  Lcs  Angeles. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Hellman,  Hotel  Miramar,  Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Hervey,  601  Shatto  Place,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  J.  Howard,  7th  &  Carondolet  Sts.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Howard,  624  South  Mariposa  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Wm.  W.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  4424  Victoria  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Huntington,  1733  North  Wilton  Place,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Jeffries,  976  Arapahoe  St.,  Lcs  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Kerr,  426  South  Kingsley  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Kinney,  1102  South  Eden  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Keeler,  2000  La  Brea  Terrace,  Hollywood. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Lathrop,  5656  Lexington  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Lipman,  971  Third  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Henry  McKee,  St.  James  Park,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Milbank,  Victoria  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Miller,  Hillside,  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  Dan  Murphy,  2076  West  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Myers,  311  North  Avenue  66,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  T.  E.  Newlin,  Mr.  T.  E.  Newlin,  Farmers  &  Merchants 
National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  O’Melveny,  3350  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Pauly,  811  South  Western  Ave.,  Lcs  Angeles. 
Mrs.  R.  I.  Rogers,  St.  James  Park,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Roseberry,  1543  South  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs.  V.  H.  Rossetti,  Mr.  V.  H.  Rcssetti,  Farmers  &  Mer¬ 
chants  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Rowley,  2621  Menlo  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Rugg,  341  South  Norton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  George  J.  Rush,  3535  West  10th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Marc  Ryan,  2318%  West  First  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Sevier,  838  Plymouth  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Jay  Spence,  445  Serrano,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Smith,  1304  Hayworth  St.,  Hollywood. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Shepherd,  1623  Poinsettia  Place,  Hollywood. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Steward,  Mr.  H.  F.  Stewart,  Farmers  &  Mer¬ 
chants  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Stern,  1716  Strand,  Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Toll,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  650,  Glendale. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Trengove,  1010  Ingraham  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Walker,  1125  South  Lake  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Woolwine,  5112  Maplewood  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Woolwine,  2601  Hermosa  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Zombre,  418  South  Ardmore  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Doheny,  8  Chester  Place,  Los  Angeles. 
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HOMES  OF  LOS  ANGELES  BANKS 

These  Structures  Are  Equipped  with  the  Latest  Devices  That  Go  to  Facilitate  the  Operations  of  the  Banking  Business 

| _ First  National  Bank,  2 — Los  Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  3 — Citizens  National  Bank,  4 — Continental  National  Bank,  5 — Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.,  6— Merchant 

National  Bank,  7— Heilman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  8— Union  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  9— Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank,  10— Guaranty  Branch,  Secunt 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  II — Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  1 2— Commercial  National  Bank,  13 — California  Bank,  1 4— Citizens  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  1 5— Bank  of  ltal; 
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Long  beach 

TOMORROW 


By  B.  F. 

President  City 

Long  Beach,  California,  the  fastest 
growing  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  leading 
commercial  and  industrial  city  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest.  The  recent  d'scov- 
ery  of  rich  petroleum  fields  upon  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  is  accentuat.ng 
this  development  and  is  bringing  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  outside  capital  into 
this  city  for  the  development  of  wells, 
refineries,  etc.  The  citizens  of  Long 
Beach  have  almost  universally  adopted 
a  conservative  attitude,  refusing  to 
speculate  in  the  stocks  of  small,  or 
wildcat  companies,  thereby  permitting 
the  most  efficient  development  of  the 
field  by  the  large  nationally  known  oil 
companies. 

The  increasing  importance  of  this 
ideal  industrial,  commercial,  pleasure 
and  home  city  is  emphasized  by  the 
need  for  additional  office  space,  which 
it  is  anticipated  will  be  partially  met 
by  the  erection  of  a  twelve-story  CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  at  the 
exact  center  of  the  new  business  dis¬ 
trict,  which  is  forming  rapidly.  This 
building  will  be  twice  the  size  of  any 
building  in  Long  Beach  today  and  will 
mark  the  entrance  of  Long  Beach  into 
the  class  of  metropolitan  cities. 


TUCKER 

National  Bank 

The  excellent  harbor  district  of  Long 
Beach,  offering  room  for  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  lies  to  the  west ;  the  re¬ 
nowned  beach,  offering  ail  amusement 
resort  pleasures  and  bathing,  lies  to 
the  south ;  the  home  district,  with  its 
schools  and  churches,  to  the  east  and 
north ;  and  in  the  center  is  found  the 
growing  commercial  city. 

It  is  important  that  the  bankers 
throughout  the  United  States  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  important  South¬ 
ern  California  community  in  order  to 
be  prepared  to  enter  business  relations 
with  progressive  banks  and  business 
houses  in  Long  Beach,  and  to  advise 
customers  planning  to  move  to  South¬ 
ern  California  concerning  this  progres¬ 
sive  city. 

The  City  National  Bank  in  Long 
Beach  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
furthering  of  an  important  industrial 
and  commercial  city  in  Long  Beach. 
Throughout  its  existence  it  has  built 
upon  the  future  of  the  city  and  stands 
today  as  the  progressive  bank  of  Long 
Beach.  It  will  be  pleased  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  any  bank  inter¬ 
ested  in  securing  data  with  regard  to 
the  city  of  Long  Beach  and  its  great 
potentialities. 


ANTIQUES 
OBJECTS  OF  ART 
PORCELAINS 
CRYSTALS 


735  West  7th  St. 
also 

Ambassador  Hotel 


SHOPPING  IN  LOS  ANGELES 


A  Tour  of  a  Few  of  the  Many  Well  Ap¬ 
pointed  Shops  in  the  Angel  City 

A  surprise  of  the  most  pleasant  kind 
awaits  a  stranger  shopper  when  coming  to 
this  city.  Not  only  are  shops  and  stores 
on  a  par  with  the  eastern  institutions,  they 
go  further,  taking  on  an  individual  aspect 
that  keeps  them  just  that  one  stride  ahead 
of  prevailing  modes  that  gives  one  that  “well 
dressed”  feeling.  Take  Harry  Fink  &  Com¬ 
pany,  for  instance.  If  you  want  something 
altogether  new  in  suits  or  one-piece  dresses, 
by  all  means  see  their  display.  They  have 
a  great  variety  of  styles  and  no  two  alike. 
Or,  if  it  is  shoes,  visit  Wolfelt’s  Bootery. 
They  have  the  name  of  never  having  made 
a  misfit,  and  their  connections  in  Paris  and 
other  places  abroad  enable  them  to  offer 
both  continental  and  metropolitan  styles. 

After  returning  from  the  beach,  visit  Mrs. 
Lux’  Beauty  Parlor  in  the  Brack  Shops  and 
try  one  of  her  “facials.”  You  will  find  them 
wonderfully  refreshing  and  that  coat  of  tan 
you  had  acquired  will  worry  you  no  more. 
While  in  the  Brack  Shops  do  not  fail  to 
run  up  to  the  Assembly  Tea  Room.  They 
serve  a  delicious  luncheon  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  most  restful. 

No  doubt  you  are  wondering  where  you 
can  have  those  films  developed  that  you 
took  on  your  way  to  the  convention.  Take 
them  to  the  Korin  Art  Shop.  They  are 


VOGUE  COMPANY 

Broadway  at  Eighth 

DISTINCTIVE  MODES 

individual  aud  exclusive 

for  WOMEN 


noted  for  their  excellent  work  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  finishing. 

Hats?  Shops  and  shops  of  them.  But 
be  sure  to  visit  the  Swobdi  Hat  Shop  if 
you  visit  no  other.  Their  models  vary 
from  the  inconspicuous  to  the  striking,  but 
all  of  them  distinctive, 

For  the  man,  Mullen  &  Bluett,  on  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Broadway*  a  house  of 
pleasant  and  courteous  service,  are  haber¬ 
dashers  de  luxe.  Their  offerings  embrace 
everything  for  the  man  and  everything  the 
finest,  from  hats  to  cravats. 

You  have  probably  heard  and  hummed 
that  popular  song,  “California,”  composed 
by  Mr.  Silverwood.  His  big  down-town 
store  is  the  Mecca  for  men  who  want  to  be 
well  dressed.  It  will  pay  you  to  run  in  and 
inspect  the  stock  carried  by  these  stores, 
whether  you  intend  to  purchase  or  not. 
They  are  rightly  proud  of  their  institutions 
and  are  most  willing  to  show  you  why. 

Don’t  neglect  to  visit  the  Orange  Tea 
Rooms.  Their  decorations  are  strictly  Cali¬ 
fornian  with  soft  tints  of  silver  gray  com¬ 
bined  with  our  lovely  California  poppy,  and 
their  luncheons  are  excellent. 

Facing  Pershing  Square  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete  Book  Store  in  the  west — the 
House  of  Jones.  Once  inside  the  door  you 
will  hate  to  leave,  for  their  shelves  carry 
everything  from  a  paper  booklet  to  the  de 
luxe  edition — from  Keats  to  Nietzsche. 

Ghisi  and  Berry  have  in  their  gallery  an 
artistic  collection  of  beautiful  pictures  and 
their  shop  contains  some  exquisite  produc¬ 


tions  of  vases  and  rare  objects  of  art.  It 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  inspect  their 
studio. 


CORONA 

Corona,  the  Circle  City,  is  located  fifty 
miles  east  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  best 
scenic  route  to  Riverside,  Redlands,  or  San 
Diego.  There  is  a  paved  highway  all  the 
way  via  the  Santa  Ana  Canyon,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  boulevard  trips  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  Surrounded  by  a  boulevard 
100  feet  wide,  forming  a  perfect  circle  three 
miles  in  circumference,  Corona  has  been 
the  scene  of  several  famous  automobile' 
races.  One  of  the  largest  lemon  producing 
colonies  in  the  United  States,  Corona  also 
has  two  lemon  by-products  plants,  the  only 
ones  in  the  United  States,  taking  the  cull 
lemons  from  the  grove  and  producing  citric 
acid  and  lemon  oil  ready  for  the  market. 
These  unique  features,  as  well  as  the  beau¬ 
tiful  setting  around  the  little  city,  merit  a 
call  from  visiting  bankers  who  will  be  made 
welcome  by  the  First  National  Bank  and 
its  affiliated  institution,  the  Citizens  Bank 
for  Savings. 


True  to  His  Colors 

Pat  was  brought  to  the  hospital  suffering 
severely. 

“Which  ward  do  you  want  to  be  taken 
to?”  the  house  physician  asked.  “The  pay 
ward,  or — 

“Anny  ward  thot  is  safely  dimocratic,” 
Pat  interrupted  feebly. — Life. 


Manicuring  Water  Waving  Shampooing 
Facial,  Scalp,  Massage,  Hairdressing 

Nestle  Permanent  Hair  Wave  Shop 

MRS.  R.  J.  LUX,  Certified  Operator 
EXCLUSIVE  NESTLE  METHOD 
Eighth  Floor  Brack  Shops 
Seventh  at  Grand  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Telephone  633-32 
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G.  ALLEN  HANCOCK. 

Vice  President  California  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 


LEO  CHANDLER 

Vice  President  California  Bank  of  L98  Angeles 


GEO.  A.  J.  HOWARD 

Vice  President  California  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 
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Dillon,  Read  &  Co. 

Bank  of 

Formerly 

Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co. 

San  Jose 

Established  in  1866 

Investment 

1 - 1 

Securities 

New  York 

Chicago  Philadelphia 

Boston 

l Fm.  Knox  Beans,  President 

V.  J.  LaMotte,  Vice  President 

Coast  Representative 

A.  B.  Post,  Cashier 

Clifton  M.  Miller 

905  American  National  Bank  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 

CONTINENTAL  NATIONAL  BANK 

oward,  Vice  President;  2 — W.  N.  Hamaker,  Vice  President;  3 — C.  O.  Anderson,  Cashier;  4 — R.  I.  Cline,  Assistant  Cashier;  5 — M.  J.  Wolfe,  Assistant  Cashier. 
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BROADWAY  BRANCH,  BANK  OF  ITALY,  LOS  ANGELES 


I — Ralph  E.  Dobbs,  Vice  President;  2 — R  E.  Trengove,  Assistant  Manager;  3 — H.  J.  Pye,  Assistant  Cashier;  4 — C.  E.  Robinson,  Assistant  Cashier;  5 — H.  W.  Parker, 
Assistant  Cashier;  6 — Paul  Bullock,  Assistant  Cashier;  7 — Marc  Ryan,  Manager  Trust  Department;  8 — N.  M.  Fraser,  Manager  Pico  Heights  Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL  BRANCH,  BANK  OF  ITALY,  LOS  ANGELES 

I — John  Lopizich,  Manager;  2 — Leon  Escallier,  Assistant  Manager;  3 — A.  A.  Micheletti,  Assistant  Manager;  4 — A.  H.  Brouse,  Assistant  Cashier; 

5 — W.  G.  Cuppa,  Assistant  Cashier. 
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POLITICS  AND  BUSINESS 

By  W.  F.  DUFFY 

Cashier  The  French  American  Bank,  San  Francisco 
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Population  Los  Angeles  1930 

1 ,250,000 

Los  Angeles  is  a  real  City  and  the  necessity  of  explaining 
why,  is  no  longer  apparent.  Its  future  success  depends  not  upon 
tourists  or  convalescents,  but  upon  its  aggressive,  forward-look¬ 
ing,  energetic,  red-blooded  American  citizens,  who  love  their  coun¬ 
try,  adore  their  City  and  believe  in  its  industry.  Such  people  are 
especially  welcome  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  a  City  of  constructionists.  People  living  here  visualize, 
co-operate  and  accomplish.  They  breathe  an  optimistic  atmos¬ 
phere — resent  and  condemn  misrepresentation  and  deception 
concerning  the  wonderful  State  of  California. 

They  regard  as  their  greatest  advertisement  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  truth  concerning  their  fair  land — and  believe  that  half  has 
not  yet  been  told.  They  have  faith  in  their  City  and  its  future — 
its  harbor — its  water  and  power  projects — good  roads — in  fact, 
they  believe  this  to  be  a  City  of  Destiny,  based  upon  their  own 
energy  and  enterprise — the  freedom  of  labor — the  achievements 
of  the  agriculturalists,  as  well  as  that  justly  famous  Glorious 
Climate.” 

They  welcome  the  stranger  with  kindliness  and  cordiality. 

May  we  not  submit  this  City  of  Angels  as  one,  not  only  of 
beautiful  homes — of  ideal  citizenship — of  culture — of  opportunity 
in  the  field  of  commerce  and  industry,  but  as  a  wonderful  field 
for  investors? 

W.  M.  Garland  &  Company 

REALTORS 

749  South  Spring  Street  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  body  politic  has  its  ills  no  less  than 
the  physical  being  of  the  individual.  A  pain 
seizes  us;  we  suffer;  and,  lacking  expert 
advice,  probably  tell  our  sympathetic  friends 
that  we  are  a  victim  of  “neuralgia.” 

Now,  some  doctors  will  tell  you  that 
“neuralgia”  is  merely  the  symptom  of  your 
trouble,  and  not  the  trouble  itself;  it  is  the 
very  apparent  evidence  that  trouble  exists, 
but  the  causes  of  the  trouble  may  be  deep- 
seated  and  serious.  To  gain  permanent  relief 
from  the  neuralgic  pains  we  must  locate  the 
underlying  cause,  and  by  correcting  the 
cause,  eliminate  the  effect. 

So  much  for  the  preface.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is,  that  all  the  rottenness  that 
is  apparent  to  us  in  the  existing  political 
situation  is  merely  the  symptom  or  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  or  diseases  which  are 
attacking  the  body  politic  and  we  must 
diagnose  the  case  and  locate  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  trouble  and  apply  the  neces¬ 
sary  correctives. 

The  day  is  past  when  the  father  should 
say  to  his  son:  “Son,  abjure  politics.  Avoid 
it  as  you  would  a  leper.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  which 
affects  our  economic  or  individual  rights 
rests  on  a  basis  created  by  politics. 

The  social  laws  and  their  enforcement, 
which  protect  the  individual  in  his  just 
rights  as  against  his  neighbor;  the  economic 
laws  and  thier  enforcement,  which  govern 
the  trend  of  commercial  intercourse ;  in  fact 
every  law  that  is  on  our  statute  books  and 
its  enforcement,  are  placed  there  by  men 
elected,  presumably,  by  the  people  during  a 
so-called  “political”  campaign;  and  the  laws 
are  good  or  bad  in  their  reading,  or  well  or 
poorly  enforced,  according  to  the  type  and 
caliber  of  the  men  elected  to  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
government. 

Can  any  one  say,  therefore,  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  and  protection  of 
good  laws  and  expect  such  benefits  and 
protection  if  they  are  indifferent  to  the 
causes  which  create  the  laws? 

As  a  man  should  protect  his  property,  so 
also  should  he  protect  his  political  rights. 
A  man  should  give  the  same  attention  to 
political  principles,  as  enunciated  by  in¬ 
dividual  or  by  party,  as  he  would  give  to 
any  other  part  of  his  affairs. 

To  participate  intelligently  in  political 
investigations  should  be  a  pleasure;  to  vote 
should  be  a  duty ;  to  hold  an  office  in  the 
public  service  should  be  an  honor. 

Now  for  the  practical  side  of  things. 

W©  wifi  admit  that  politics  now  are  cor¬ 
rupt  in  spots  or  in  places.  We  will  not  be 
specific  in  this  assertion,  but  apply  it  in  a 
general  sense,  * 

The  reason  politics  are  corrupt  in  spots 
or  in  places  is  because  dishonest  or  grossly 
incompetent  men  have  been  placed  in  office 
or  that  honest  men  have  fallen  after  their 
election  or  appointment.  This  briefly  is 
the  underlying  cause  of  all  our  political 
trouble. 

Men  have  sought  and  gained  office  who 
are  not  morally  clean,  but  who  have  been 
swept  in  by  the  votes  of  unthinking  people 
and  the  absence  from  the  polls  of  indifferent 
citizens.  Dishonest  laws  and  dishonest 
administration  of  the  laws  are  the  results. 

Men  have  been  elected  or  appointed  to 
are  altogether  unqualified  for  the 
y  fill,  having  neither  training  or 
ity  to  fit  them  for  their  duties. 


Such  men  are  often  the  dupes  of  others,  who 
take  advantage  of  their  ignorance  and  their 
vanities. 

We  cannot  excuse  the  man  who,  honest 
at  first,  finally  yields  to  temptation  in  office. 

Our  political  troubles  have  been  of  long 
standing  and  are  now  deepseated.  To 
correct  them  will  take  time  and  the  services 
of  men  of  courage. 

Pioneers  in  any  great  movement  must 
endure  hardships. 

A  great  nation  needs  good  laws,  honestly 
administered.  To  accomplish  this  result  is 
a  very  great  undertaking. 

Each  of  us,  as  voters,  must  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  the  slackers; 
amongst  us  must  be  shunned.  Plardy  pio¬ 
neers  must  stand  for  office.  Many  will  meet 
defeat,  but  must  face  defeat,  not  as  a  person¬ 
al  matter  but  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  great  cause. 

The  corrupt  forces  in  power  may  attempt 
to  defame  a  candidate.  This  unfortunate 


condition  will  be  hard  to  bear,  but  the 
pioneer  must  remember  that,  as  time  goes 
on,  if  our  united  efforts  continue, — our 
candidates  will  accumulate  success,  and  as 
our  incumbents  increase  and  the  corrupt 
forces  decrease,  the  mud-slinging  and  the 
other  unclean  phases  of  our  political  life  will 
correspondingly  diminish  and  no  honest 
man  need  be  afraid. 

Let  us  therefore,  bankers  and  friends, 
preach  the  gospel  of  politics.  Let  us  send 
our  missionaries  far  afield  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  good  government  and  endeavor  to 
awake  the  civic  consciences  of  our  citizens. 


ADVERTISE  IN 
COAST  BANKER 

•'  •'  •  Off  ices  :  :  : 

576  Sacramento  St.  615  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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THE  NOISELESS  TYPEWRITER 

The  Greatest  Typewriter  Development 


Twenty  years  ago,  the  typewriter  was  blind.  Then  came  visible 
writing — a  much-needed  improvement.  And  now,  today,  the  Noise¬ 
less  Typewriter — as  great  an  invention  as  the  typewriter  itself. 

In  a  single  sentence  you  can  sum  up  the  basic  engineering  principle 
behind  this  latest  gift  of  science  to  the  American  business  man  and 
his  stenographer — “The  Noiseless  prints  by  pressure  and  not  by  blow.” 

The  Noiseless  prevents  the  effect  by  removing  the  cause.  The  type  is 
steel — the  roller  is  steel  and  yet  there  is  no  noise.  The  Noiseless  re¬ 
fuses  to  make  a  noise.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  for  mufflers,  soft 
rollers,  felt  pads  or  so-called  shock  absorbers.  The  noise  is  not  created. 

t 

Greater  speed,  lighter  touch,  increased  durability  and  better  work  have 
resulted  from  the  elimination  of  hammer-blow  wear  and  tear. 

Noiseless  Typewriter  Distributing  Co. 

Executive  Offices:  17  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 
Sales  Offices  the  World  Over 


Los  Angeles  Coaching  School 


ANNOUNCES  THE  FOLLOWING 
::  DIVISIONS  OF  ITS  WORK  :: 


PERMANENT  PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Classes  limited  to  eight  students. 

PERMANENT  LOWER  SCHOOL 
9  to  1 2  daily. 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  in  any  sub¬ 
ject  anywhere  at  any  time. 

NORMAL  CLASS,  preparing  for  Teachers’ 
Examinations,  taught  by  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Ring- 
nalda  and  A.  A.  Macurda. 


Telephones—  I  3  689—5  79-878 

A.  A.  MACURDA  M.  C.  DRISKO 

Proprietors 

730  So.  Grand  Avenue 


It  Challenges  Comparison 

ON  THE  score  of  soil  fertility,  crop  diversity 
and  yield,  moisture  conditions,  climate, 
transportation  facilities,  nearness  to  markets, 
price — as  to  all  factors  involved  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  farm  property,  this  20,000-acre  tract  of 
Sacramento  River  silt  soil,  fifteen  miles  down 
river  from  the  capitol,  challenges  comparison. 

Terms  of  ten  per  cent  down  and  ten  per  cent 
annually  at  six  per  cent  interest  have  quickened 
the  peopling  of  this  tract,  chiefly  by  former  ten¬ 
ants  and  neighboring  farmers, — by  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  its  worth. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  arrange  a  visit 
— and  you  won’t  be  importuned  to  buy. 


Holland  Land  Company 

Sacramento  SAN  FRANCISCO  Clarksburg 

Capital  Nat'l  Bank  Balfour  Bldg.  The  Town 

Building  351  California  St.  Shipping  Point 

Seventh  and  J  Sta.  on  the  Property 
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Western  Livestock  Loan  Company 

LIVESTOCK  FINANCING 

Salt  Lake  City, Utah 


Kearns  Building 


GEORGE  H.  BUTLER 

V'ice  President  and  Manager 


E.  A.  CULBERTSON 

President 


INVESTMENTS 

in 

LIVE  STOCK  PAPER 

» 

Support  an  Essential  Industry 


Our  offerings  are  well  secured — 
yield  attractive  returns  and  are  eligible  for  rediscount 
with  Federal  Reserve  Banks 


S'AN/LfeAXGISJEO) 


A  National  Yet  Personal  Service 


Commercial  Paper 

and 

Investment  Bonds 

LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE 

Citizens  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.  Hoge  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 
ST.  LOUIS  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  HARTFORD 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

IN 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


Our  pleasure  to  serve  you  in  this  district 
for  your  collections,  credit  information 
and  general  banking  business. 


CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


Central  Bank  of  V allejo 

California 


Commercial  and  Savings 


L.  G.  HARRIER,  President  W.  J.  TORMEY,  Vice  President 

T.  G.  HOLLABAUGH,  Cashier  L.  R.  COLEMAN,  Assistant  Cashier 

R.  C.  BRYCE,  Assistant  Cashier  and  Manager  Benicia  Branch 

DIRECTORS 

L.  G.  HARRIER  W.  J.  TORMEY  F.  C.  McINNIS  ALBERT  CASPER 
W.  S.  THOMPSON  R.  E.  DOYLE  J.  E.  CAMPBELL 
JOS.  ENOS  A.  J.  PINE 


DEPOSIT  GROWTH 


May  15,  1916 . $ 

June  30,  1916 . 

December  30,  1916.  . 

June  30,  1917 . 

December  31,  1917.. 

June  29,  1918 . 

December  31,  1918.. 

June  30,  1919 . 

December  31,  1919. 
June  30,  1920 . 


1,830.85 

49,927.26 

221,616.44 

358,933.64 

545,019.09 

638,244.59 

698,846.41 

808,209.83 

1,656,205.76 

1,821,727.02 


April  28,  1921 _  2,076,726.14 


Five  Years  in  Business  —  Assets  Over  $2,300,000.00 


$200,000.00 

30,000.00 


Henderson 

Banking  Company,  Inc. 

Established  1880 

Elko,  Nevada 

Capital  and  Surplus 

$200,000.00 


JOHN  HENDERSON 
L.  O.  HENDERSON 
DR.  J.  J.  HENDERSON 
HAYDEN  HENDERSON 
O.  M.  MILLER 
W.  A.  REINKEN 


.  . President 

_ Vice-President 

. Vice-President 

. . Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


We  Transact  a  General  Banking  Business 


CAPITAL 

SURPLUS 
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BANKERS: 


Are  you  interested  in  any  MARIN  COUNTY  holdings  or  credit?  Our 
management  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  field.  We  offer  you  our  services.  You  will  get  a  report  that 
you  can  rely  upon. 


MARIN  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK 
MARIN  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 


■ - BOTH  MANAGED  BY - 

P.  H.  COCHRANE . . . . . President  GEO.  C.  HANSEN . . . . .  Vice  President 

S.  K.  HERZOG . . . . . Vice  President  C.  W.  HOLLIS . Assistant  Cashier 


GEO.  A.  CHEDA .  . . . . Cashier 

P.  McCarthy . . . ..Assistant  Cashier 


BANK  OF  NAPA  •  Napa,  California 

SAVINGS  DEPOSITS,  $904,000 

COMBINED  COMMERCIAL  AND  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS,  $1,255,850 

Capital  -  -  -  $175,000 
Surplus  -  -  -  1 20,000 

Undivided  Profits,  1  09,000 

$4047000 

TOTAL  RESOURCES  $2,000,000 

S.  M.  CHAPMAN,  President  HENRY  BROWN,  Cashier 

JUNE  14,  1921 


San  Ramon  Valley  Bank 


Commercial  and  Savings 
Resources  Over  $900,000.00 


Walnut  Creek  and  Danville,  California 


N.  S.  BOONE . 

ARTHUR  BURTON 
F.  A.  MARSHALL.. 

M.  A.  RIDGWAY. 

H.  H.  DALY... . 

ARTHUR  BURTON 

N.  S.  BOONE 
A.  P.  BORGES 


OFFICERS 


DIRECTORS 


. President 

. ...Vice  President 

. Cashier  and  Secretary 

.  .Assistant  Cashier 

. Assistant  Cashier 

W.  S.  BURPEE 
E.  I.  HUTCHINSON 
DR.  C.  R.  LEECH 


am 


The  Old  National  Bank 

of  Spokane 

— is  especially  qualified  to  serve  you  in  the  “INLAND 
EMPIRE”  because  of  its  thorough  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  this  district,  gained  by  close  alliance  with 
banking  and  business  enterprises  for  thirty  years. 

Resources — Twenty-one  Million  Dollars 


! 
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You  Will  Want 

YOUR  INVESTMENTS  PROTECTED 

by  subjecting  them  to  a  rigid  analysis  from  an  engineering  and  business 
standpoint  to  determine  whether  adequate  returns  will  be  obtained,  after 
being  produced,  constructed,  maintained  or  operated  at  the  lowest  mini¬ 
mum  cost. 


Our  service  covers  consultation,  supervision,  designing  and  construction  in  the 
following  branches  of  the  profession  of 


Engineering  and  Architecture 


Water  Supply 
Irrigation 
Drainage 
Sanitation 

Municipal  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Landscape  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 
Metallurgy 
Oil  Development 
Patents 

Investigation 

Development 


Property  Surveys 
Subdivision  of  Land 
Maps,  Plans,  Estimates 
Buildings — Business 
Residence 
Industrial  Plants 
Warehouses 
Terminals 
Packing  Houses 
Appraisals 
Auditing 

Accounting 

Systematizing 


In  fact  we  do  anything  in  the  engineering  or  architectural  line  pertaining  to  the 
development,  operation  and  maintenance  of  properties. 

ENGINEERING  SERVICE  COMPANY 


Suite  1316  Washington  Building 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Phone  60463 


TYING  A  WHITE  HORSE  TO  A  BANK 


Story  of  the  Development  of  a  Poster  Idea 
for  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 

By  J.  H.  BRINKMEYER 


Copied  from  August  issue  of  “The  Poster” 

A  very  clever  piece  of  poster  advertising 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
vention  of  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  was  conceived  by  M.  E.  Holder- 
ness,  vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  founder  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Financial  Advertisers  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  exactly  eight  months  from  the 
day  Mr.  Holderness  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  poster  and  started  to  work  on  it  until 
the  day  it  was  first  shown  on  the  streets 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Holderness  tells  in 
a  very  interesting  way  the  history  of  the 
poster.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
give  the  development  of  the  idea  in  Mr. 
Holderness’  own  words: 

“I  read  one  night  a  circus  story  in  one  of 
the  popular  magazines  and  I  learned,  much 
to  my  surprise,  that  of  all  the  interesting 
features  which  the  circus  presents,  a  white 
horse  is  first  in  favor  with  men,  women  and 
children  the  world  over.  I  had  always  no¬ 
ticed  the  predominance  of  white  horses  in 
the  circus  but  never  before  knew  the  an¬ 
swer.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  here 
was  a  universal  favorite.  Why  not  use  it 
as  the  basis  for  a  bank  advertisement?  The 
more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  the  idea 
grew.  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  hit  upon 
a  way  to  tie  a  white  horse  to  a  bank,  but 
the  idea  would  not  down. 

“A  few  weeks  later,  while  driving  in  the 
park,  I  stopped  before  a  celebrated  piece  oi 
erfii  ™tr-  tatuary  which  had  been  adopted 
of  St.  Louis  as  a  kind  of  trade 
the  familiar  figure  of  Saint 


Louis  mounted  upon  a  charger.  Of  course, 
I  had  never  seen  this  historic  steed  in  the 
flesh,  but  the  thought  popped  into  my  mind 
that  he  was  a  white  horse  and  I  promptly 
associated  that  thought  with  the  popular 
white  horse  of  the  circus.  With  this  as  a 
first  background,  I  proceeded  with  the  idea. 
1  knew  very  well  that  this  one  white  horse 
alone,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  his 
rider,  would  not  go  over ;  but  I  kept  him  in 
my  mind  and  continued  the  idea,  feeling 
sure  that  in  some  way  it  would  develop. 

“A  few  weeks  later  I  saw'  in  an  art  gal¬ 
lery  the  portrait  of  an  artisan  representing 
Industry  and  carrying  the  symbol  of  indus¬ 
try.  The  thought  then  occurred  to  me  that 
I  had  never  seen  Industry  upon  a  horse, 
but  he  might  as  well  ride;  so  I  decided  to 
give  him  a  white  charger,  place  the  symbol 
in  his  hand  and  put  him  alongside  Saint 
Louis.  Here  I  was  stumped  again,  because 
I  realized  that  two  white  horses  would  not 
be  sufficiently  out  of  the  ordinary  to  hold 
the  attention,  even  if  they  gripped  it,  and 
I  worked  earnestly  for  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  idea. 

“After  several  more  weeks  of  fruitless 
waiting,  my  mind  once  more  reverted  to 
the  circus.  By  some  strange  coincidence 
I  grasped  the  picture  of  the  street  parade 
which  always  precedes  a  circus  and  which, 
I  recalled  from  boyhood,  had  been  the  only 
incident  I  had  ever  known  that  instantan¬ 
eously  and  completely  vacated  every  house 
in  the  town  in  which  the  circus  was  show¬ 
ing.  I  recalled  the  many,  many  times  I  had 
seen  the  streets  lined  on  both  sides  for 
blocks  and  blocks  and  blocks  with  eager 
and  anxious  faces  waiting  patiently  for  the 
passing  of  the  parade.  It  was  not  a  very 
far  jump  from  this  thought  to  the  idea  of  a 
procession  or  a  parade,  headed  by  two  white 
chargers  prominently  mounted. 


“The  picture  began  to  take  a  completed 
form  in  my  vision  ;  but  now  I  had  arrived 
at  the  point  where  I  must  see  what  it  was 
all  about,  for  it  certainly  was  not  to  be  a 
circus  parade,  and  right  here  the  bright  in¬ 
spiration  came  to  me.  St.  Louis  is  a  great 
city  and  goes  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  it  cannot  go  forward  more  rapidly  than 
Industry,  because  Industry  is  its  progress. 
Furthermore,  here  is  a  great  bank,  built  to 
give  the  city  a  financial  institution  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  city.  With  these  three  thoughts 
in  mind,  the  idea  was  'almost  complete. 
The  caption,  “Forward  Together,”  came 
naturally,  then  I  wrote  it  down  in  my  mem¬ 
orandum  book,  to  be  sure  I  would  not  for¬ 
get  it.  “Forward  Together” — “Saint  Louis 
— Industry,”  with  “The  Largest  National 
Bank  West  of  the  Mississippi”  for  the  super¬ 
scription. 

“Upon  my  arrival  at  the  bank  the  next 
morning,  I  drew  my  picture  through  my 
dictaphone  and  my  stenographer  typed  it. 
I  then  turned  it  over  to  my  artist  with  very 
careful  directions,  and  I  was  tremendously 
pleased  by  the  force  with  which  the  idea 
struck  him.  He  worked  on  the  idea  for  more 
than  a  month  before  he  submitted  even  his 
pencil  sketch,  and  then  for  another  month 
he  worked  patiently  and  with  the  vision  of 
an  artist  who  was  striving  to  interpret  a 
great  idea.  When  he  finally  brought  the 
finished  painting  and  set  it  up  before  me, 
it  was  like  the  reproduction  of  a  long  and 
beautiful  dream.  The  artist  had  admirably 
succeeded  in  giving  life  action,  dignity  and 
splendor  to  the  painting,  and  had  in  a  very 
expressive  way  linked  the  picture  with  the 
message.  This  advertisement  was  promptly 
copyrighted  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  favorable  comment  than  anything  we 
had  ever  produced.” 


TWO  GREAT  LOS  ANGELES  HOTELS 


Guests  of  these  Hotels  have  the  Privilege  of  the  Ambassador  Golf  Club 


Subscribe 

for 

COAST  BANKER 

The  financial  paper  of  the  Western  third  of  the 
United  States. 

Offices 

576  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco 

615  Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


The  Garden  of  Eden 

In  California 


(Formed  out  of  Eden  and  Washington  Townships  of  Alameda  County  is  the  one  valley  in  the 
whole  world  where  grows  every  kind  of  deciduous  and  every  kind  of  citrus  fruit,  and  every 
kind  of  vegetable,  every  kind  of  nut,  with  or  without  irrigation.  That  is  why  it  is  justly 
named  “The  Garden  of  Eden.”) 

It  is  the  most  productive  valley  in  the  world  and  is  well  served  by  the 

STATE  BANK 

With  Banks  at 


A.  S.  WEAVER,  President  DANIEL  BEST,  Vice  President 

H.  C.  BARTON,  Cashier 


MERGED  SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK 

( Savings  and  Commercial) 

MERCED,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  at  ATWATER,  CALIFORNIA 


Paid  up  Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 


L.  R.  FANCHER . . . President,  Merced,  California 

M.  S.  WOOD . Vice  President  and  Manager,  Merced,  California 

J.  H.  SIMONSON . 2nd  Vice  President,  Merced,  California 

J.  P.  GALLIARDO-...3rd  Vice  President,  Farmer  and  Merchant,  Hornitos,  Calif. 

G.  S.  BLOSS,  Jr . 4th  Vice  President,  Capitalist,  Atwater,  California 

H.  B.  STODDARD . Cashier  and  Assistant  Manager,  Merced,  California 

C.  P.  RALSTON . Assistant  Cashier,  Atwater,  California 

GEO.  J.  HATFIELD . Lawyer,  San  Francisco,  California 

D.  LUCCHESI . Merchant,  Merced,  California 

J.  D.  WOOD . Grain  Dealer,  Merced,  California 

A.  C.  FANCHER .  ..Farmer,  Merced,  California 

payS — Four  per  cent  interest  on  Term  Deposits 
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FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK 


«?s] 
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This  may 

look  like  a  “circuiar”  letter, 
but  in  reality  it  is  a  bit  of  authentic 
information  designed  to  make  you  think. 

Some  men  refuse  to  think— they  don't  want  to  be 
bothered.  They  know  everything  already.  Others 
can’t  think.  That’s  why  they  never  get  anywhere.  You 
•have  found  that  it  pays  to  think;  especially  to  “think 
ahead.”  That’s  why  you  are  making  plans  for  independence 
in  your  old  age.  Undoubtedly  they  are  good  plans,  and  you  are 
interested  in  everything  that  will  prevent  them  from  miscarry¬ 
ing.  We  want  to  show  you  a  new  way  to  safeguard  them  against 
failure;  to  make  sure  that  you  will  have  either  a  lump  sum  of 
money  on  hand  or  a  guaranteed  mcome  for  life  when  you  reach 
age  65.  We  want  to  help  you  make  your  dreams  come  true:  to 
relieve  you  of  worry  in  case  you  should  happen  to  be  laid  up 
and  best  of  all,  to  make  sure  that  at  age  65  you  will  be 
independent.  We’d  like  to  show  you  how  a  Multiple  Pro¬ 
tection  Endowment  Policy  at  age  65  will  insure  your 
plans  for  independence,  insure  your  peace  of  mind 
and  insure  your  life  at  the  same  time.  It’s  an 
interesting  story  even  if  it  is  a  short  one 
and  if  you  will  write  us  requesting  it 
we  will  be  glad  to  see  that  you 
receive  full  infor¬ 
mation. 
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The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  California 

Organized  by  California  Pioneers  in  1  868 

Home  Office:  Corner  Sixth  and  Olive  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Originator  of  the  Famous  Multiple  Protection  Policy,  “it  pays  5  ways.” 

(1)  Sickness — (2)  Accident — (3)  Permanent  Total  Disability — (4)  Old  Age - (5)  Death 

All  visiting  Bankers  are  cordially  invited  to  make  an  Inspection  of  Our  New  Home  Office 

Building,  at  the  Above  Address. 


BANK  OF  SAN  RAFAEL 

“The  Bank  °f  Service’’ 

Capital  -  -  -  -  $  200,000 
Surplus  -  -  -  -  90,000 

Deposits  -  -  -  1 ,996,000 

OFFICERS 

M.  T.  FREITAS.  President  C.  A.  THAYER,  Vice  President 

M.  J.  PEDROTT1,  Vice  President  W.  P.  MURRAY,  Cashier 

A.  C.  LATNO,  Asst.  Cashier  C.  W.  LANGFORD,  Asst.  Cashier 

SAN  RAFAEL  IS  NOTED  FOR 

Good  Water  Good  Climate  Beautiful  Homes 

Good  Schools  Good  Roads  Beautiful  Scenery 

Famous  Hotel  Rafael  now  open 


HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

and 

HOLLYWOOD  SAVINGS  BANK 

The  only  I ndependent  Banks  in  Hollywood 

COMBINED  RESOURCES  OVER  $3,250,000.00 

OFFICERS 

WM.  T.  HOPPER,  President  P.  MILLER,  Auditor 

P.  B.  STORM,  Asst.  Cashier  D.  B.  BOOTH,  Asst.  Secy. 

R.  D.  OLIVER,  Asst.  Cashier  M.  F.  PALMER,  Cashier 

W.  H.  GARLAND,  Escrow  Clerk 
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PROMINENT  BANKERS  OF  PASADENA 


I — Ernest  C.  May,  Vice  President  Security  National  Bank;  2 — Ernest  H.  May,  President  Security  National  Bank;  3 — Chas.  L.  Wright,  Vice  President  anti 
Security  National  Bank;  4 — T.  W.  Smith,  Cashier  First  National  Bank;  5 — J.  S.  Macdonnell,  President  First  National  Bank;  6 — Francis  E.  Stevens,  Vice  Presi  t  nt 

National  Bank;  7— C.  J.  Hall,  Vice  President  Union  Trust  6c  Savings  Bank  of  Pasadena;  8— H.  P.  Thayer,  Assistant  Cashier  Union  Trust  6c  Savings  Bank  ol  Pasadci 

9 — E.  E.  Anderson,  Assistant  Cashier  Union  Trust  6c  Savings  Bank  of  Pasadena;  10 — J.  E.  Whitehouse,  Assistant  Cashier  First  National  Bank  of  Pasadena,  11 

Lehman,  Assistant  Cashier  Union  Trust  6c  Savings  Bank  of  Pasadena;  12 — G.  H.  Wynkoop,  Assistant  Cashier  First  National  Bank  of  Pasadena;  13  James  T.  Wall 

Assistant  Cashier  Security  National  Bank;  14 — R.  T.  Segner,  Union  Trust  6c  Savings  Bank  of  Pasadena;  15 — E.  M.  Walbeck,  Union  Trust  6c  Savings  Bank  of  Pasadena. 
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Utah  Savings  and  Trust 
Company 

SAVINGS  —  COMMERCIAL  —  TRUST 

“  The  Bank  of  Individual  Service ” 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Resources  Two  Million  Dollars 


TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

Acts  as 

Executor  Under  Will 

Administrator  -  Trustee  -  Receiver 

Guardian  for  Incompetents 
Agent  for  Care  of  Real  Estate 
Agent  for  Care  of  Securities 


OFFICERS 

A.  W.  IVINS . . . . .  . President 

GEORGE  ALBERT  SMITH . Vice  President 

F.  M.  MICHELSEN . . . . . Secretary  and  Cashier 

D.  E.  JUDD . Assistant  Secretary  and  Cashier 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd. 

“Commercial” 

HEAD  OFFICE,  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN 

Established  1880 


a 


The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.,  Yokohama,  Japan 


Capital  Subscribed  . . . . Yen  100,000,000.00 

Capital  Paid  Up . . Yen  61,000,000.00 

Reserve  Fund _  _  _ Yen  28,000,000.00 


BRANCHES 

Tokyo,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Shimonoseki,  Nagasaki,  London,  Lyons,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Honolulu,  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  Rangoon,  Sourabaya,  Sydney,  Singapore,  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Hankow,  Tsingtau,  Tsinan,  Tientsin,  Peking,  Newchwang,  Dairen,  Fengtien, 
ICai-Yuan,  Changchun,  Harbin,  Vladivostok. 

BRANCHES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco,  415  Sansome  St.  Los  Angeles,  100  North  Main  St. 

K.  KOJIMA,  Manager 

All  Kinds  of  International  Exchange  Business  Transacted 


TANDARD  TRUST 
&.  SAVINGS  BANK 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
Member  Chicago  Clearing  House  Association 


QUALITY  SERVICE  FOR  BANKERS 


FIT  HE  business  of  country  banks  receive  the  special 
attention  of  an  officer  in  this  bank,  thus  giving 
a  personal  service  not  generally  obtained  elsewhere. 
We  have  an  efficient  personnel,  having  every  mod¬ 
ern  facility  for  handling  any  banking  business. 


OFFICERS: 


CHARLES  S.  CASTLE.  .. 

WARD  C.  CASTLE . 

ROBERT  M.  CAMPBELL. 
CHARLES  V.  WELLNER 

WALTER  J.  KUHN.  ..  . 

H.  W.  HAWKINS.  . 

FRANK  R.  CURDA . 

MARTIN  A.  OLSON . 


. .  President 

. . Vice  President 

. Cashier 

.  . 2nd  Vice  President 

. Assistant  Cashier 

Secretary  and  Trust  Officer 

. Assistant  Secretary 

. Auditor 


CAPITAL  &  SURPLUS  $1,500,000 


Commercial,  Trust,  Savings  and  Investment  Departments 
Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations  and  Individuals  Invited 

Let  us  be  of  some  service  in  Chicago 
STANDARD  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


LAWRENCE  B.  BURCK  CO. 

REALTORS 


Lawrence  Burck  Construction  Co. 

Architects— Building  Contractors 


Lawrence  Burck  Insurance  Agency 

General  Insurance 


The  three  “BURCK’’  companies  offer  their 
services  in  any  capacity,  as  Real  Estate  Agents,  or 
for  Construction  work  of  any  size  or  character,  or  for 
your  protection  in  fire  or  other  kinds  of  insurance. 

We  particularly  solicit  calls  or  correspondence 
inquiry  as  to  profitable  investment  of  sums  from 
$1,000  to  $1,000,000  in  Los  Angeles,  the  fastest, 
most  steadily  growing  city  in  the  world. 

Write  or  call 


LAWRENCE  B.  BURCK 

325  South  Hill  Street  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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THE 

First  national  Bank 

OF 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

1871  -  1921 


FIFTY  YEARS  OLD 

The  First  National  Ban\  of  Santa  Barbara  ta/^es  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  extending  its  welcome  to  all  foreign  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention  held  in  this  State  in  this,  its  Jubilee  year. 
Its  Officers  feel  a  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  celebrate  the 
reaching  of  this  milestone  in  the  life  of  the  Ban  ^  in  the  same 
year  as  California  celebrates  the  honor  of  entertaining  the 
Bankers  of  the  United  States. 


Metal  Bank  and  Office  Equipment 


J.  L.  DAVIDSON 

Manufacturer 


644-648  Mateo  St. 

Los  Angeles 
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In  The  Land  of 

— moccasin  tracks  and  pony  trails  have 
long  been  obliterated — the  little  patches 
of  Indian  corn,  which  one  time  dotted 
great  wastes  of  greasewood  and  mesquite, 
have  expanded  into  300,000  acres  in 
thrifty  cultivation  —  prosperous  towns 
and  modern  cities  stand  upon  the  sites  of 
ancient  civilization. 

— today  “the  land  of  Maricopa” — the  great  Salt  River  Valley — is  rich  in  resources 

Her  acres  are  yielding  abundant  crops.  Great  dairy  herds  are  graz¬ 
ing  her  clover  and  alfalfa. 

Her  mountain  ranges  are  deep  in  luxurious  grass,  supporting  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Eastern  markets  are  calling  for  her  harvests — truly,  Phoenix  and 
the  Salt  River  Valley  are  enjoying  an  era  of  Normalcy,  Thrift  and 
Progress. 

The  Phoenix  Clearing  House  Association 

PHOENIX  MARICOPA  COUNTY  ARIZONA 


Maricopa 


iSiALICi  ~ZQ 


CHOWCHILLA  DISTRICT 

134,000  ACRES  IN 

Merced  and  Madera  Counties 
California 


Photographed  September,  1920 


Thompson  Seedless  Vineyard  on  Subdivision  3,  Chowchilla  Ranch;  Planted  in  1917;  $7000.00  crop  in  1920. 


The  Chowchilla  district  is  in  the  heart  of  the  best  raisin  belt  of  the  world  and  nowhere  do  grapes  mature  to  better  advantage 
or  with  a  higher  saccharine  content  than  here.  The  rich  sedimentary  loam  soils  are  especially  adapted  to  vines  and  fruits.  The  vine¬ 
yard  pictured  herein  is  one  of  the  many  growing  on  land  sold  by  this  company.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  September,  1920,  and 
shows  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Thompson  Seedless  grape.  The  yield  that  season  was  $7,000.00  gross  for  the  26  acres,  the 
third  year  after  planting.  It  is  on  Subdivision  3  of  the  Chowchilla  Ranch. 

Write  us  for  our  free  illustrated  descriptive  booklets,  which  fully  explain  our  five  selling  plans.  No  lands  sold  without  personal 
inspection  by  the  purchaser. 

The  land  ranges  in  price  from  $200.00  per  acre  down.  The  water  conditions  are  excellent.  Also  the  school  and  transportation 
facilities.  We  take  pleasure  in  referring  you  to  your  banker  as  to  the  standing  and  reliability  of  the  company. 

This  project  has  been  submitted  to  the  State  Real  Estate  Commissioner  and  the  title  and  methods  of  sale  are  approved  by  him. 

UNITED  STATES  FARM  LAND  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE,  210-214  CAPITAL  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


OFFICERS 


O.  A.  ROBERTSON,  President 

F.  G.  BARROWS,  Vice-President 

JOSEPH  C.  WOOD,  Secretary 


H.  S.  WANZER,  Resident  Manager 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

R.  L.  UNDERHILL,  Sales  Manager 
Chowchilla,  Cal. 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH  OFFICES 

CHOWCHILLA,  Madera  County 
California 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  500-501  Capital  Bank  Bldg. 
WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA.  408  Union  Bank  Bldg. 
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T.  E.  IVEY 

Assistant  Cashier  California  Bank 


WM.  M.  COOK 

Vice  President  Long  Beach  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


R.  H.  MOULTON 

Investment  Securities,  Los  Angeles 


F.  J.  DENISON 

President  Colorado  Bankers  Association 


R.  D.  JUDKINS 

Vice  President  First  National  Bank,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


ERNEST  C.  COIL,  Attorney 
720  Title  Insurance  Building 


P.  C.  HALE 

Vice  President  Bank  of  Italy,  Los  Angeles 


ELLIOTT  C.  McDOUGAL 
President  of  the  State  Bank  Division,  A.  B.  A. 


B.  F.  TUCKER 

President  City  National  Bank,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


GOLF 

Golf  is  a  game  that  bankers  play 
In  recreation  time. 

At  work,  they  think  in  millions, 

At  golf,  the  humble  dime. 

Though  many  people  advocate 
A  grip  that’s  -orthodox. 

Hear  Mr.  Craig  B.  Hazlewood, 

“Nunquam  audio  Vox.” 

“If  'fori s  and  putts  go  to  the  right, 
ing’s  my  advice  : 
t  hand  below  your  right, 
rorrect  your  slice.” 


JUST  GOLF,  YOU 

“Should  drives  and  lengthy  iron  shots 
Sail  round  toward  third  base, 

Just  place  your  right  below  your  left 
And  stop  such  dire  disgrace.” 

“When  bunkered  on  the  putting  green, 
Or  stymied  on  the  tee, 

Don’t  ever  lose  your  temper ; 

Take  it  philosophically.” 

“As  on  the  green  at  last  you  roll 
After  a  hole  of  stress, 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  partner  first 
HIS  score.  Then  call  one  le'SsY’ 


KNOW! 

“In  putting,  never  heed  the  rules 
That  spoil  the  game  of  ‘goff.’ 

Wait  till  your  man  is  going  to  putt 
Then  try  to  put  him  off.” 

“Stand  just  behind  your  enemy 
And  wag  the  nimble  feet, 

Just  watch  him  miss  that  small  white  ball 
Your  triumph  is  complete.” 

“You  cannot  always  play  your  best, 

A  car  sometimes  needs  cranking, 

If  golf  and  banking  don’t  agree, 

Give  up  golf?  No!  Banking !”— a.  k.  o.  c. 
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LOS  NIETOS  VALLEY  BANK 

Mount  Washington  Military  School 

DOWNEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Formerly  Westlake  Military  School 

Mount  Washington,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Resources  over  $700,000 

An  ideal  school  for  boys  in  an  ideal  location.  Most 
modern  and  up-to-date  equipment.  Grammar,  High 
School  and  Preparatory  courses.  All  men  teachers. 
Chemical  and  Electrical  Laboratories.  Manual  train¬ 
ing.  U.  S.  Army  Officers.  For  catalog,  address 

W.  C.  Springer,  President  B.  Fallon,  Cashier 

COLONEL  WM.  STOVER,  President 

Contra  Costa  Count?  Hank 

Commercial  and  Savings 

Pittsburg,  California 

Sub-Agents  for  the  Bank,  of  Naples 
U.  S.  Depository  for  Postal  Savings 

W.  E.  CREED,  President  W.  J.  BUCHANAN,  Vice  President 

G.  TODARO,  Cashier  Miss  N.  CANEVARO,  Asst.  Cashier 

A.  STOW,  Asst.  Cashier 

Directors 

W.  E.  Creed  Otis  Loveridge  G.  Tcdaro  A.  Sbarboro 

C.  J.  Wood  W.  J.  Buchanan  N.  Canevaro 


Offering  $1000.00  Units  in  the 

“PARKER  &  WHITE  OIL  SYNDICATE” 

a  Co-Partnership 

Capitalization  $75,000  Divided  into  75  Units 

Location: — Signal  Hill  ( proven  by  Shell  Oil  Company ) 

Finance: — Proceeds  from  sale  of  units  for  development. 
Operations: — In  charge  of  Wm.  Keek,  a  prominent  and  successful 
operator. 

Plan: — Return  to  unit  holders  100  per  cent  of  capital  invested  from 
first  oil.  Then  regular  dividends. 

Subject  to  withdrawal  or  prior  sale. 

L.  A.  Stock  Exchange  Building 

Suite  720 


THE 

CONTINENTAL  NATIONAL  BANK 


A  bank  exceptionally  well  equipped  by  reason 
of  its  close  banking  connections  throughout  the 
intermountain  States  to  handle  your  business. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  -  $350,000.00 

J.  E.  Cosgriff,  President  W.  W.  Trimmer,  Vice  President  F.  A.  Brimmer,  Ass  t  Cashier 
T.  W.  Boyer,  Vice  President  '.  H.  Grut,  Cashier  W.  A.  Ruttan,  Auditor 


Correspondents  are  assured  the  intelligent  atten¬ 
tion  that  comes  of  a  thorough  understanding  of 
intermountain  conditions.  ::  ::  ::  :: 


JOHN  HENDERSON 

President  Henderson  Banking  Company,  Elko, 
Member  Nominating  Committee,  A.  B.  A. 


Nev. ; 


,  GEORGE  H.  TAYLOR 

Cashier  Washoe  County  Bank,  Reno,  Nev.;  Vice 
President  Savings  Bank  Section,  A.  B.  A. 


THREE  PROMINENT  NEVADA  BANKERS— OFFICERS  A.  B.  A. 


A.  E.  KIMBALL 

Vice  President  First  National  Bank. 
Elko,  Nev. 
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The  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  BANK  of  SAN  DIE60 

United  Stales  Depositary 

San  Diego,  California 


DUNCAN  MacKINNON 

CLAUDE  WOOLMAN 

President 

A.  REYNOLDS,  JR. 

Vice  President 

L.  W.  SCHAUER 

M.  N.  WILSON 

Vice  President  and  Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 

Independent 


Progressive 


Dependable 


Merchants  National  Bank 

Granger  Block,  Corner  5th  and  Broadway 

San  Diego,  California 


Capital  originally  paid  in  .  .  .  .$100,000.00 

Increased  from  earnings .  150,000.00  $250,000.00 

Surplus,  all  earned .  500,000.00 


Twenty-eight  years  of  successful  business  has  enabled  this  bank  to 
build  up  the  largest  surplus  of  any  bank  in  the  city  of  San  Diego. 


SAN  DIEGO 

Most  cities  attain  greatness  because  there 
are  logical  reasons  why  they  should ;  others 
have  to  fight  for  it. 

San  Diego  may  properly  be  placed  in  the 
latter  class.  Here  is  a  city  possessing  a  har¬ 
bor  of  surpassing  excellence,  a  climate  thac 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  a  citizenry 
as  progressive  and  energetic  as  will  be 
found  anywhere.  Yet  San  Diego,  until  little 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  seemingly  could 
not  get  under  full  headway. 

Tucked  away  in  the  extreme  southwest 
corner  of  the  United  States,  with  an  unde¬ 
veloped  territory  to  the  south  and  a  com¬ 
paratively  sparsely  settled  country  to  the 
east,  San  Diego  was  handicap¬ 
ped  and  its  growth  materially 
retarded.  Circumstances,  such 
as  the  decision  of  a  railroad 
builder  to  locate  the  terminal 
of  his  transcontinental  line  far¬ 
ther  north  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  arresting  San 
Diego’s  development,  until  a 
few  determined  men  decided 
something  must  be  done  and 
proceeded  to  do  it. 

First  of  all,  a  direct  rail  line 
from  the  middle  west,  south 
and  east  was  an  imperative 
necessity.  A  capitalist  who  by 
mere  chance  had  looked  upon 
the  city  and  foreseen  its  future 
set  out  to  build  a  railroad.  The 
obstacles  he  encountered  in  ac¬ 


complishing 

other  story 


his  object  is  an- 
Today  the  San 
Arizona  Railway 
Tern  connections 
v  the  western  ter¬ 


minal  for  a  transcon¬ 
tinental  line  embrac¬ 
ing  the  territory  for 
which  San  Diego  is 
one  of  the  logical 
distributing  points. 

In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Southern 
California  which  got 
under  way  in  earnest 
less  than  twenty 
years  ago,  San  Diego 
did  not  share  in  a 
large  measure.  To 
overcome  this 


To  Visiting  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association 


Following  your  convention  work  and  the  participation  in  pleas¬ 
ures  provided  for  you  in  Los  Angeles,  you  will  find  it  interest¬ 
ing  in  many  ways  to  make  the  four  hour  trip  by  auto  or  train  to 


Coronado  Beach 


Thirty  minutes  by  car  and  ferry  from  San  Diego,  and  quaint 
old  Tiajuana,  Mexico,  is  but  a  half  hour  ride  by  auto. 


18  HOLE  GRASS  GOLF  COURSE 
BATHING,  BOATING,  TENNIS,  FISHING 
HOTEL  DEL  CORONADO 

American  Plan 

W.  A.  TURQUAND,  Manager 


Our  Los  Angeles  Agent 

H.  F.  NORCROSS 
Office: — 511  South  Spring  Street 
Will  Arrange  Reservations 


A  VIEW  IN  HARBOR  OF  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 
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YUMA 


MASTER  BANKING  SERVICE 


TRUST 


AND 


COMMERCE  BANK 


‘Links  Imperial  Valley,  The  Field  of  Production,  with  San  Diego,  The  Harbor  of  Opportunity” 


DON'T  FAIL 

TO  VISIT 

SAN  DIEGO 

a  pleasant  3^  hour  trip  by  train  or  a  short 
scenic  run  by  auto  over  paved  State  Highway 
from  Los  Angeles. 

See  the  tremendous  government  activities — the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  North  Island,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  new  Marine  Base,  the  Naval  Training 
Station  now  being  constructed,  the  new  Naval 
Hospital.  Visit  beautiful  Balboa  Park  with  its 
1915  Exposition  Buildings  still  open. 

Visit  Old  Mexico,  the  famous  Coronado  Beach 
and  Hotel.  See  the  warships  in  the  harbor. 
Enjoy  the  new  San  Diego  Country  Club  and 
one  of  the  finest  golf  courses  in  the  State. 


AND  DON’T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 


Northeast  Corner  Fifth  and  E  Streets 

SAN  DIEGO’S  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 
SAVINGS  BANK 


The 

First 

National 

Bank 

of 

San  Diego 


The  Oldest 

Largest  and  Strongest 
Commercial  Bank 
in  San  Diego 


OFFICERS 

F.  J.  BELCHER,  Jr., . President 

G.  S.  PICKRELL . Vice  President 

&  Cashier 

E.  F.  CHASE . Vice  President 

R.  H.  GUNNIS . Asst.  Cashier 

W.  B.  WHITCOMB . Asst.  Cashier 

M.  C.  PFEFFERKORN....Asst.  Cashier 

J.  O.  MILLER . Asst.  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

Jno.  D.  Spreckels 

D.  F.  Garrettson  F.  W.  Stearns 

Jerome  O'Neill  Eugene  Daney 

Wm.  Clayton  E.  Strahlmann 

P.  H.  Goodwin  F.  J.  Belcher,  Jr. 

F.  M.  White  H.  L.  Sullivan 


CORRESPONDENTS 


NATIONAL  PARK  BANK,  NEW  YORK 

THE  CONTINENTAL  &  COMMERCIAL  NAT’L  BANK,  CHICAGO 

ANGLO  &  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  LOS  ANGELES 

MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK.  LOS  ANGELES 
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GROWERS  BANK,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

THE  HOME  BANK  WITH  THE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


We  are  prepared  to  care  for  your 
interests  in  this  important  sec¬ 
tion  promptly  and  effectively. 
We  have  broad  connections  with 
the  producing  interests  of  this 
great  fruit  belt. 


TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  TRAYS  OF  PRUNES  DRYING  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 


isolation  its  citizens  decided  to  hold  an  ex¬ 
position,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  carrying  this  project  forward,  the  city, 
then  with  less  than  50,000  population,  bond¬ 
ed  itself  for  millions  of  dollars.  That  this 
exposition  paid  huge  dividends  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  city’s 
population  more  than  doubled  in  less  than 
ten  years. 

Quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable 
turn  of  the  tide  San  Diego  citizens  formed 
an  organization  for  the  further  exploitation 
of  the  community  by  means  of  advertising. 
This  community  advertising  as  developed 
and  carried  forward  by  San  Diego  has  as¬ 
sumed  such  importance  that  a  number  of 
larger  cities  have  embarked  upon  the  same 
course. 

San  Diego  Harbor,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  looked  upon  as  merely  a  beautiful  ex¬ 
panse  of  blue  water,  now  is  the  home  port 
for  more  than  half  of  the  war  vessels  of  the 
Pacific  fleet,  and  skirting  its  shores  are  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  establishments  that  bespeak 
the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  is  investing  in  San  Diego.  Eighteen 
million  dollars  in  round  numbers  is  the  sum 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  expended 
in  San  Diego  to  date  in  creating  one  of  the 
three  great  naval  bases  and  navy  yards  on 
the  west  coast.  Capitalizing  the  advantages 
of  San  Diego  to  the  fullest  extent,  this  city 
was  made  headquarters  of  the  Eleventh 
Naval  District. 

From  an  industrial  standpoint  San  Diego 


confidently  looks  to  the  future.  Already 
several  new  and  substantial  enterprises 
have  been  established,  these  being  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  new  direct  railway  line  to  the 
east.  A  movement  under  way  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  has  for  its  object  the  purchase  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  one  thousand  acres  of  harbor  front¬ 
age  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  industrial 
purposes.  Its  administration  will  be  vested 
in  business  men  who  will  act  as  trustees  of 
the  property  and  press  its  development  to 
the  fullest  extent.  This  tract  of  land  will  af¬ 
ford  a  splendid  marine  terminal  and  rail  fa¬ 
cilities.  Commercial  franchises  now  in  force 
will  expire  in  1925,  at  which  time  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
city’s  tide  lands  and  the  port  in  general 
will  be  drafted. 

The  two  railroads  entering  San  Diego 
parallel  the  water  front,  and  between  them 
and  the  shore  line  is  room  and  to  spare  for 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises. 

A  project  of  superlative  significance  to 
the  future  of  the  southwest  is  the  Boulder 
Creek  dam,  the  proposed  site  of  which  is 
equidistant  from  the  two  leading  cities  of 
Southern  California.  The  power  generated 
from  it  will  give  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
development  of  the  contiguous  country. 

In  its  winning  struggle  for  recognition, 
every  member  of  the  banking  profession 
has  been  found  in  the  vanguard  of  the  for¬ 
ward-looking  citizens  whose  confidence  in 
San  Diego  was  exceeded  only  by  the  ener¬ 
gies  they  have  put  forth. 

It  is  natural  that  banking  interests  should 


have  much  to  do  in  all  construction  meas¬ 
ures  ;  in  San  Diego  it  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
pride  as  of  sound  business  sense. 


Wm.  Cavalier  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

DEALERS  IN 

Government,  Municipal  and 
Corporation  Bonds 

Members  S.  F.  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

First  National  Bank  Building  —  Oakland 
Kohl  Building  —  —  -  San  Francisco 


CALVIN  COOLIDGE 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
writes  to  Marco  H.  Heilman,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  says  : 

“There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was 
more  need  for  co-operation  among  Ameri¬ 
can  banks  than  at  the  present. 

“One  of  the  most  urgent  world  questions 
is  that  of  credit.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
work  waiting  to  be  done,  if  means  can  be 
found  by  which  it  can  be  financed.  There 
is  likewise  a  need  for  the  conservation  of 
credit. 

“These  questions  can  best  be  solved 
through  co-operation,  which  can  be  brought 
about  by  counsel  and  conference.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  nation  will  be  promoted  by  such 
action.” 


AN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTION 


10519 

BROADWAY  1873 


RODUCING  THE  FINEST 

RINTING  PLATES 

!Hni  !Hni  For  One  or  Many  Colors 


SERVICE 


UNEXCELLED 


ART  WORK 
COLOR  PLATES 
HALF  TONES 
7TNC  ETCHINGS 
□TYPES 


AMERICAN  ENGRAVING  AND  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 
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J.  B.  GILL,  President  J.  S.  WOOD,  Cashier 

H.  E.  HARRIS,  Vice  President  H.  H.  WEIR,  Assistant  Cashier 

R.  E.  ROBERTS,  Vice  President  V.  J.  MICALLEF,  Assistant  Cashier 

Established  188  7 

San  Bernardino  National  Bank 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIFORNIA^ 

Capital  $100,000.00  Surplus  and  Profits,  $300,000.00 

Second  in  State  Among  Roll  of  Honor  Banks  in  California 


J.  B.  GILL,  President 

H.  E.  HARRIS,  Vice  President  J.  H.  WILSON,  Cashier 

A.  M.  HAM,  Vice  President  J.  C.  RALPHS,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

Established  1903 

San  Bernardino  County  Savings  Bank 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIFORNIA 
Largest  Bank  in  County 

Capital,  $150,000.00  Surplus  and  Profits,  $150,000.00 


R.  E.  ROBERTS,  President  J.  C.  BOYD,  Vice  President 

KENNETH  MacRAE,  Vice  President  E.  M.  LASH,  Cashier 

E.  W.  PRESTON,  Assistant  Cashier  J.  E.  McMANIS,  Teller 

Established  1908 

First  National  Bank  of  Rialto 

RIALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital,  $25,000.00  Surplus  and  Profits,  $35,000.00 


These  three  associated  banks  have  a  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits 
account  over  $800,000.00.  Combined  resources  over  $6,000,000.00 

QUICK  RETURNS  MADE  ON  COLLECTIONS 


Special  Service  Bureau 

All  bankers  who  contemplate  visiting  or 
passing  through  Chicago  are  invited  to 
make  use  of  our  Information  and  Travel 
Service  Bureau.  We  will  gladly  make 
your  hotel  or  railroad  reservations,  furnish 
time  tables  for  all  railroads  and  steamship 
companies,  purchase  theatre  tickets,  fur¬ 
nish  information  regarding  shops  and  gen¬ 
eral  points  of  interest. 

Address  mail  or  wires  to  Travel  Service  Bureau. 


The  National  City  Ban\ 
of  Chicago 


OFFICERS 

DAVID  R.  FORGAN . 

H.  E.  OTTE . 

FRED  A.  CRANDALL . 

WALKER  G.  McLAURY . 

CLIFFORD  ARR1CK  . 

R.  B.  FUESSLE . 

EDWARD  P.  VOLLERTSEN 
T.  R.  THORSEN . 

S.  P.  JOHNSON . 

R.  V.  KELLEY . 

ALBERT  E.  BASSETT . 

W.  P.  TATGE . 

TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

ARTHUR  J.  BAER . Trust  Officer 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

R.  U.  LANSING . Vice  President  and  Manager 

JOHN  R.  GRAY . Assistant  Manager 

J.  B.  CHRISTERSON  . Assistant  Manager 


. President 

. Vice  President 

. Vice  President 

. Vice  President 

. Vice  President 

. Vice  President 

. Cashier 

.Assistant  Cashier 
.Assistant  Cashier 
.Assistant  Cashier 
.Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


To  the  Banking  Fraternity! 


The  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board  takes  pleasure  in  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  maintenance  of  a  competent  committee  of  appraisers  for 
establishing  correct  values  of  all  properties.  Our  certificates  of  ap¬ 
praisal  are  recognized  as  reflecting  true  values  and  our  appraisers 
qualify  in  the  courts  as  experts. 

We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that,  when  an  appraisal  of 
realty  located  in  Los  Angeles  or  Southern  California  is  desired,  you,  at 
once,  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Realty 
Board.  Any  further  information  may  also  be  had  by  addressing  the 
secretary. 


LOS  ANGELES  REALTY 


Realty  Board  Building 


BOARD 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


Fifth  Avenue  Office 
Fifth  Avenue  and  44th  Street 


City  Office 

32  Bombard  Street,  E.  C. 


Madison  Avenue  Office 
Madison  Avenue  and  60th  Street 

LONDON  OFFICES 

Pall  Mall  Office 
50  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 


Grand  Street  Office 
268  Grand  Street 


Kingsway  Office 
Alexandra  House,  Kingsway 

Paris  Office 

and  3  Rue  des  Italiens 

Antwerp  Office 

36  Rue  des  Tanneurs 

Constantinople  Office 

Rue  Kurekdjiler,  Galata 


Liverpool  Office 

27  Cotton  Exchange  Buildings  1 

Brussels  Office 

158  Rue  Royale 

Havre  Office 

122  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  21 


Main  Office,  Hotel  Alexandria 


R.  M.  GALE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

- REALTORS - 

INCOME  -  SAFETY  -  STABILITY 

We  believe  that  Los  Angeles  income  property 
offers  unequaled  opportunities  to  the  investor 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  income  from 
stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  wants 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

Our  city  has  risen  to  seventh  place  in  popula¬ 
tion,  and  is  still  growing.  Values  are  keep-  Wilshire  Branch,  Ambassador  Ho-tel 

ing  pace  with  this  growth,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  property  to  double  in  value  in  three 
to  five  years. 

We  specialize  on  investment  properties.  An 
experience  of  sixteen  years  enables  us  to 
know  locations  and  values  and  give  un¬ 
equaled  service  to  investors.  We  handle 
only  properties  of  merit  that  we  have  person¬ 
ally  investigated  and  can  conscientiously  re¬ 
commend  as  combining  a  maximum  amount 
of  dependable  income  with  absolute  safety 
and  stability. 

WILSHIRE  S  FINEST  INCOME  FLATS 


We  specialize  on  High  Class  Income  properties,  Residences,  Building  Sites,  Suburban 
Homes,  Country  Property,  Eastern  Exchanges  and  Rentals — Write  Us. 
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— hnd  in  the  old  Missions 
a  symbol  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  of  yesterday.  In  their 
crumbling  walls  is  a  story 
of  courage,  of  struggle, 
and  of  long  forgotten 
romance. 


In  the  Heilman  Bank  the  visitor 
will  find  the  spirit  of  modern 
California — the  spirit  of  prog¬ 
ress,  of  industry,  of  world 
commerce  —  an  activity  of 
which  this  institution  is  an 
indispensable  part. 


MARCO  H.  HELLMAN 
IRVING  H.  HELLMAN 


iihCiC  8 3 a C 1  m 
unites  iiiliilnj 

M 


October,  1921 


'  Vs 


'T’O  THOSE  visitors  in  California 
1  who  know  even  a  little  of  the 
financial  and  industrial  history  of 
this  great  state,  the  name  “Heilman” 
is  familiar.  Throughout  the  life  of 
this  commonwealth  the  name  has 
stood  untarnished,  as  the  symbol  of 
strength  and  integrity.  The  Heilman 
Commercial  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  which  bears  this  honored 
name,  fosters  this  reputation  and 
these  traditions  as  its  most  prized 
assets.  On  this  firm  foundation  has 
been  reared  its  modern  structure. 


SAVINGS 


LOS  ANGELES 


CERVICE  is  more  than  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  each 
task  and  duty.  It  is  more  than  the 
equal  exchange  of  one  commodity 
for  another.  Service  includes  but 
is  not  defined  by  faithfulness  and 
honesty;  its  presence  is  felt  rather 
than  seen,  understood  rather  than 
expressed.  Its  inspiration  adds  the 
extra  touch,  does  the  thing  usually 
left  undone,  and  lifts  each  trans¬ 
action  from  the  commonplace  to 
the  unusual.  This  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  this  institution  is  constantly 
striving. 


COMMERCIAL 

TRUST 


LOS  ANGELES 


jVTUTUALLY  profitabl. 


ie  com¬ 
mercial  relations — these  form 
the  foundation  of  world  peace  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  On  any  other 
foundation  treaties  are  worthless. 
Commerce  is  not  only  the  greatest 
educator  and  civilizer,  but  it  is  also 
the  greatest  welder  of  nations. 


The  Heilman  Commercial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  is  justly  proud  of 
the  part  its  Foreign  Department  is 
taking  in  the  development  of  this 
commerce.  Its  territory  is  the  market 
places  of  the  world.  Its  service  is 
as  wide  as  the  Seven  Seas. 


COMMERCIAL  ' 
TRUST 
AND 

SAVINGS 


'coa 
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BANK  OF  DIXON 

DIXON,  CALIFORNIA 

Total  Assets  over  $2,1 26,000 

OFFICERS 

L.  P.  Hall President  R.  Moss  . .Cashier 

Chas.  E.  Clausen Vice  Pres.  B.  C.  Fontana — Asst.  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

R.  J.  Currey  J.  H.  Petersen  E.  D.  Dudley  W.  H.  Garnett 
H.  G.  B  rown  Chas.  E.  Clausen  L.  P.  Hall 


Los  Angeles  Military  Academy 

25-acre  campus,  open-air  swimming  pool,  playground 
equipped  for  football,  baseball,  tennis,  basketball,  etc. 
Summer  school  on  our  property  at  Newport  Beach, 
with  seven  miles  of  splendid  bay  for  canoeing,  boat¬ 
ing,  fishing,  under  careful  supervision. 

Highest  Standard  in  Scholarship,  Military  Training 
and  General  Culture. 

26th  Year 

Fall  Term  Opens  September  27th 

Address: — Superintendent,  4800  Huntington  Drive. 

Phone  31411 


Seventy  Years  Service 
to  Banks  and  Bankers 

C  INCE  1852  Ivnauth,  Nachod  & 

^Ivuhne  has  specialized  in  serving 
banks,  bankers,  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  individuals  in  the  United 
States  and  neighboring  countries  in  the 
transmission  of  funds  to  Europe  and  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Banks  and  bankers  as  principals  through  K.  N.  &  K.’s  media¬ 
tion  may  draw  their  own  drafts  on  European  countries,  remit 
by  Money  Order  to  payees  abroad  or  issue  K.  N.  &  K.  Travel¬ 
ers’  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers’  checks,  known  throughout 
the  world. 

We  furnish  the  necessary  stationery  supplies  and  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  free  of  charge.  Our  service  includes  regular 
advices  as  to  current  rates  of  foreign  exchange. 

Travelers’  Letters  of  Credit  Commercial  Letters  of  Credit 

Travelers’  Checks  Foreign  Exchange  Investment  Securities 

“ Seventy  Years  in  Serving  the  Public’’ 

Knauth.Nachod  &  Kuhne 

Members  of  the  New  York.  Stock  Exchange 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


First  National  Bank  of  Ocean  Park 

Ocean  Park,  Californ'a 

CAPITAL  STOCK  -  -  -  -  $50,000.00 
Undivided  Profits  and  Surplus  38.000.00 

OFFICERS 

E.  J.  Vawter,  Jr . President 

H.  R.  G\ce . Vice  President 

R.  B.  Harris . Vice  President  and  Cashier 

Lewis  Cox . Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

James  Chalmers  C.  H.  Mellen 

Theodore  Clark  John  Stein 

H.  R.  Gage  Geo.  T.  Stoneham 

Burt  Kenaston  E.  J.  Vawter,  Jr. 

R.  B.  Harris 

Centrally  located  and  especially  equipped  to 
handle  accounts  of  tourists 


Frank  Acknowledgment 

Today,  our  tenth  anniversary  of  business  in  this  State,  we  sincerely  thank  those 
California  Banking  Institutions  which  have  so  heartily  co-operated  in  the  steady 
business  growth  enjoyed  by  this  House. 

From  a  business  of  a  few  thousands,  to  several  millions  a  year.  From  Em¬ 
ployees  numbering  four,  to  several  hundred.  From  one  small  frontage  store  to 
the  largest  Sales,  Service  and  Garage  Establishment  under  one  roof  in  the  United 
States.  A  steady  natural  development  unquestionably  attributable  to  Banking  co¬ 
operation,  the  distribution  of  high-class  popular  automobiles,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  maintain  genuine  service  to  the  owners  of  Hudson  and  Essex  Motor  Cars. 

For  many  years  to  come  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  merit  the  same  cordial  relations. 

7th,  Figueroa  and  Orange  Sts., 
LOS  ANGELES 


1335  Van  Ness  Ave., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  crave  a  party, 
old  £hiri|>,  where  ll 


we  do?* 

'Easy  there’s 
only  one  place 
iopo  —  %  \%% 

s«UNSET  INN ! 

SantaTUonica  » 

)d is  wonderful,  frhe  dance  music  snappy!  £ 


Protec  tograph 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

Anti-Forgery  System 

PREVENTS 

(1)  Forgery  by  duplicating  a  genuine  check  form; 

(2)  Alteration  of  payee’s  name; 

(3)  Raising  the  amount. 


A  GILT  EDGE  INSURANCE  POLICY— 

Covering  the  BANK  and  DEPOSITOR  jointly  against  loss  or 
lawsuit,  as  their  interest  may  appear. 


Todd  Protectograph  Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1899) 

World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Check-Pro¬ 
tecting  Devices  and  Forgery-Proof 
Checks  and  Drafts. 

1104  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 

501  Grosse  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
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One  of  the  Greatest  Plants  of  Its  Kind  in  the  World 

— Money  and  Commerce,  1921 

“  YO  R  K” 

VAULTS 

“The  latest  development  in  vault  design  and  construction 
is  represented  in  ‘YORK’  giant  money  vaults  installed  in 
the  largest  banks  and  financial  institutions  being  built 

Now 

Building 

to-day.” — CONSTRUCTION  MAGAZINE. 

tor 

“Merit  Has  Made  Them  Famous” 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 

CHICAGO 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 

PHILADELPHIA 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 

YORKSAFE&LOCKCO. 

YORK,  PA. 

BOSTON 

Branches  in  all  the  Principal  Cities 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 

of  the  United  States 

PITTSBURGH 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 

CLEVELAND 

THE  HERMANN  SAFE  COMPANY 

Local  Representatives  and  Distributors 

The  above  will  be 

THE  LARGEST  AND  HEAVIEST  BANK 

216-224  Fremont  Street 

VAULTS  EVER  BUILT  IN  THE  WORLD 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

Bank  Designers  and  Equipment 

PROTFPTinN 

ENGINEERS 

1  III/ 1  LI  1  lull 

BURGLAR  ALARMS 

Installation  of  the  complete 

American  Bank  Protection  Company’s  System 

Electric  steel  lining  or  cable 

BURGLAR  ALARM  SYSTEM 

VAULT  DOORS 

manufactured  by  this  com- 

DEPOSIT  BOXES 

pany,  insures  protection,  re- 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

duces  insurance  premium 

HEATING 

and  relieves  the  pressure  of 

VENTILATION 

worry  for  the  BANKERS. 

BANK  SCREENS 

Particulars  gladly  furnished 

DECORATION 

- 

BURGLARY  PROTECTION  CO. 

Sweetser  &  Baldwin  Safe  Company 

647-651  Santa  Fe  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California 

529  Marsh-Strong  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Phone  Pico  2868 
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Leasing  a  store  or  building;  buying  business  or  other  realty; 
negotiating  a  long  term  ground  lease;  are  important  activities. 
Either  one  merits  your  closest  attention  in  securing  a  reputable 
firm  as  your  representative. 

WE  BELIEVE  WE  ARE  WELL  QUALIFIED  TO  PERFORM  SUCH  SERVICE  FOR  YOU. 


pt'U-T0^ 

BUSINESS  LEASES 
INSURANCE 

Metcalf  &  Ryan 

a  SIXTH  AND  OLIVE  vfc 

5c*/-.  LOS  ANGELES 

Finance  ^ 


SPECIALIZING  PARTICULARLY  IN  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  CARE 

OF  DOWNTOWN  REALTY 


AGENCY  FOR 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN 

HORROCK’S  DESKS 
COLONIAL  CHAIRS 

And  EVERYTHING  For  The  WELL  EQUIPPED  OFFICE 


(A* — 

ff 

. ' 

734-36  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET 
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F INDEX  extends  greetings  to  the  members  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 


Amongst  the  Member 

Anglo  &  London  Paris  Nat  l  Bank,  San  Francisco 
Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  San  Francisco 
First  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 
Humboldt  Savings  Bank,  San  Francisco 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  San  Francisco 
Union  Trust  Company,  San  Francisco 

Federal  Reserve 


Banks  using  Findex  are: 

California  National  Bank,  Sacramento 
The  Peoples  Bank,  Sacramento 
Union  National  Bank,  Fresno 
Security  Trust  &c  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles 
Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
National  Bank  of  Tacoma,  Tacoma 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York 
,  New  York 


FINDEX  is  used  in  banks 
in  the  following  depart¬ 
ments: 

Central  File 
New  Business 
Loan 
Bond 
Research 


CENTRAL  FILE  BUREAU,  BANK  OF  ITALY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FINDEX  is  being  used  as 
successfully  and  economi¬ 
cally  in  a  bank  with  5,000 
customers  as  in  one  with 

267,000  customers. 


Our  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  H.  McGinnis,  Jr.,  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Convention  and  in  charge 

of  our  exhibit  at  the  Hotel  Clark. 


THE 

543  Call  Building 
San  Francisco 


FINDEX  COMPANY 

13  Astor  Place 
New  York 


558075  Pico  535  64629  Main  3098 


SCHOOL  OF  DANCING  >M((  JAZZ  TEMPLE 

In  New  Building  Now  Open  at 

Eighth  and  Spring  Streets 

Seventh,  Comer  Francisco  Street 

(Near  Figueroa) 

CLASSES  DAILY 

1  :30  to  2:30  P.  M. 

CLASSES  DAILY 

7:15  to  8:30  P.  M. 

Private  Lessons — $2.00  per  Hour 

Beginners — 10  Lessons  $2.00 

Six  Hours  $10.00 

Advance  10  Lessons  $4.00 

Beginners — 10  Lessons  $2.00 

PRIVATE  LESSONS 

Advance — 10  Lessons  $4.00 

1  Hour  Lesson — $1.50 

Dancing  Every  Afternoon  and  Evening 

6  Lessons — $8.00 

Children’s  Class  Every  Saturday 

By  Appointment 

Visit  My  Beautiful  Cafe  on  Mezzanine  Floor 

Dancing  Afternoon  and  Evening 
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COAST  BANKER 


3  0112  059233301 


October,  19; 


WE  ARE  IN  THE  BANKING  BUSINESS 

handling  it  in  as  scientific  a  way  as  we  know  how.  and  if 
you  have  need  for  co-operation  with  a  bank  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  we  offer  our  services,  giving  you  the  assurance  that 
we  will  handle  it  with  all  the  intelligence  and  industry 
that  we  have,  with  the  hope  of  making  you  a  life  long 
friend  and  co-operator. 

Our  resources  are  _ _ $12,500,000 

Our  deposits  are _ _ _  _ _ _  $  8,700,000 

Our  capital,  surplus  and 

undivided  profits  are _ $  1,925,000 

All  of  these  items  show  a  steady  increase  during  the  year 
since  we  started  in  business. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  biggest  bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
but  its  officers  think  everything  in  the  world  of  it  because 
we  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  banks  in  the  world — care¬ 
fully  and  scientifically  conducted.  We  put  our  heart  into 
it  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  be  more  than  pleased 
if  you  do  business  with  us. 

Merchants  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

OFFICERS 

William  T.  Summers .  . President 

Wm.  E.  Johnson . ..Vice-President 

William  W.  Jones,  Vice  Pres.  &  Cashier  Frederick  W.  Judson,  Assistant  Cashier 

T.  Wilson  Dibblee . Vice  President  William  Jenkins . Assistant  Cashier 

George  Long.  . Assistant  Cashier  R.  P.  A.  Everard.  ..Assistant  Cashier 


ANAHEIM 


With  a  population  of  7,500,  lying  in  the 
center  of  a  rich,  level  stretch  of  valley,  mid¬ 
way  between  the  mountains  and  the  Pacific, 
is  Anaheim,  one  of  the  beautiful  and  enter¬ 
prising  cities  of  Southern  California. 

The  Mother  Colony  of  California,  as  An¬ 
aheim  is  sometimes  called,  was  planted  in 
1857  by  men  who,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  “builded  better  than  they  knew.” 
None  of  the  original  settlers  now  survive; 
but  from  this  settlement  has  sprung  a  city 
as  cosmopolitan  as  any  in  this  new  won¬ 
derland. 

In  the  matter  of  climate  this  is  one  of  the 
best  little  pieces  of  territory  in  Southern 
California.  For  thirty  years,  since  the  vine 
gave  place  to  the  lordly  orange  tree,  no 
devastating  frost  has  invaded  the  Anaheim 
district. 

Anaheim  has  never  been  a  boom  town. 
Its  growth  has  been  gradual  but  consistent 
and  continuous.  Values  have  risen  steadily 
until  several  groves  have  been  turned  over 
to  new  owners  at  prices  between  $6,000  and 
.$7,000  an  acre,  the  latter  being  the  high- 
water  mark  in  the  history  of  citriculture 
the  world  over. 

Industrial  Anaheim  stands  out  promi¬ 
nently,  there  being  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  modernly  equipped  beet  sugar  factor¬ 
ies  located  here,  the  Anaheim  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany.  It  treats  over  1.0C0  tons  of  beets 
daily  during  the  sugar  campaign,  running 
about  three  months  yearly.  There  are  six 
packing  houses  for  the  marketing  of  oranges 
which  represent  the  highest  efficiency  ob¬ 
tainable. 

nks,  all  equipped  with  metropoli- 
liences,  are  piling  up  wealth  for 


their  fortunate  stockholders.  The  last 
statement  shows  their  assets  at  over  $5,- 
600,000,  truly  a  record  to  be  proud  of. 

The  city  is  blessed  with  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  good  roads.  Its  business  cen¬ 
ter  is  crossed  by  the  state  highway  that 
runs  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego,  the 
best,  longest,  and  widest  paved  road  in 
America,  and  the  one  passing  the  jnost 
varied  and  beautiful  scenery.  Center  street, 
penetrating  the  busiest  corner,  east  to  west, 
carries  the  auto  traffic  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea. 

Nearly  every  religious  denomination  is 
represented  here  and  the  churches  are  pros¬ 
perous  and  well  attended.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  most  modern  and  beautiful  church  edi¬ 
fices  in  Orange  county  are  found  in  Ana¬ 
heim. 

The  various  grammar  schools  and  the 
Anaheim  Union  high  school  group  of  build¬ 
ings  are  located  on  spacious  grounds  and 
are  of  the  highest  standard  in  buildings, 
equipment  and  teaching  force. 

In  short,  Anaheim’s  location,  soil,  climate 
and  every  other  blessing  of  civilization  all 
conspire  to  favor  the  prediction  that  it  may 
soon  boast  a  population  of  25,000.  The  right 
hand  of  fellowship  is  held  out  to  all  good 
people  who  seek  a  home  in  this  most  pleas¬ 
ant  vale. 


Hotel  Rosslyn 

5th  arid  Main  Sts.,  Los  Angsles 

HART  BROS.  MILLION  DOLLAR 
POPULAR  PRICED  HOTEL 

800  ROOMS 


AT  LAST— BLANKET  FORGERY  PRO¬ 
TECTION  FOR  BANKS 


The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  o:’ 
Maryland  has  been  gathering  data  for  the 
past  ten  years  and  giving  careful  study  to 
the  whole  subject,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
now  issuing  blanket  protection  against  for¬ 
gery  to  American  banks. 

Harry  D.  Vandeveer,  resident  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  in  making  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  which  came  as  a  welcome  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  delegates  to  the  American 
Bankers  Association  convention,  discussed 
the  history  of  this  policy  with  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Coast  Banker  a  few  days  ago. 

“In  1907-08,”  said  Mr.  Vandeveer,  “some 
of  the  surety  companies  of  this  country 
made  the  first  effort  to  write  what  is  known 
as  blanket  forgery  protection  for  banks. 
Circumstances  compelled  the  companies  to 
withdraw  the  policy  from  the  market  in 
1910  because  of  the  enormous  losses.  The 
weakness  of  their  position  lay  in  the  insuf¬ 
ficient  data  collected  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  the  policy,  nor  had  sufficient  study  been 
given  to  the  subject  to  enable  the  companies 
to  handle  intelligently  and  properly  the 
character  of  the  risk. 

“There  has  been  a  constant  and  growing 
demand,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
for  this'  protection.  The  question  has  been 
before  the  Surety  Association  of  America 
several  times  each  year  since  1910,  and  on 
each  occasion  the  companies  have  declined 
to  issue  the  policy.” 

This  position,  therefore,  makes  the  more 
interesting  the  announcement  that  the  F. 
&  D.  meets  the  demands  of  its  clients  at  a 
time  when  the  protection  is  needed. 


